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PREFACE. 


The  following  account  of  Montenegro  was  pub- 
lished^,  about  ten  years  ago,  as  an  article  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Review.  It  is  here  reprinted, 
under  the  impression  that  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  attention  of  Europe  has  been  so  gene- 
rally drawn  to  that  country  by  its  struggle  with 
Turkey,  the  information  it  contains  may  acquire 
a  new  interest.  The  whole  has  been  revised  and 
corrected,  and  the  history  brought  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Author  has  added  to  these  pages  a  brief 
account  of  the  Slavonic  populations  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  of  whom  (with  the  exception  of 
Servia)  very  little  is  known  in  this  coimtry,  but 
who,  constituting  as  they  do  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  European  Turkey,  may  be 
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considered  to  enter  essentially  into  the  Turkish 
question,  which  is  now  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
vital  importance  in  European  politics. 

The  consequence  which  the  Slavonic  populations 
of  Turkey  derive  from  their  number, — superior  to 
that  of  the  other  races  within  its  European  domi- 
nions,— is  considerably  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance of  their  forming  a  portion  of  an  immense 
race,  which  constitutes  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the  great 
bulk  of  that  of  Russia;  whilst  the  national  affini- 
ties which  exist  between  the  various  branches  of 
this  race  exercise  a  much  greater  influence  upon 
them,  than  those  which  may  be  found  amongst 
the  races  of  Western  Europe.  The  Author  of 
these  pages  endeavoured,  in  another  Work"^,  to 
bring  this  subject  before  the  Public,  at  the  time 
when,  amidst  the  almost  universal  commotion  of 
the  Continent,  the  national  feelings  of  various 
populations  were  so  strongly  excited;  and  he  la- 
ments that  the  apprehensions  he  there  expressed, 
about  the  probable  eifect  of  the  irritation  of  these 
feelings,  have  been  so  unhappily  verified  by  the 
events  of  Hungary. 

The  object  of  the  present  little  Work  however 

*  '  Panslavism  and  Germanism,'  (London,  1848,)  translated 
into  Grerman  by  N.  Lindau,  under  the  title  '  Slawenthum  und 
Deutschthum,'  (Dresden,  1848). 
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IS  not  to  discuss,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  influence 
the  Turkish  Slavonians  will  probably  have  upon 
the  country  to  which  they  belong,  as  well  as 
upon  the  neighbouring  States,  but  simply  to  point 
out  their  importance.  It  will  be  fully  attained, 
if  these  pages  contribute  to  draw  attention,  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  to  a  subject  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  political  question,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  generally  acknowledged^  here 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent. 

Jidinhurgh,  March,  1853. 


MONTENEGEO. 


On  tlie  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  opposite  to  the 
coast  of  Italy,  between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
dominions,  lies  a  little  tract  of  mountainous  coun- 
try inhabited  by  a  Slavonic  tribe,  which  in  its 
warlike  spirit,  predatory  habits,  extreme  love  of 
independence,  and  primitive  manners,  exhibits 
much  greater  similarity  with  the  Circassians  and 
other  Caucasian  highlanders  than  with  the  inha7 
bitants  of  the  surrounding  provinces,  which  con- 
tain many  considerable  cities  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  civilized  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of 
Montenegro  are,  however,  distinguished  from  the 
Caucasian  tribes  by  one  important  circumstance : 
they  are  as  much  attacl^ed  by  feelings  of  religion 
and  race  to  Russia  as  the  Caucasians  are  inimical 
to  her. 

The  country  of  Montenegro  received  this  name 
from  the  Venetians)  who  translated  the  appellation 
of  Chema-Gora,  or  Black  Mountain,  given  to  it  by 
the  natives  on  account  of  the  black  appearance  of 
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its  hills  covered  with  pine-forests.  It  is  bordered 
on  the  north,  east,  and  south  by  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces of  Herzegovina  and  Albania,  and  on  the 
west  it  is  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  a  narrow 
tract  of  Austrian  territory,  comprehending  the  pro- 
vince of  Bocca  di  Cattaro.  This  last-named  tract, 
indented  by  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  (the  Sinus 
Risonicus  of  the  ancients),  is  in  some  parts,  par- 
ticularly near  the  town  of  Cattaro,  exceedingly 
narrow. 

Montenegro  extends  in  length  from  north  to 
south  about  sixty  English  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  thirty-five  English  miles.  All  the 
country  is  surrounded  and  covered  with  rocky  moun- 
tains, the  number  of  which  may  be  inferred  from 
a  jocular  saying  of  the  inhabitants,  that  when  God 
was  sowing  stones  over  the  world,  the  bag  which 
contained  them  burst  in  passing  over  Montenegro. 
The  country  is  divided  into  several  districts  called 
Nahie,  and  contains  no  towns,  but  somewhat  more 
than  a  hundred  villages,  of  which  the  largest  num- 
bers about  a  thousand  inhabitants.  The  amount 
of  the  whole  population  is  uncertain ;  but  various 
travellers  coincide  in  stating  that  it  can  send  into 
the  field  about  15,000  armed  men,  and  that  twice 
as  many  may  be  raised  in  case  of  a  defensive  war^. 

*  The  extent  of  territory  and  the  amjount  of  the  population  are 
given  in  the  text  on  the  authority  of  M.  Broniewski.  According  to 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  the  superficial  extent  of  Montenegro  is 
reckoned  at  80  or  90  geographical  square  leagues  ;  or  by  some  at 
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The  villages  are  generally  situated  in  valleys  on 
banks  of  rivers  which  contain  excellent  water.  The 
common  houses  are  usually  built  of  stones^  without 
any  cement,  and  are  covered  with  thatch :  they  are 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  destined  for  cattle,  and 
the  other  for  men ;  the  latter  is  very  simple ;  its 
chief  ornaments  are  arms  and  the  skulls  of  ene- 
mies killed  by  the  master,  which  are  preserved  as 
trophies  to  remind  the  young  men  of  the  glory 
of  their  ancestors,  and  excite  them  to  emulation. 
There  are  a  very  few  private  dwelling-houses  con- 
taining two  stories,  and,  like  the  monasteries,  these 
are  built  of  solid  masonry.  Of  the  latter  two  only 
exist  in  the  country. 

Cettigne,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Metropolitan, 
is  surrounded  with  loop-holes,  and  defended  by  a 
few  cannons.  It  is  the  place  where  the  National 
Diets  assemble,  and  where  the  diplomas  given  by 
the  Russian  court  to  each  new  Metropolitan,  as 
well  as  other  records,  are  preserved.  Another  con- 
vent, called  Stanievichi,  which  was  given  to  the 


300  Italian  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  from 
80,000  to  107,000 ;  but  from  the  best  authority  obtained  in  the 
country,  the  nearest  computation  is  about  100,000,  and  the 
munber  of  fighting  men  20,000. — Sir  G-.  Wilkinson's  '  Dalmatia 
and  Montenegro,'  vol.  i.  pp.  403-5.  The  official  Almanac  of  Cet- 
tigne for  1835,  entitled  'Gorlitza'  (the  turtle-dove),  declares  the 
whole  population  of  Montenegro  to  be  100,000  soids,  and  the 
number  of  fighting  men  15,000,  whilst  the  '  Dalmatian  Gazette,' 
of  Zara,  for  December  1838,  estimates  the  force  of  Montenegro 
at  19,500  weU-trained  combatants.  ^ 
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Montenegrines  by  the  Venetian  Government,  is 
situated  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  in  an  im- 
pregnable situation,  and  is  defended  by  a  wall  with 
a  parapet  and  cannons'^.  The  church  of  this  mo- 
nastery, built  by  the  Venetians,  is  adorned  with 
many  presents  of  the  Russian  monarchs. 

The  climate  of  Montenegro  is  cold,  but  dry  and 
very  healthy,  and  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants 
is  remarkablef. 

Both  men  and  women  are  very  robust,  and  they 
are  known  to  carry  weights  of  about  175  English 
pounds  on  their  shoulders  over  the  steepest  and 
most  rugged  rocks.  But  though  able,  the  men 
are  seldom  inclined  to  carry  anything,  or  take 
any  trouble  they  can  transfer  to  the  women,  who 
are  the  beasts  of  burden  in  Montenegro ;  and  they 
may  be  seen  toiling  up  the  steepest  hills  under 
loads  which  men  seldom  carry  in  other  countries. 
They  are  therefore  very  muscular  and  strong ;  and 
the  beanty  they  frequently  possess  is  soon  lost  by 
the  hard  and  coarse  complexion  they  acquire,  their 
youth  being  generally  exhausted  by  laborious  and 
unfeminine  occupations.  Everything  required  for 
the  house  or  the  granary  is  carried  by  women, 
and  the  men  are  supposed  to  be  too  much  inter- 

*  Now  sold  to  Austria.    Vide  infra. 

t  Colonel  Vialla  de  Sommieres  mentions  a  family  he  saw  in  a 
villago  of  Montenegro  which,  reckoned  six  generations.  The  great- 
grandfather was  117  years  old,  his  son  100,  his  grandson  82,  and 
great-grandson  60,  and  the  son  of  this  last,  who  was  43,  had  a 
son  aged  21,  whose  cliild  was  two  years  old. 
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ested  about  the  nobler  pursuits  of  war  or  pillage 
to  have  time  to  attend  to  meaner  labours.  The 
Montenegro  woman  not  only  kisses  the  hand  of 
her  husband,  as  in  the  East,  but  also  of  strangers; 
and  a  traveller,  as  he  passes  through  the  country, 
is  surprised  to  receive  this  strange  token  of  wel- 
come at  the  house  where  he  lodges.  A  Montene- 
grine  avoids  all  mention  of  his  wife  before  a  stran- 
ger, and  whenever  he  is  obliged  to  speak  of  her, 
he  makes  an  apology  by  saying,  ^^  Da  prostite  moya 
jena,^' — ^^  begging  your  pardon,  my  wife,"  "  saving 
your  presence,"  or  something  of  that  kind ;  as  if 
his  dignity  would  be  insulted  by  the  mention  of  a 
woman  ^. 

Yet  though  the  Montenegro  woman  is  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  domestic  drudge,  she  is  not  in 
moral  respects  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  component  part  of  the  harem,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Mahomedan  women.  Conjugal  fidelity 
and  female  chastity  are  religiously  respected  in 
Montenegro.  An  unmarried  woman,  if  got  with 
child,  is  stoned  to  death,  and  her  father  throws  the 
first  stone,  but  the  seducer  is  shot  by  his  own  rela- 
tives. A  husband  having  proofs  of  his  wife's  in- 
fidelity may  kill  her,  without  bringing  on  himself 
any  consequences,  as  he  might  kill  a  thief  caught 
in  the  act  of  stealing;  but  if  after  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  family  her  innocence  should  be  proved, 

*  Sir  Or.  Wilkinson's  '  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,'  vol.  i.  pp. 
42^-29. 
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the  husband  must  pay  the  fine  of  murder  or  take 
the  consequences ;  cases  of  such  a  nature  are  how- 
ever very  rare.  The  Montenegro  women  are  as 
courageous  as  they  are  strong  and  laborious^  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  their  having  shared 
the  dangers  of  warfare  with  their  fathers,  husbands, 
and  brothers.  They  are  often  the  subject  of  the 
national  piesmas,  or  ballads,  by  which  almost 
every  remarkable  event  which  happens  in  the 
country  is  recorded.  These  ballads  are  generally 
founded  upon  real  facts,  though  embellished  by 
tlie  imagination  of  the  poet;  the  following  one  is 
a  curious  specimen  of  the  Montenegrine  poetry 
and  manners  :  it  is  entitled  ^^  Chernogorka/'  or  the 
Montenegro  Woman. 

"  A  Hayduk^  laments  on  the  mountain,  ^  Poor 
Stanisha,  accursed  I  am  who  have  let  thee"  faD. 
unavenged :'  and  in  the  valley  of  Zusa  the  wife  of 
Stanisha  hears  that  voice,  and  learns  that  her  hus- 
band has  fallen.  The  fiery  Christian  woman  im- 
mediately seizes  a  gun  and  rushes  forward ;  follow- 
ing the  green  path  by  which  the  murderers  of  her 
husband,  fifteen  Turks,  and  their  leader,  Chenghish 
Aga,  had  come  down.  As  soon  as  she  perceives 
the  Aga,  she  fires  and  kills  him  on  the  spot ;  the 
other  Turks,  fiightened  at  the  boldness  of  that 
heroic  woman,  fly,  and  leave  her  unmolested  to  cut 
off  the  head  of  their  leader,  which  she  takes  to  her 
village. 

*  Name  given  to  the  robbers  and  outlaws.   Vide  infra. 
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"Fatimaj  the  wife  of  Chengliish,  writes  to  the 
widow  of  Stanisha  :  '  Christian  woman,  thou  hast 
torn  out  both  my  eyes  by  killing  my  husband.  If 
thou  art  a  real  Chernogorka,  thou  wilt  come  to- 
morrow alone  to  the  frontier,  where  I  shall  meet 
thee  equally  alone,  in  order  that  we  may  see  who 
of  us  will  prove  the  best  wife. 

"  The  Christian  woman  puts  away  her  female 
garments  and  indues  a  man^s  dress,  the  spoils  of 
Chenghish.  She  takes  his  yatagan,  his  pistols,  and 
his  splendid  rifle ;  and  mounted  upon  his  prancing 
steed,  she  flies  over  the  paths  of  Zusa.  On  passing 
by  every  rock  she  cries  out,  ^  If  a  Montenegrine 
brother  lies  here  in  ambush,  kill  me  not ;  I  am  not 
a  Turk,  I  am  a  cluld  of  Montenegro/  Arrived  at 
the  frontier,  she  sees  that  the  faithless  Bula  (Turk- 
ish %oman)  has  brought  with  her  her  Diever  (hus- 
band^s  brother),  who,  mounted  on  a  high  black 
steed,  madly  rushes  upon  the  young  Christian  wo- 
man. She  awaits  him  without  fear,  sends  an  un- 
erring bullet  through  his  heart,  and  then  severs 
his  head  from  the  body.  She  overtakes  the  fly- 
ing Bula,  whom  she  binds  and  leads  as' a  captive  to 
her  home,  where  she  is  obliged  to  rock  asleep  the 
orphan  children  of  Stanisha.  And  when  Bula  had 
served  her  thus  for  fifteen  years,  she  sends  her  back 
to  her  own  people.^^ 

•Their  agriculture  is  in  a  very  primitive  state ; 
the  fields  are  generally  cultivated  by  the  spade, 
as  the  hiUy  nature  of  thccountry  almost  entirely 
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precludes  any  other  mode  of  husbandry,  and  there 
are  very  few  horses  or  oxen  to  be  seen  in  Mon- 
tenegro. The  country  produces,  however,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  com  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  plenty  of  fruit,  and  the  few  val- 
leys furnish  the  usual  productions  of  southern 
cKmates.  Burdens  are  transported  on  asses  and 
mules;  but  the  chief  riches  of  the  inhabitants 
are  sheep  and  goats,  a  part  of  which  they  sell 
every  winter  at  Cattaro,  for  want  of  grass,  caused 
by  the  deficiency  of  meadows.  The  Montene- 
grines  make  up  this  diminution  of  their  flocks  in 
the  spring  by  depredations  on  their  neighbours, 
particularly  the  Turks.  All  their  commercial  re- 
lations are  limited  to  Cattaro,  to  whose  market 
they  bring  corn,  butter,  wool,  silk  in  cocoons, 
wood,  charcoal,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cheese*and 
smoked  mutton,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  fish  called 
scoranze,  which  are  exported  to  Trieste;  in  size 
and  flavour  these  resemble  anchovies,  and  are  ex- 
cellent whether  salted  or  fresh.  They  also  furnish 
the  market  of  Cattaro  with  abundance  of  poultry, 
and  receive*  in  return  arms  of  every  description 
and  ammunition,  as  well  as  various  articles  of  fur- 
niture and  dress,  generally  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion ;  the  balance  being  usually  in  their  favour,  it 
is  supposed  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  specie  is 
possessed  by  them  concealed  in  the  earth.  • 

The  Montenegrines  are  mostly  very  ignorant, 
and  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  is  con- 
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sidered  amongst  them  a  high  degree  of  learning ; 
still  the  higher  clergy,  and  those  of  the  inhabitants 
who  have  served  in  the  Russian  army,  possess  con- 
siderable information.  Their  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  in  the  most  primitive  state,  each  house 
producing  the  coarse  cloth  and  linen  necessary  for 
the  dress  of  its  inmates ;  they  also  know  sufficient 
of  the  blacksmith^  s  craft  to  repair  their  guns_, 
pistols,  and  swords.  Their  language,  which  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Servian,  is  however  more  free  from 
the  admixture  of  foreign  words;  it  is  considered 
the  nearest  of  all  the  Slavonic  dialects  to  the 
original  Slavonic  tongue, — that  into  which  the 
Scriptures  were  translated  by  St.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius in  the  ninth  century,  and  which  continues 
still  to  be  the  sacred  tongue  of  all  the  Slavonic 
nations  who  follow  the  Eastern  Church;  it  is  lu- 
dicrous enough  to  see  the  French  Colonel  Vialla 
de  Sommieres,  who  had  learned  sufficient  of  the 
language  to  make  himself  understood,  gravely  as- 
serting that  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek.  The 
Montenegrines  do  not  consider  as  canonical  or 
orthodox  any  books  but  such  as  have  been  printed 
at  KiofF,  and  they  are  furnished  with  large  quan- 
tities of  them  by  the  Russian  Government. 

The  government  of  Montenegro  is  perfectly 
republican.  Each  village  elects  its  chief,  called 
Kniaz  (prince),  or  Glavar  (head-man).  The  affairs 
of  the  whole  nation  are  decided  by  the  Diet  or  As- 
sembly of  all  these  chiefs,  who  elect  the  Metro- 
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politan,  the  Governor^  and  the  Serdars  or  military 
coramanders.  They  meet  on  an  extensive  meadow 
where  the  monastery  of  Cettigne  is  situated,  when- 
ever such  a  meeting  is  required  by  the  general 
affairs  of  the  nation.  The  Metropolitan  presents 
to  them  the  necessity  of  beginning  war,  conclu- 
ding peace,  or  any  other  pubhc  business,  and  asks 
whether  they  agree  to  his  proposal  or  not.  The 
matter  is  debated  for  some  time  by  the  Assembly 
with  great  noise  and  violence,  although  there  is 
no  instance  of  their  coming  to  blows  on  such  an 
occasion.  When  the  debates  have  continued  in 
this  manner  for  a  certain  time,  the  sound  of  the 
monastery's  bell  orders  silence :  however  animated 
the  discussion,  this  is  instantly  restored.  The 
Metropolitan  asks  again  what  is  their  decision,  and 
whether  they  agree  to  his  proposal  or  not.  The 
answer  is  always  the  same,  "  Budi  po  tvoyemu  Vla- 
dika/\  {"Jjet  it  be  as  thou  wishest,  Vladika^.'') 

The  dignity  of  Metropolitan  has  become  here- 
ditary in  the  family  of  Petrovich,  and  that  of  Go- 
vernor was  so  in  the  family  of  Radonich ;  this  last 
dignity  was  however  aboHshed  in  1832,  when  the 
last  Governor,  accused  of  an  attempt  to  get  all  the 
powers  of  the  State  into  his  hands,  was  expelled 
from  the  country  with  his  whole  family.  The 
Metropolitan  now  possesses  not  only  the  spiritual 

*  Vladika  is  the  name  by  which  the  Greek  Knrios  and  Latin 
Dominus  are  translated  in  the  Slavonic  Eible.  This  title  has 
also  been  given  to  the  bishops. 
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but  also  the  temporal  authority,  and  receives  there- 
fore frequently  the  title  of  ruler,  Upravitel.  In 
his  official  acts  he  takes  moreover  the  title  of  Me- 
tropolitan of  Skenderia  (Pashalic  of  Scutari  and 
the  Littoral),  over  which  parts  these  prelates  for  a 
long  time  exercised  a  spiritual  influence,  which  has 
since  been  restricted  to  Montenegro.  The  power 
which  the  Vladika  possesses  over  the  Montene- 
grines  is  however  simply  a  moral  one ;  the  inhabi- 
tants are  not  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  him  or  to 
any  other  dignitary;  in  this  country  the  magis- 
trates have  no  established  power,  nor,  in  fact,  are 
there  any  laws.  The  poorest  inhabitant  may  say 
to  any  other  without  exception,  '^  I  am  as  good  as 
yourself.^^  If  a  Montenegrine  were  to  commit  ten 
murders  in  one  day  there  would  be  no  authority  to 
repress  him,  and  the  Vladika  himself  has  no  right 
to  order  the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  anybody. 
He  can  only  give  advice,  support  it  by  the  authority 
of  religion,  and  threaten  with  its  penalties ;  and  he 
is  frequently  obliged,  in  order  to  support  his  own 
power,  to  gain  over  by  presents  the  most  influential 
inhabitants'^. 

In  this  primitive  state  of  society  we  meet  with 
many  interesting  illustrations  of  the  habits  of  pe- 
riods which  have  now  indeed  become  matter  of 
history,  but  which  preceded  the  establishment  of 
the  present  legal  order  in  many  European  states. 

*  Such  was  tke  case  previously  to  the  recent  reforms  in  Mon- 
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Changes  are  indeed  taking  place^  but  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  slowly  and  with  evident  reluctance.  The 
most  important  is  the  abolition  of  what  might 
be  called  the  right  of  private  war.  Till  within  a 
few  years^  murder  was  invariably  avenged  by  the 
relatives  of  the  victim  :  did  it  happen  that  the 
murderer  had  left  the  country,  this  vengeance  fell 
on  his  nearest  relation  :  he  in  turn  found  new 
avengers,  and  sometimes  whole  villages  made  war 
in  this  way,  so  that  neither  Governor  nor  Vladika 
could  stop  the  effusion  of  blood.  Not  only  were 
families  obliged  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  rela- 
tions, but  villages,  and  even  whole  districts,  were 
compelled  to  take  part  against  those  of  another 
village  or  district.  Truces  were  sometimes  esta- 
blished between  the  hostile  parties,  as  for  instance 
when  they  had  common  or  adjoining  fields  to  cul- 
tivate. In  cases  where  one  party  stood  more  in 
need  of  the  truce  than  the  opposite  one,  it  must 
pay  for  it. 

The  attack  of  a  foreign  enemy  established  a  ge- 
neral truce  for  all  private  hostilities.  Such  cases 
however  were  not  frequent ;  they  were  generally 
prevented  in  the  following  manner,  which  is  also 
employed  for  the  settlement  of  other  quarrels. 
Each  side  chooses  an  equal  number  of  arbiters, 
amounting  from^  ten  to  forty.  These  arbiters, 
caUed  Kmeti,  receive  the  complaints  of  both  par- 
ties, minutely  examine  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  estimate  a  gunshot  wound  or  a  sabre-cut 
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not  according  to  the  injury  whicli  has  been  in- 
flictedj  but  according  to  that  which  might  have 
been  done;  and  after  mature  deliberation  they 
give  a  verdict^  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
The  guilty  party  is  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  one 
wound  being  generally  taxed  at  ten,  two  at  twenty, 
and  a  murder  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  ducats. 
Any  quarrel  between  individuals,  families,  or  whole 
communities,  however  ancient,  can  be  settled  only 
in  this  way.  It  is  related,  that  some  years  ago 
such  a  pacification  was  brought  about  between  two 
villages  near  Cattaro,  one  of  which  demanded  of  the 
other  a  fine  of  fifty  ducats,  because  a  girl  belong- 
ing to  it  had  been  insulted  by  Venetian  soldiers  in 
passing  through  the  other  village.  In  order  to 
come  at  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  exa- 
mined the  oldest  man  in  the  village,  a  septuagena- 
rian, who  could  only  answer  that  he  remembered 
having  heard  something  about  it  in  his  early  youth. 
In  cases  of  homicide  th^  giiilty  person  is  obliged 
to  beg  pardon  publicly,  with  the  following  cere- 
monies. The  judges  and  spectators  form  a  large 
circle,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  murderer,  hav- 
ing suspended  jfrom  his  neck  a  gun,  a  sword,  or  a 
poniard,  must  creep  on  his  knees  to  the  feet  of 
the  ofiended  party,  who,  taking  the  weapon  from 
his  neck,  raises  him  and  embraces  him,  saying, 
"  God  pardon  you  V'  The  spectators  congratulate 
with  joyous  acclamation  the  reconciled  enemies, 
who  not  only  forgive  their  mutual  injuries,  but  often 
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become  sincere  friends.  This  ceremony,  which  is 
called  the  circle  of  blood,  is  concluded  by  a  feast 
given  at  the  expense  of  the  guilty  party,  of  which 
all  the  spectators  partake. 

For  theft,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  Mon- 
tenegrines,  a  mulct  is  inflicted  of  the  sevenfold  value 
of  the  stolen  object.  They  have  a  curious  manner 
of  recovering  this,  without  exposing  the  guilty  per- 
son. The  individual  who  has  been  despoiled  pub- 
licly announces  the  thing  which  has  been  stolen, 
together  with  the  sum  he  will  give  for  its  restora- 
tion. If  any  one  happens  to  know  the  author  of 
the  theft,  he  does  not  denounce  him,  but  sends 
him  word  by  an  intermediate  person  that  his  crime 
is  detected,  and  that  he  should  not 'delay  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  injured  party  by  the  restoration 
of  the  stolen  object.  When  the  thief  perceives 
that  he  is  known,  he  restores,  by  means  of  these 
goers-between,  the  stolen  article  to  its  owner,  who 
remains  ignorant  of  his  name. 

Few  travellers  have  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  the  .country,  except  some  Russians^  who,  from 
having  the  same  origin  and  professing  the  same 
religion,  are  considered  as  their  countrymen.  A 
valuable  description  of  Montenegro  was  given  by 
the  French  Colonel  Vialla  de  Sommieres,  who  was 
Governor  of  the  province  of  Cattaro,  and  suc« 
ceeded  in  gaining  detailed  information  by  his 
courtesy  and  care  not  to  ofifend  the  national  pride 
and  prejudices.     His  narrative,  although  very  in- 
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structive,  contains  many  inaccuracies,  arising  from 
his  want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the,  language : 
his  journey  moreover_,  being  an  official  visit  to  the 
chief  authorities  of  Montenegro,  was  necessarily 
accompanied  with  the  ceremony  unavoidable  on 
such  state  occasions*. 

The  following  description  of  a  tour  made  in  the 
country  by  Broniewski,  a  Russian  naval  officer,  is 
taken  from  a  work  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1836;  the  particulars  he  gives  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest at  the  present  time,  and  are  authentic : — 

"Having  made  several  acquaintances  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  Cattaro,  M.  Broniewski  obtained, 
by  means  of  a  Greek  priest  of  that  town,  a  guide 
who  was  to  take  him  safely  over  Montenegro ;  and, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  new  friends,  he  provided 
for  his  journey  about  ten  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
several  fire-stones,  glass  beads,  a  few  tumblers  and 
wine-glasses  of  the  coarsest  description,  as  well  as  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar,  in  order  to  make  presents 
to  the  natives  for  the  hospitality  which  he  was  to 

*  Sir  Grardner  Wilkinson,  the  celebrated  Egyptian  traveller, 
visited  Montenegro  in  1844,  and  gave  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive description  of  that  country  in  his  work  entitled  '  Dal- 
matia  and  Montenegro,'  pubHshed  in  1848.  He  found  the  state- 
ments of  M.  Broniewski,  which  we  have  quoted,  so  correct  that 
he  reprinted  them  in  his  own  work.  We  have  repaid  the  com- 
pliment by  making  several  additions  from  Sir  G-.  Wilkinson's 
work  to  this  sketch.  Several  travellers  have  visited  Montenegro 
before  and  after  Sir  GI-.  Wilkinson,  and  amongst  others  the  King 
of  Saxony  (in  1838),  when  on  a  botanical  excursion  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic. 
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receive  from  them.  When  lie  was  on  the  point  of 
starting,  it  happened  tliat  the  Vladika  arrived  at 
Cattaro.  M.  Broniewski  applied  for  his  protection 
on  the  intended  journey,  and  received  from  him 
one  of  his  own  guards  as  a  companion.  A  quarrel 
ensued  between  his  former  guide  and  the  new  one, 
as  to  who  should  have  the  honour  of  accompanying 
him ;  it  was  however  arranged  in  favour  of  the  new 
one  by  the  priest  who  had  provided  the  former.'' 
The  following  is  the  relation  of  the  journey : — 
"  In  order  to  have  a  more  warlike  appearance  I 
took  only  a  cloak,  and  girded  on  an  enormously 
long  sabre,  having  the  little  dirk  of  our  naval  ser- 
vice stuck  in  my  girdle  as  a  poniard.  I  started 
on  the  Thursday  in  Easter  week,  in  company  with 
a  sailor,  a  very  clever  and  handy  fellow,  and  on 
whose  courage  I  could  rely ;  I  say  courage,  because 
the  Montenegrines  welcome  and  bid  farewell  to 
their  guests  by  firing  loaded  guns,  so  that  bullets 
are  constantly  whistling  about  your  ears.  I  started 
on  foot  with  a  staff  in  my  hand,  but  at  Scagliari,  a 
village  lying  in  a  beautiful  valley  near  Cattaro,  I 
obtained  a  mule,  and  we  began  to  climb  a  steep 
mountain.  Following  a  path  winding  round  the 
mountain  we  arrived  at  the  fortress,  or  rather  a 
square  tower,  called  Trinita,  standing  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Montenegro,  and  defending  the  road  from 
Cattaro  to  Boudua.  The  mountain  became  yet 
more  steep;  the  sun  was  setting  and  it  was  get- 
ting dark;  whilst  the  distance  to  Cettigne,  where 
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I  was  to  spend  tlie  nighty  was  still  eighteen  versts 
(twelve  English  miles) . 

'^  The  road  was  becoming  so  steep^  and  we  were 
passing  close  to  such  fearful  precipices^  that  my 
head  was  giddy,  and  I  was  obliged  to  press  it  to  the 
neck  of  my  mnle,  requesting  the  guide  to  pass  the 
night  at  the  first  village.  The  guide  kept  assuring 
me  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  I  absolutely 
must  pass  the  night  in  his  house  at  Cettigne,  when 
suddenly  we  heard  loud  piercing  cries.  These 
cries  were  answered  in  the  same  manner  by  my 
companion,  and  I  could  not  resist  a  feeling  of  ter- 
ror, which  was  still  more  increased  when  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  party  of  Montenegrines  returning 
from  the  market  of  Cattaro.  They  surrounded 
me,  and  began  to  inquire  whether  I  was  really  a 
Russian?  whether  I  was  a  Christian?  and  one 
expressed  his  suspicions  that  I  was  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. At  last,  having  been  convinced  by  my 
answers,  as  well  as  by  the  assurances  of  the  Yla- 
dika^s  guard,  that  I  was  really  what  I  professed  to 
be,  they  wanted  me  to  descend  from  my  mule  and 
mount  a  donkey  which  they  had ;  they  kissed  my 
hands  and  the  skirts  of  my  cloak,  whilst  they  were 
dragging  me  from  my  mule.  They  began  to  dis- 
pute amongst  themselves,  and  I-was  afraid  that  a 
scuffle  would  ensue;  but  finally  having  put  my 
sailor  on  their  donkey  they  left  me  on  my  mule, 
and  we  quietly  continued  our  journey. 

'^  About  ten  o'clock  my  companions  fired  several 
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shots  and  littered  a  loud  cry_,  whicli  was,  as  they 
informed  me,  on  account  of  our  approach  to  a  vil- 
lage called  Mivatz.  On  nearing  it  we  heard  loud 
cries  expressing  alarm ;  the  night  was  dark,  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  fires :  these  were  hoys  holding 
bundles  of  burning  straw.  On  entering  the  village 
I  was  closely  surrounded  by  u  crowd;  my  mule 
was  stopped,  and  the  first  who  accosted  me  was  the 
Kniaz  (the  head  of  the  village),  who  decidedly  de- 
clared that  I  was  to  spend  the  night  at  his  house. 

^^  I  could  do  nothing  better  than  obey  this  order, 
and  I  followed  the  Kniaz,  who,  having  stopped  me 
at  the  gate,  entered  the  house  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  when  he  returned,  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
led  me  into  it.  I  was  struck  with  the  resemblance 
which  the  interior  of  the  house  had  to  the  habita- 
tions of  our  peasants.  I  was  seated  in  the  comer 
under  the  image "^ ;  my  sailor  was  placed  near  me, 
and  he  was  much  embarrassed  by  being  treated  as 
an  equal  with  his  officer ;  he  was  constantly  rising 
from  his  seat,  till  I  told  him  that  he  should  do  all 
that  he  was  bid.  A  young  woman  (the  youngest 
daughter-in-law  of  the  family)  entered  the  room 
with  a  wooden  bowl  filled  with  water ;  she  bowed 
with  great  timidity;  kissed  the  hem  of  my  gar- 
ment and  the  hand  of  my  sailor,  who  jumped  up 
at  this  mark  of  respect;  she  then  pulled  off  my 

*  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Russians,  and  some  other  Sla- 
vonic nations,  to  consider  the  corner  as  the  place  of  honour, 
oyer  which  the  images  of  saints,  the  modern  Penates,  are  placed. 
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boots^  examined  them  with  great  curiosity;  took 
off  my  stockings^  and  washed  my  feet  as  well  as 
those  of  my  sailor.  After  this  the  Kniaz  proposed 
to  me  the  Pascha  (Easter  cake^),  and  all  the  family 
gave  me  and  my  companion  the  Easter  salutation. 
After  this  water  was  presented  to  wash  our  hands ; 
a  candle  was  lighted  before  the  images;  prayers 
were  said ;  and  supper_,  consisting  of  a  boiled  fowl 
and  smoked  mutton,  was  brought.  The  master  of 
the  house  alone  sat  down  with  us  at  table;  the 
children  served ;  and  several  persons  who  had  en- 
tered the  room  stood  looking  at  us  and  talking. 

"  Directly  after  supper  we  were  led  to  sleep  in  a 
separate  room;  our  beds  consisted  of  boards  co- 
vered with  carpets;  the  master  of  the  house  lay 
down  at  our  side,  and  his  son  stretched  himself 
without  undressing,  and  armed,  at  the  door;  and 
both  sire  and  son  began  immediately  to  snore.  I 
could  not  sleep  for  a  long  time,  being  agitated  by 
a  vague  apprehension,  although  there  was  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  it,  till  overcome  by  fatigue  I 
fell  fast  asleep. 

*  Easter  cake  is  made  at  that  festival  by  all  the  Slavotiic  na- 
tions, whether  they  follow  the  Eastern  or  Western  Church.  A 
great  quantity  of  cold  viands  are  also  prepared  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, and  all  tliis  is  consecrated  by  the  priest  with  an  asper- 
sion of  holy  water.  The  Easter  salutation  is  a  general  custom 
amongst  the  Slavonians  who  follow  the  Eastern  Church.  All 
persons,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  and  without 
any  previous  acquaintance,  may  be  accosted  and  embraced  with 
the  words  Christos  woskress,  "  Christ  is  risen ; "  the  answer  is 
Woistine  woskress^  "he  is  really  risen." 

c2 
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"  At  sunrise  I  was  waked  by  the  loud  voice  of  the 
Kniaz;  and  considering  his  inquiry  how  I  had 
slept  as  an  order  to  rise,  I  did  so,  and  followed  him, 
with  the  intention  of  immediately  starting  to  con- 
tinue my  journey ;  I  was  however  soon  convinced 
that  I  was  to  have  no  will  of  my  own.  Several 
fathers  of  families  were  already  waiting  for  me  in 
the  yard,  and  as  soon  as  I  made  my  appearance 
requested  me  to  honour  them  with  a  visit ;  I  fol- 
lowed the  first  of  them  who  had  accosted  me,  and 
the  sailor  joined  another  ,•  I  had  great  trouble  to 
escape  from  the  washing  of  my  feet,  and  I  was  re- 
galed with  an  omelet  and  wheaten  bread  just  out 
of  the  oven  and  very  good ;  I  was  obliged  to  visit 
about  twenty  houses  and  absolutely  take  food,  or 
at  least  taste  it,  in  each  of  them.  On  entering,  as 
well  as  on  leaving  each  house,  I  was  obliged  to 
kiss  every  member  of  the  family;  and  whenever 
I  gave  a  child  a  little  lump  of  sugar  I  was  kissed 
again  by  every  one  in  the  house.  At  last,  after 
having  kissed  the  whole  village  several  times  over 
and  over,  my  mule  was  brought  and  I  mounted  it, 
accompanied  by  loud  wishes  for  a  happy  voyage 
and  amidst  firing  of  muskets.  My  sailor  was  made 
so  drunk  that  it  was  necessary  to  stretch  him  across 
the  donkey.  I  must  not  forget,  that  in  passing 
from  one  house  to  another  I  was  formally  delivered 
from  one's  hands  into  others,  like  a  chattel,  with 
an  injunction  to  keep  me  as  the  apple  of  their  eye." 

The  road  to  Cettigne  lay  between  terrible  preci- 
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pices  and  deep  ravines^  and  here  and  there  were 
seen  vineyards,  small  orchards,  and  fields  of  corn. 
The  traveller  passed  between  Colojoon  and  Loo- 
cheen,  the  two  highest  mountains  in  Montenegro, 
and  arrived  at  Cettigne,  the  residence  of  the  Vla- 
dika,  at  noon ;  here  he  stopped  at  the  honse  of  his 
first  guide.  Cettigne  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley 
covered  with  meadows  and  orchards.  The  mo- 
nastery is  enclosed  by  turreted  walls;  and  the 
church  with  its  five  cupolas  reminded  its  Russian 
visitor  of  Moscow.  He  was  shown  the  patents  of 
the  Emperors  beginning  with  Peter,  and  their  pre- 
sents, consisting  of  rich  sacerdotal  ornaments, 
precious  vases,  and  an  image  of  the  Panagia  or 
holy  Virgin,  covered  with  pearls  and  brilliants  of 
great  value,  which  was  presented  by  the  Empress 
Catherine.  The  author  bursts  out  into  the  fol- 
lowing strain  of  admiration,  which  sounds  a  little 
oddly  in  a  Russian  officer  whose  work  is  full  of 
sentiments  of  devotion  to  the  Emperor.  He  says, 
in  concluding  the  narrative  of  his  excursion  into 
the  interior  of  Montenegro, — "  I  have  seen  Sparta ; 
I  have  seen  a  republic  in  the  fullest  meaning  of 
that  word ;  the  country  of  equality  and  real  liberty, 
where  customs  replace  laws,  where  courage  stands 
guard  to  liberty,  and  injustice  is  restrained  by  the 
sword  of  vengeance ;  I  have  admired  the  elevation 
of  mind,  the  pride  and  courage,  of  that  nation, 
whose  name  inspires  terror  to  all  its  neighbours. 
Their  mode  of  living,  the  purity  of  their  manners, 
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and  the  absence  of  every  luxury^  are  indeed  de- 
serving of  the  greatest  praise.  The  three  days 
which  I  have  spent  amongst  them  have  transported 
me^  I  may  say,  into  quite  a  new  world,  and  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  my  ancestors  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  I  have  seen  the  simplicity 
of  the  patriarchal  times,  and  conversed  with  Ilia 
of  Murom,  Dobrynia*,  and  other  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity. Their  ferocity  of  character  and  cruelty 
against  their  enemies  induces  them  continually 
to  make  war  against  their  neighbours,  because, 
being  satisfied  with  their  own  productions  and  hav- 
ing no  wants,  they  consider  war  a  useful  occupa- 
tion. This  custom,  originating  in  their  uncivilized 
state,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  purity  of 
their  manners,  obedience  to  their  parents,  and  do- 
mestic happiness." 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  excursion,  M.  Broni- 
ewski  relates  the  following  anecdotes  with  great 
self-complacency  and  triumph,  which  prove  the 
hold  Russia  has  taken  on  the  simple-minded  in- 
habitants : — 

"  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  two  cases  which 
prove  how  much  the  Montenegrines  are  devoted  to 
their  religion  and  to  the  Emperor.  At  the  viUage 
of  Bieloskie,  the  parish  priest  brought  to  me  a  book 
ofprayer,  in  order  that  I  might  tell  him  whether  it 
was  really  printed  at  Kioff.     I  opened  the  book  and 

*  Characters  belonging  to  tlie  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  ce- 
lebrated in  popiilar  story,  and  having  some  foundation  in  liistory. 
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began  to  read.  All  that  were  present  in  the  room 
rose  from  their  seats^  and  when  I  ended  they  re- 
quested me  to  read  still  a  few  prayers.  I  turned 
therefore  towards  the  images  and  began  to  read; 
aU  the  company  were  praying  in  silence  interrupted 
only  by  deep  sighs,  so  sincere  that  I  was  moved 
almost  to  tears.  When  I  had  done  reading  emo- 
tion was  painted  on  each  countenance,  and  the 
conversation  ended  with  expressions  of  grief  that 
they  were  living  so  far  from  Russia,  and  could  not 
see  the  magnificence  of  our  temples  and  pray  to 
God  in  them. 

^'  Another  instance  also  gave  me  great  pleasure. 
I  made  a  present  to  my  first  guide  of  a  print  of  the 
Emperor.  When  he  was  informed  whose  image 
he  held  in  his  hand,  he  began  to  tremble  with  joy, 
embraced  me  with  ecstasy,  kissed  my  hands,  and 
expressed  his  thanks  in  words  incoherent  from 
emotion.  He  pressed  the  print  to  his  heart ;  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross;  then  kissed  the  print,  as 
also  did  all  his  family ;  after  which  it  was  stuck 
on  a  little  board  and  placed  with  the  images  of 
the  saints.^^ 

Such  is  the  enthusiastic  devotion  with  which 
Russia  has  inspired  the  warlike  highlanders  of 
Montenegro;  and  it  has  understood  how  to  take 
advantage  of  that  feeling,  inspired  by  community 
of  race  and  creed, — a  feeling  which  by  adroit  man- 
agement may  easily  be  propagated  amongst  all 
the  Slavonic  nations,  who  follow  the  tenets  of  the 
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Eastern  Churcli,  and  have  not  personally  expe- 
rienced the  sweets  of  the  Antocrat^s  paternal  rule. 

A  concise  sketch  may  here  be  given  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  nation,  which,  sheltered 
by  its  native  mountains,  succeeded  in  maintaining 
its  independence  against  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  which  attracted  the 
notice  of  all  Europe  by  the  devoted  and  effective 
assistance  which  it  gave  to  the  Russians  against 
the  French  in  1805  and  1806,  an  event  upon  which 
we  shall  in  particular  dwell. 

Montenegro  formed  a  part  of  the  Slavonic 
Empire  of  Servia,  which,  having  attained  during 
the  fourteenth  century  a  momentary  grandeur 
under  the  reign  of  Tzar  Dushan,  was  overturned 
by  the  Turks  in  1389,  when  the  Servian  monarch 
Lazar  was  defeated,  and  perished,  at  the  battle  of 
Kossove-pole.  From  that  time  Montenegro,  with 
a  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  was  ruled  by 
princes  of  the  family  Chemoyevich,  descendants 
of  a  son-in-law  of  the  unfortunate  Servian  mon- 
arch whose  tragical  end  we  have  noticed.  The  in- 
habitants of  Montenegro  lived  alternately  in  hos- 
tihty  and  temporary  submission  to  the  Turks ;  and 
their  history,  contained  in  tradition  and  popular 
songs,  is  full  of  romance,  by  which  the  truth  is 
somewhat  obscured. 

In  1516,  the  sovereign  Prince  of  Montenegro, 
who  was  married  to  a  Venetian  lady  of  the  noble 
family  of  IMocenigo,  having  no  children,  was  per- 
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suaded  by  his  wife  to  leave  his  native  country^  in 
order  to  spend  their  remaining  days  amongst  the 
sweets  of  civilization  which  Venice  presented.  This 
prince^  named  George^  abdicated  his  dignity,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  nation  left  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Vladika,  or  Metro- 
politan, whose  successors  continue  to  enjoy  it  at 
the  present  day.  From  that  time  the  history  of 
Montenegro  is  one  of  continual  struggle  against 
the  Turks,  and  generally  in  concert  with  the 
Venetians,  who  found  in  these  highlanders  most 
usefid  allies.  The  Turks  had  nevertheless  at  one 
time  gained  considerable  advantages,  and  esta- 
blished such  an  authority  over  the  country  that 
many  Montenegrines  embraced  Islamism,  and  be- 
came faithful  and  devoted  servants  of  the  Sultan. 
These  advantages  were  however  only  of  short  du- 
ration, and  the  Montenegrines  not  only  recovered 
their  independence,  but  even  compelled  such  of 
their  countrymen  as  had  embraced  Mahomedan- 
ism,  or  their  descendants,  to  return  to  Christianity; 
there  are  still  several  families  in  Montenegro  whose 
names  denote  their  Mahomedan  descent,  as  for  in- 
stance the  AHch,  the  Husseynovich,  i.  e.  the  sons 
of  Ali,  Husseyn,  etc. 

Their  eternal  hostility  to  the  Turks  made  them 
naturally  seek  the  alliance  of  every  power  that  was 
at  war  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Thus  they  took 
an  active  part  in  all  the  wars  of  the  Venetian  E-e- 
public  against  the  Turks.      It  was   in  order   to 
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obtain  the  protection  of  Russia,  that  the  Montene- 
grines  in  1712  declared  themselves  the  subjects  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  received  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  promised  to  defend  them  against  their 
constant  enemies.  This  protection  remained  how- 
ever entirely  nominal,  and  the  Turks  invaded  Mon- 
tenegro during  the  same  year  with  a  large  force, 
but  were  repelled  with  considerable  loss.  They 
returned  under  Nuuman  Kiuperli^  in  1714,  with  a 
force  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  120,000  men.  The 
Turkish  General,  knowing  well  the  desperate  valour 
of  the  Montenegrines,  had  recourse  to  treachery  : 
he  made  them  very  favourable  proposals,  which 
were  listened  to,  particularly  as  a  report  of  the 
immense  Turkish  armament  had  spread  amongst 
the  Montenegrines,  and  they  were  deficient  in  am- 
munition. On  the  solemn  faith  of  a  safe-conduct 
thirty-seven  Montenegrine  chieftains  went  to  the 
Pasha^s  camp  in  order  to  negotiate  the  proposed 
conditions:  they  were  treacherously  seized,  and 
the  Turkish  army  immediately  invaded  the  coun- 
try, whose  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  a  most  de- 
sperate resistance,  were  defeated,  chiefly  from  want 
of  ammunition.  The  Turks  penetrated  to  Cet- 
tigne,  burned  the  church  and  convent,  and  ravaged 
all  the  country.  The  inhabitants  fled  partly  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  partly  to  the  sea- 
coast,  into  the  Venetian  territory,  expecting  there 
to  find  a  safe  asylum ;  but  they  were  followed  by 
the  Turks,  who  butchered  them  without  distinction 
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of  age  or  sex^  and  dragged  above  two  thousand  per- 
sons into  captivity. 

The  Montenegrines  accused  the  Venetians  of 
having  connived  at  this  gross  violation  of  their 
territory,  but  their  suspicion  appears  to  have  been 
ill-founded ;  in  fact  the  Venetians  had  not  a  suflS- 
cient  force  stationed  there  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  the  Turks ;  and  the  same  army  which  had  ra- 
vaged Montenegro,,  marched  soon  afterwards  into 
the  Morea  to  attack  the  Venetian  possessions.  It 
is  moreover  a  fact,  that  amongst  the  grievances 
expressed  in  the  manifesto,  by  which  Turkey  soon 
afterwards  declared  war  against  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  that  of  having  granted  a  refuge  to  the 
Montenegrines  is  brought  forward^.  When  the 
Turks  had  retired  from  the  country  the  remain- 
ing population  of  Montenegro  returned  to  their 
habitations,    and   gradually    recovered   from    the 

*  The  relation  of  that  event  given  by  Hammer  is  as  follows : — 
"  Nuuman,  the  last  of  the  CupragUs,  attacked  the  Montenegrines 
with  the  Pashas  of  Bosnia  and  Hersek.  The  rebels  (Montene- 
grines) having  been  defeated  at  Zvornik  fled  into  caverns  situated 
in  the  Venetian  territory  near  Cattaro,  After  a  struggle  of  seven 
hours  they  were  either  destroyed  or  driven  from  their  caverns ; 
but  the  leader,  the  Yladika,  who  had  three  years  before  brought 
35,000  ducats  from  Russia  and  distributed  them  amongst  his 
feountrymen,  fled  into  Cattaro,  and  was  not  dehvered  by  the  Ve- 
netian Authorities  to  the  Vizier,  who  demanded  his  extradition ; 
although  a  promise  had  been  given  to  him  that  no  asylum  sliould 
be  given  to  the  rebels.  This  event  was  afterwards  described  in 
the  Turkish  manifesto  as  one  of  the  grievances  which  caused  the 
declaration  of  war." — Hammer^ s  GeschicJde  des  Osmannischen 
Reichs.  vol.  is. 
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dreadful  calamity  wHich  liad  befallen  them.  In 
1718  they  again  fought  the  Turks  as  allies  of 
Venice. 

After  that  time  they  seemed  to  have  remained 
tranquil  for  about  half  a  century_,  and  they  received 
on  diflPerent  occasions  sums  of  money  and  other 
presents  from  the  monarchs  of  Russia,  but  parti- 
cularly from  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  In  1767  the 
country  was  disturbed  by  a  very  remarkable  event. 
An  adventurer  called  Stephen  Mali  (the  Little), 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Slavonian  native  of 
Croatia  or  Carinthia,  and  a  deserter  from  the  Aus- 
trian army,  made  a  tour  through  the  coimtry  as  a 
quack  doctor,  and  settled  afterwards  as  a  servant 
in  the  house  of  an  individual  near  Budua  in  the 
Venetian  territory,  where  he  continued  his  prac- 
tice. AU  at  once  he  imparted  to  his  master,  under 
seal  of  secresy,  that  he  was  Peter  III.,  Emperor 
of  Russia.  This  avowal  inspired  the  credulous 
master  with  devotion  to  his  mysterious  servant, 
and  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  expressing  that 
feeling.  Once  having  gone  with  him  to  a  wed- 
ding-feast in  Montenegro,  he  treated  him  publicly 
with  great  marks  of  respect,  which  however  only 
caused  mirth  amongst  the  guests,  who  made  a  joke 
of  the  subject.  In  spite  of  this  first  failure  the  re- 
port spread,  and  began  rapidly  to  gain  ground,  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  in  the  country. 

Stephen  Mali  now  transferred  his  residence  to 
Montenegro,  where,  notwithstanding  he  was  de- 
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clared  by  the  Vladika  to  be  an  impostor,  the  num- 
ber of  his  adherents  continued  to  increase,  and  he 
was  finally  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the  country. 
The  Servian  Patriarch  sent  him  a  splendid  horse 
as  a  present.  The  report  of  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  Emperor  in  Montenegro  produced  such  a 
powerful  excitement  in  the  Venetian  territory  on 
the  coast,  that  the  Republic  was  obliged  to  inter- 
fere by  an  armed  force.  Peter  Djaya,  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Risano,  a  town  not  far 
from  Cattaro,  and  chiefly  peopled  by  members  of 
the  Greek  Church,  had  sent  Stephen  Mali  a  pre- 
sent consisting  of  arms  and  articles  of  dress,  accom- 
panied with  a  respectful  letter.  This  circumstance 
derived  particular  importance  from  the  fact  that 
this  Peter  Djaya  had  formerly  visited  Russia. 
On  this  account  the  Venetian  Authorities  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  a  reprimand  to  Djaya  and  to 
two  Capitanis  (municipal  officers)  of  Risano,  called 
Chelovich  and  Korda,  who  received  the  admonition 
with  so  bad  a  grace  that  a  violent  altercation  en- 
sued between  them  and  the  Venetian  Authorities. 
They  were  cited  to  Cattaro  in  order  to  answer  for 
this  act  of  disrespect,  and  having  disregarded  a 
thrice-repeated  summons,  a  Major  was  sent  with 
forty  soldiers  to  conduct  them  under  escort.  The 
Major  having  arrived  at  Risano  performed  his  mis- 
sion with  great  secresy,  and  on  leaving  *the  town 
was  reconducted  to  his  vessel  by  the  three  indivi- 
duals in  question,  who  entertained  no  suspicion  of 
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his  design  against  them.  When  they  were  close  to 
the  shore  the  Major  on  a  sudden  ordered  them  to 
be  seized  and  thrown  into  the  vessel,  but  their  cries 
for  assistance  attracted  a  large  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  always  armed ; 
these  immediately  rescued  their  countrymen  and 
drove  the  Venetian  Major  to  his  vessel,  at  which 
several  shots  were  fired.  The  Venetian  Govern- 
ment sent  a  considerable  force  to  reduce  Risano, 
but  it  was  repulsed  with  some  loss ;  and  the  Re- 
public, which  was  already  in  a  great  state  of  weak- 
ness and  decline,  was  fain  to  content  itself  mth  an 
apology  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  de- 
claration of  fidelity  to  the  Doge  and  the  Republic. 
About  this  time  the  Russian  Court  sent  a  Prince 
Dolgorouki  to  Montenegro,  to  proclaim  Stephen 
Mali  an  impostor.  The  Vladika  on  this  occasion 
invited  the  chiefs  of  all  the  districts  to  Cettigne,  and 
all  came  excepting  the  one  of  Chermnitza,  where 
Mali  was  residing  at  the  time.  The  Vladika  and 
Prince  Dolgorouki  informed  them  that  Peter  the 
Third  was  dead,  and  consequently  Stephen  Mali 
an  impostor ;  this  intelligence  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Assembly,  who  declared  that  they 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Mali.  How- 
ever on  the  following  day  when  the  firing  of  rifles 
on  the  adjacent  hills  announced  his  arrival,  they 
ran  to  meet  him,  exclaiming,  "  Hail  to  us  this  day 
and  ever  !  our  Lord  is  coming  !  '^  On  his  arrival 
at  Cettigne  the  Vladika  and  Dolgorouki  contrived 
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to  incarcerate  him  in  a  room  of  the  upper  story  of 
the  convent.  He  however  did  not  lose  his  presence 
of  mind_,  and  said  to  those  who  kept  guard  over 
him^  "  You  see  yourselves  that  Prince  Dolgorouki 
acknowledges  me  to  be  the  Emperor,  because  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  placed  me  above  himself, 
but  under  himself."  This  accidental  circumstance 
confirmed  the  simple-minded  Montenegrines  in  the 
belief  of  his  being  the  true  Peter,  and  Dolgorouki 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  without  having 
attained  his  object. 

The  Turks  attacked  Montenegro  about  this  time, 
considering  Mali,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  as 
an  agent  of  Russia,  with  whom  they  were  then  at 
war^.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  part 
which  he  took  personally  during  that  war,  except 
that  he  erected  several  fortifications  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Herzegovina,  which  bear  his  name  to  the 
present  day. 

*  Hammer,  who  wrote  his  history  chiefly  from  Turkish  autho- 
rities, relates  the  afiair  of  Stephen  MaH  in  the  following  manner : 
"  The  Little  (Mali)  Stephen,  a  monk  devoted  to  the  Russian  in- 
terest, put  all  Montenegro  into  a  state  of  revolt.  He  played  the 
part  of  an  inspired  prophet,  announcing  the  speedy  arrival  of 
Russian  armies,  and  usurped  an  authority  over  Montenegro  from 
Niksichi  to  Scutari.  The  Governor  of  Bosnia,  Silehdar  Mahomet 
Pasha,  and  that  of  Rumelia,  Mahomed  Pasha,  attacked  and  twice 
defeated  him,  but  they  dared  not  attempt  him  in  the  centre  of 
the  mountains  in  the  fortified  convent  of  Cettigne,  whence  on  a 
former  occasion  the  gallant  Governor  of  Bosnia,  Koprihsade  Nau- 
man  Pasha,  was  obliged  to  retreat." — GescMchte  des  Osmanni- 
schen  Reichs,  vol.  viii.  p.  300.  The  above  details  are  taken  from 
the  Reisen  unci  Landheschreibungen  der  Aelteren  und  Neueren 
Zeit^  pubhshed  at  Stuttgard. 
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Stephen  Mali  ruled  Montenegro  for  about  four 
years,  the  inhabitants  yielding  him  a  Tvilling  and 
unconditional  obedience.  It  is  related  that  he 
ordered  two  individuals  to  be  shot  for  theft,  and 
that  having  deposited  on  a  stone  lying  on  the  road 
from  Montenegro  to  Cattaro  ten  ducats  and  a  sil- 
ver-mounted pistol,  they  remained  safe  for  several 
weeks,  although  passed  daily  by  a  number  of  people. 
The  extraordinary  consideration  which  he  enjoyed, 
and  by  which  he  exacted  such  unlimited  submission 
from  a  people  impatient  of  every  restraint,  was 
however  impaired  by  the  Turkish  war,  in  which  he 
seems  not  to  have  exhibited  any  marked  proofs  of 
courage,  or  at  least  of  that  desperate  valour  charac- 
teristic of  the  Montenegrines,  and  which  they  natur- 
ally expected  from  one  whom  they  had  acknowledged 
as  their  leader.  His  end  was  wretched :  having  lost 
his  sight  at  the  springing  of  a  mine,  he  retired  into 
a  convent,  where  his  Greek  servant  murdered  him 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Pasha  of  Scutari. 

During  the  Austro-Russian  war  of  1789-1791, 
the  Montenegrines  rendered  important  services  to 
the  Allies  by  conducting  a  partisan  war  on  the 
Turkish  borders.  Notwithstanding  this  and  their 
former  services,  their  independence  was  not  secured 
by  the  peace  of  Sistovo  in  1791 ;  but  they  obtained 
it  themselves  in  1796,  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  modem  history,  and  worthy  of  the 
best  times  of  ancient  Greece.  After  various  fruit- 
less negotiations  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge 
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the  supremacy  of  the  Porte^  the  Pasha  of  Scutari 
received  in  1796  an  absolute  order  to  unite  the 
troops  of  all  the  adjoining  Pashalics^  and  to  con- 
quer or  exterminate  the  whole  population  of  Mon- 
tenegro. He  entered  the  country  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army^  composed  of  Albanians^  Janis- 
saries, and  other  chosen  troops  of  the  Sultan.  The 
invaders  were  met  by  the  Montenegrines  under 
the  command  of  their  Vladika,  Peter  Petrovich. 
Having  decided  on  a  general  action,  he  began  by 
making  a  feigned  attack  on  the  Turks,  after  which 
he  retired  to  a  Pass,  where  he  posted  5000  picked 
men.  These  he  ordered  to  scatter  on  the  rocks 
the  red  skull-caps  usually  worn  by  the  Montene- 
grines, and  to  keep  watch-fires  lighted  during  the 
night,  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that  he  opposed 
them  with  all  his  force.  This  done,  he  made  a 
forced  march,  by  which  he  completely  turned  the 
invading  army  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  The 
Turks,  deceived  by  the  red  caps  and  the  watch- 
fires,  believed  that  they  had  the  whole  force  of  the 
Montenegrines  before  them,  and  in  the  morning 
attacked  the  Pass,  which  was  resolutely  defended 
for  several  hours  by  the  5000  Montenegrines  left 
in  its  guard.  About  noon  the  Vladika  appeared 
with  his  army  in  the  rear  of  the  Turks,  who,  being 
hemmed  in  between  two  assailants  and  having 
their  retreat  cut  off,  fought  desperately  during  three 
days  and  nights,  until  they  were  completely  anni- 
hilated.   About  30,000  of  the  Turks  were  killed, 
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and  amongst  the  rest  the  Pasha  in  command, 
whose  head  is  still  preserved  as  a  trophy  at  Cet- 
tigne.  All  the  baggage  of  the  enemy,  of  great  va- 
lue, became  the  spoil  of  the  victors.  Since  that  time 
the  Turks  have  never  ventured  to  enter  Montene- 
gro, with  which  several  districts  of  the  enemy's 
territory  united  after  that  glorious  feat  of  arms. 

Although  the  protection  of  Russia  did  not  shelter 
the  Montenegrines  from  the  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies, they  continued  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to 
maintain  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburg.  The  Emperor  Paul  sent  many 
rich  presents  to  their  churches ;  he  also  established 
there  a  judicial  tribunal  called  Kuluk,  which  con- 
sisted of  sixty  chieftains,  and  assigned  a  sum  of 
money  for  their  salaries;  but  as  nobody  would 
submit  to  their  authority,  the  tribunal  was  abo- 
lished after  a  year's  duration. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
that  Montenegro  attracted  the  notice  of  Europe, 
although  not  in  a  degree  commensurate  to  its  im- 
portance, by  the  prominent  part  it  took  in  the  war 
between  France  and  Russia,  and  the  extraordinary 
devotion  it  showed  to  the  last-named  Power  in  a 
quarrel  entirely  foreign  to  its  own  interests.  The 
details  of  that  remarkable  campaign  are  very  little 
known:  the  following  particulars  are  taken  from 
an  authentic  source  published  in  Russia,  which  has 
never  been  touched  upon  in  the  literature  of  any 
other  European  country. 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  1799  the  united  forces 
of  Eussia  and  Turkey  took  the  Ionian  Islands  from 
the  French,  and  that  they  remained  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  former  Power  until  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
in  1807.  This  circumstance  brought  the  Rus- 
sians into  the  vicinity  of  Montenegro,  and  gave 
them  additional  facilities  for  increasing  their  in- 
fluence over  that  country,  whose  chief,  the  Vladika, 
having  been  educated  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  al- 
ready devoted  to  their  interest.  They  maintained 
a  political  agent  there,  a  M.  Sankowski,  and  in 
1803  Count  Marcus  Ivelich,  belonging  to  a  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  Russian  service,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  same  Government  to  excite  the 
Montenegrines  against  the  French,  and  to  ensure 
their  allegiance  to  the  Russian  monarch.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  Montenegro,  being  a  native 
of  the  neighbouring  country;  and  having  been 
employed  there  on  a  similar  errand  during  the 
war  with  Turkey  in  1789-91,  he  obtained  an  easy 
and  complete  success. 

In  1805  Russia,  being  engaged  with  England 
and  Austria  against  France,  marched  an  army  to 
Austria,  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to 
Hanover  in  English  vessels,  and  at  the  same  time 
despatched  from  Cronstadt  to  the  Mediterranean  a 
fleet  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  hne  and  one 
frigate,  under  Admiral  Seniavin,  an  officer  who 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  great  professional  talent 
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and  remarkable  decision  of  character.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-cliief  of  the  Russian  forces 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  principal  station  of  which 
was  then  Corfu.  M.  Broniewski  served  in  that 
fleet,  and  has  described  all  its  operations  during  a 
campaign  of  five  years,  from  1805  to  1810"^. 

This  fleet  left  Cronstadt  in  September,  and 
after  ha^dng  remained  for  a  short  time  at  Ports- 
mouth, Gibraltar,  and  Messina,  arrived  at  Corfu 
January  the  8th,  1836.  The  Russian  forces, 
united  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Seniavin, 

*  Yladimir  Broniewski  was  bom  in  1784,  and  educated  at  the 
nayal  and  military  school,  which  he  left  in  1802  with  the  rank  of 
midshipman.  After  haying  served  three  years  in  the  Baltic  fleet, 
he  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Admiral  Seniavin,  and  distin- 
guished liimself  on  several  occasions,  particularly  at  the  battle  of 
Tenedos,  against  the  Turks,  in  1807.  He  describes  the  campaign 
of  that  fleet  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  a  Naval  Officer,'  and  completed 
this  description  in  the  '  Letters  of  a  Naval  Officer.'  Broniewski 
returned  overland  to  Russia  from  Trieste,  1810,  with  the  crews  of 
the  ships,  which  were  sold  to  the  French  in  that  part,  and  pub- 
Hshed  a  description  of  his  voyage.  He  afterwards  served  in  the 
Black  Sea  till  1816,  when  he  was  obhged  to  leave  the  service 
on  account  of  ill-health.  He  was  then  employed  as  inspector 
of  some  mihtary  schools,  and  died,  in  1835,  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  pubHshed,  besides  those  we  have  enumerated, 
a  work  on  the  Crimea  and  a  history  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
and  made  several  translations.  The  family  of  Broniewski  is  of 
Pohsh  descent,  and  some  branches  of  it  are  still  in  existence  in 
Poland.  It  produced  a  celebrated  author,  Martinus  Broniewski, 
known  to  learned  Europe  under  the  name  of  Bronovius,  whose 
work,  '  De  Tartaria,'  is  frequently  quoted  by  the  celebrated  tra- 
veller. Dr.  Clarke.  He  was  employed  by  King  Stephen  Bathory 
on  diplomatic  missions  to  the  Crimea,  and  wrote  a  description  of 
that  country  for  his  monarch.  I 
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amounted  to  ten  ships  of  the  line^  eight  frigates, 
six  corvettes,  six  brigs,  and  twelve  gun-boats. 
This  fleet  was  manned  by  9708  sailors  and  ma- 
rines, and  carried  1154  guns.  There  were  besides 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  13,000  troops,  consisting 
of  regular  Russian  infantry  and  an  Albanian 
legion.  Pozzo  de  Borgo,  since  so  celebrated  in 
the  diplomacy  of  Europe,  accompanied  Seniavin 
as  political  agent.  The  position  of  Seniavin  was 
however  difficult,  because  the  treaty  of  Presburg, 
which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  Austro- Russian 
army  at  Austerlitz,  put  the  French  in  possession 
of  the  ancient  dominions  of  Venice,  extending 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  which 
Austria  was  compelled  to  resign.  Receiving  no 
orders  from  his  Government  how  to  act  under 
these  circumstances,  Seniavin  decided  on  his  own 
responsibility  to  occupy  the  province  of  Bocca  di 
Cattaro,  and  to  raise  its  Slavonic  population  con- 
jointly with  that  of  Montenegro  against  the  Prench. 
These  were  already  in  possession  of  Dalmatia,  and 
on  the  point  of  entering  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  which 
had  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Austria  ever 
since  the  treaty  of  Campo  Pormio  in  1798.  This 
resolution  was  executed  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1806,  by  a  naval  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Baylie"^.     Broniewski,  who  served  in  that 

*  Mr.  Bay  lie,  a  native  of  this  country,  entered  the  Russian 
service  in  1784,  and  died  in  1826,  a  rear-admiral  of  the  Black 
Sea.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Naples,  in  1799,  where  he  as- 
sisted Cardinal  Ruffe  in  taking  the  city  from  the  French. 
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expeclition_,  gives  the  following  account  of  it,  as  well 
as  of  the  motives  which  induced  Admiral  Seniavin 
to  undertake  it. 

"  When  the  report  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
had  concluded  a  peace  at  Presburg  with  the  French, 
ceding  to  them  Venice  and  Dalmatia,  was  con- 
firmed at  Corfu,  and  when  it  became  known  that 
the  French  Government  had  communicated  with 
Ali  Pasha  to  induce  that  insubordinate  subject  of 
the  Sultan  to  admit  its  troops,  the  situation  of  the 
Admiral  became  very  difficult,  but  it  gave  him  the 
happy  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  following 
circumstance.  Having  formerly  served  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, he  was  acquainted  with  the  devotion 
of  the  Slavonic  nations  to  Russia,  and  particularly 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cattaro  and  Montenegro,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  already  under  her  protection. 
Therefore,  being  now  invested  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  forces  in  those  parts,  although 
he  had  not  received  any  instructions  or  even  infor- 
mation as  to  the  relations  existing  between  the 
French  and  Russian  Governments  since  the  return 
of  the  troops  of  the  latter  to  their  own  country ; 
yet,  considering  the  hostile  proceedings  which 
were  continued  by  the  French,  he  resolved  to  secure 
the  command  of  the  Adriatic,  and  so  at  once  to 
keep  the  French  from  approaching  Corfu,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  gaining  over  the  Greeks,  who 
looked  with  great  anxiety  for  any  opportunity  to 
throw  ofi"  the  Turkish  yoke.     Having  adopted  this 
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resolution^  Seniavin  determined  on  acting  without 
any  loss  of  time ;  but  he  met  with  a  new  and  im- 
portant difficulty.  General  Lacy,  who  commanded 
before  him  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  had  orders  to 
bring  back  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  all  the 
land  forces,  leaving  only  garrisons  for  the  defence 
of  the  Republic.  Seniavin  strongly  represented  to 
him  how  important  it  was  for  his  country  to  pre- 
vent the  French  from  establishing  themselves  in 
Dalmatia  and  Albania,  and  how  difficult  it  would 
otherwise  become  to  defend  the  Ionian  Republic 
against  them.  At  last,  upon  his  urgent  demand. 
Lacy  resolved  to  leave  the  greatest  part  of  the 
troops  to  Seniavin,  and  started  for  Russia  with 
only  the  regiment  of  the  Grenadiers  of  Siberia.  "^  "^ 

"  On  February  9,  Captain  Baylie  received  orders 
to  appear  with  a  ship  of  the  line,  two  Mgates,  and 
a  schooner,  off  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  to  enter  into 
communication  with  M.  Sankowski,  diplomatic 
agent  in  Montenegro,  and  to  give  hopes  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cattaro  of  our  protection  and  assist- 
ance ;  after  this  he  was  to  establish  a  blockade  in 
the  canal  of  Calamotta,  between  the  islands  of 
Meleto  and  Agosta,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
from  arriving  at  Cattaro.  Here  he  was  to  await 
the  consequences  of  these  measures ;  but  should 
the  inhabitants  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro  manifest  a  wish 
to  deliver  themselves  from  the  enemy,  he  was  forth- 
with to  occupy  their  country. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro  formerly 
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constituted  an  independent  Republic,  as  the  seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  by  which  they  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  protection  of  the  Republic  of  Venice"^ 
expressly  states  that,  ^  should  the  Republic  be  un- 
able to  defend  the  territory  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  its 
inhabitants  shall  have  the  right  to  become  again 
independent  -^  and  in  consequence  of  this  they  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Austria,  to 
whom  this  province  was  unjustly  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  The  Court  of  Vienna 
was  therefore  obliged  to  confirm  the  former  rights 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  receive  the  province  on 
the  same  conditions  on  which  it  was  held  by  the 
Venetians.  The  population  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro, 
having  now  learned  that,  contrary  to  their  rights, 
they  were  ceded  to  France,  whose  domination  would 
destroy  their  common  liberty  and  welfare,  were 
plunged  by  this  news  into  great  affliction.  The 
Austrian  Government  persecuted  the  principal  citi- 
zens on  the  mere  suspicion  of  their  attachment  to 
Russia.  One  of  them  resolved  to  raise  his  voice,  and 
addressed  the  people  on  a  Sunday  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  ^  Arise  from  inactivity,  my  brethren ! 
this  state  of  despondency  is  unworthy  of  you  !  we 
are  standing  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  an 
abyss  yawns  under  our  feet.  Our  country  is  in  jeo- 
pardy, and  only  one  path  to  liberty  still  remains  to 
us, — ^your  swords  and  valour  will  show  it  to  you ! ' 

*  This  event  took  place  in  the  beginning   of  the  fifteenth 
century. 
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"All  who  were  present  in  tlie  clinrcli/  having 
their  hearts  filled  with  despair_,  and  animated  by 
the  warmest  patriotism,  swore  either  to  die  or  iree 
themselves  from  the  power  of  the  French.  The 
exclamations  '  Who  is  a  warrior^  V  ^  To  arms,  bre- 
thren !^  raised  their  dejected  spirits  in  an  instant : 
it  spread  like  wildfire,  and  in  a  few  hours  all  the 
population  was  under  arms;  the  alarm-bell  was 
rung  even  in  the  fortress  of  Cattaro,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Austrian  Governor,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  declared  that  they  were  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  to  the  last  drop  in  defence  of 
their  liberty.  It  was  not  only  their  attachment  to 
Russia,  but  also  their  public  and  private  advantage, 
which  produced  such  a  wonderful  unanimity;  it 
was  enough  for  the  Russian  flag  to  appear,  in  order 
to  arm  the  whole  population,  and  no  one  enter- 
tained a  doubt  about  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
Emperor.  Many  inhabitants  who  had  been  in  our 
service  particularly  wished  for  such  a  change.  The 
Captains  of  the  Communitats  (chiefs  of  districts) 
of  Risano  and  Castel  Nuovo,  the  Counts  Sava 
Ivelich  and  George  Voynovich,  showed  the  most 
zeal  and  readiness  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
country. 

"  The  chiefs  of  the  nation  (Captains  of  the  Com- 
munitats) having  assembled,  resolved  not  only  to 
seek  the  protection  of  the  orthodox  Emperor  of 

*  "  Kto  yest  vitiaz  ?"  the  usual  signal  to  take  up  arms  amongst 
the  Slavonic  populations  of  the  Adriatic. 
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Russia^  but  even  to  swear  to  him  an  unconditional 
allegiance.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  M.  Sankowski  and  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Montenegro.  The  former  being 
certain  of  the  Admirals  intention  to  lend  assist- 
ance for  the  defence  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  did  not 
reject  the  petition  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  de- 
served such  favour  by  their  devotion  and  attach- 
ment to  us.  The  Metropolitan,  Peter  Petrovich, 
chief  of  the  people  of  Montenegro,  who  have  ac- 
knowledged themselves  subjects  of  Russia  for 
ninety-seven  years,  decided,  with  the  consent  of 
the  heads  of  his  nation  assembled  in  a  general  Diet 
at  Cettigne,  February  the  15th,  not  only  to  fight 
the  French,  but  also  to  expel  the  Austrian  troops. 
Having  assumed  the  supreme  command  over  the 
united  forces  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro  and  Montenegro, 
he  besieged  the  fortress  of  Castel  Nuovo.  The 
timely  arrival  of  Captain  Baylie's  squadron,  on  the 
16th,  prevented  the  people  from  exercising  a  ter- 
rible vengeance  upon  the  Austrians.  Negotiations 
were  opened  between  the  besiegers  and  besieged, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Metropolitan  declared 
to  the  Austrian  Commander  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, that  if  he  did  not  surrender  the  fortress  he 
would  take  it  by  storm.  Captain  Baylie,  who  was 
requested  by  the  Austrian  Governor  to  fire  a  single 
gun,  upon  which  he  would  surrender,  proposed  that 
the  fortress  should  be  delivered  to  the  Captains  of 
the  Communitats,  who  then  constituted  the  local 
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authority^,  and  remarked  that  the  Austrians  were 
defending  the  enemy ^s  territory,  as  the  term  of  the 
19th  of  January,  upon  which,  according  to  the 
treaty,  it  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  French,  was 
already  passed.  The  imperial  commissioner.  Mar- 
quis de  Ghisilee,  acceded  to  this  proposal.  In  this 
manner  the  gallant  nation  recovered  its  indepen- 
dence, and  replaced  the  Austrian  garrisons  in  all 
the  eight  fortresses  of  its  territory  without  blood- 
shed. 

"  At  nine  o^ clock  in  the  morning  the  Metropo- 
litan, accompanied  by  the  chiefs,  went  on  board 
the  Asia  (a  ship  of  the  line),  whence  he  returned 
on  shore  with  Captain  Baylie  and  a  company  of 
marines.  We  were  received  by  the  clergy  bearing 
the  cross,  who  gave  us  their  benediction,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  bread  and  salt^,  whilst  the  people 
joyfully  exclaimed,  'Vivat  Alexander!'  At  the 
convent  of  Savino,  where  more  than  10,000  people 
were  collected,  the  assembled  clergy  performed  a 
solemn  service,  after  which  the  Metropolitan  con- 
secrated the  standards,  and  presented  them  to  the 
Captains  with  the  following  address : — '  Gallant 
Slavonians,  your  wishes  are  now  accomplished; 
you  behold  in  the  midst  of  you  your  long-expected 
brethren, — your  brethren  by  race,  faith,  gallantry, 
and  glory  !  The  powerful  monarch  of  Russia  re- 
ceives you  into  the  number  of  his  children.  Oh 
let  us  bless  the  providence  of  the  Lord  !     Oh  let 

*  The  usual  peace-offerings  amongst  the  Slavonic  nations. 
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this  day  of  joy  and  happiness  remain  for  ever  in 
yonr  memory  !  But  before  I  entrust  to  you  these 
sacred  standards^  you  must  swear  to  defend  them 
to  the  last  extremity/ 

" '  We  swear  to  do  so  !  ^  was  the  unanimous 
answer  of  the  people ;  and  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  Slavonians,  they  brandished  their 
naked  swords,  and  swore  by  the  dust  of  their  fathers 
to  be  faithful  unto  the  grave. 

"  The  enthusiasm  of  the  population  during  our 
march  toward  the  town  was  to  us  a  most  gratifying 
spectacle ;  the  Russian  colours  were  hoisted  on  the 
fortresses  of  Castel  Nuovo-  and  Espagnola  with 
loud  exclamations  of  'Vivat  our  White  Tzar^!' 
*May  our  Alexander  live  for  ages!^  The  vessels 
of  the  squadron  as  well  as  the  fortresses  displayed 
all  their  colours  and  fired  salutes.  From  that  mo- 
ment until  late  at  night  the  firing  of  cannons  and 


*  The  term  White  Monarch,  Ak  Padishah^  is  apphed  through- 
out all  the  East  to  the  monarchs  of  Eussia,  and  is  usual  amongst 
the  natives  of  the  coimtry,  particularly  in  their  old  popular 
songs.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  Grand  Dulses 
of  Moscow  when  they  became  independent  of  the  Tartar  domi- 
nion, from  which  time  they  have  been  called  Tzagan  Khan  in 
Mongohan,  and  Ak  Padishah  ia  Turkish,  both  terms  having  the 
same  signification.  The  appellation  of  '  White'  is  generally  used 
by  the  Turkish  and  Mongolian  nations  to  express  the  condition 
of  free  and  noble,  in  contradistinction  to  '  Black,'  which  signifies 
a  slave  or  ignoble.  Thus  the  Calmucs  are  divided  into  '  wliite- 
bones,'  or  nobles,  and  '  black-bones,'  or  plebeians.  In  Russia  for- 
merly '  to  be  made  white'  signified  to  be  freed  from  taxes  and 
services. 
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rifles  continued  without  intermission.  The  inha- 
bitants knew  no  bounds  to  their  joy ;  they  regaled 
the  soldiers  with  the  best  things  they  had,  and 
embraced  them  with  tears  of  joy.  Enthusiasm 
and  a  sincere  emotion  were  painted  on  the  counte- 
nance of  every  one,  and  this  day  presented  a  most 
enrapturing  solemnity." 

Flattering  as  this  enthusiastic  reception  must 
have  been  to  the  self-love  and  national  vanity  of 
the  Russians,  the  advantages  which  their  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean  derived  from  the  willing  assist- 
ance of  the  Slavonic  populations  of  the  Adriatic 
were  even  more  solid.  They  are  enumerated  in 
the  following  manner : — 

^'  The  territories  of  Cattaro  and  Montenegro  bor- 
dering on  the  Slavonic  n[ations  devoted  to  Russia, 
separated  from  Dalmatia  by  the  independent  repub- 
lic of  Ragusa,  and  adjoining  Servia  through  Her- 
zegovina, constituted  a  most  admirable  position 
for  our  forces,  and  became,  under  the  political 
circumstances  of  that  time,  a  very  valuable  ac- 
quisition. The  Herzegovinians  and  the  gallant 
George  Czerny,  leader  of  the  Servians,  facilitated 
the  arrival  of  assistance  from  Russia,  and  could, 
in  case  of  need,  impede,  conjointly  with  us,  all  the 
operations  of  Buonaparte,  preserving,  in  that  man- 
ner, the  integrity  of  our  ally,  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

"  Possessing  at  Cattaro  a  safe  port  in  the  midst 
of  the  Adriatic,  Seniavin  increased  his  forces  by 
12,000  gallant  warriors  from  Montenegro  and  the 
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sea-coast,  and  transferred  the  theatre  of  war  from 
Corfu  into  Dalmatia.  By  a  strict  blockade  he  cut 
off  the  communications  between  that  pro\dnce  and 
Italy,  and  compelled  the  enemy's  armies  and  trans- 
ports to  pass  through  the  Austrian  dominions,  over 
mountains  without  roads,  which,  added  to  the  in- 
disposition of  the  inhabitants,  placed  the  French 
generals  in  a  very  difficult  situation ;  so  that  Na- 
poleon, who  had  proclaimed  his  pretensions  to  se- 
veral towns  of  Albania,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Venetian  Republic  (Butrinto,  Parga,  etc.), 
saw  his  schemes  upon  Greece,  and  particularly 
Corfu,  destroyed  almost  as  soon  as  put  into  exe- 
cution. 

^^  The  ambitious  and  greedy  Ali  Pasha,  when  in- 
formed of  the  occupation  of  Cattaro,  and  of  the 
measures  that  had  been  adopted  for  keeping  him 
within  the  limits  of  neutrality,  began,  after  a  few 
manifestations  of  ill-will,  to  seek  the  acquaintance 
of  Seniavin,  and  having  made  it,  he  became  a  good 
and  friendly  neighbour ;  thus  Buonaparte  lost  his 
last  remaining  hope  of  overthrowing  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  occupation  of  the  republic  of  Ra- 
gusa  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Sultan,  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  conquer  the  territory 
of  Cattaro  by  force  of  arms  or  political  intrigues, 
clearly  prove  what  a  poiat  of  importance  for  the 
future  plans  of  a  conqueror  was  formed  by  this 
province,  insignificant  in  other  respects.  On  all 
these  accounts,  the  occupation  of  Cattaro  produced 
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a  great  noise.  The  contact  of  France  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte  was  prevented^  and  the  project  of 
gaining  over  the  Greeks  and  Slavonians  annihi- 
lated/' 

This  exposition  of  the  advantages  which  Rnssia 
had  acquired  by  the  occupation  of  Cattaro  and 
Montenegro^  sufficiently  shows  what  assistance  she 
may  derive  from  the  warlike  and  devoted  inhabi- 
tants of  these  countries  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Turkey  and  Austria.  It  also  shows  the  importance 
to  us  of  the  Ionian  Islands,,  which  afford  a  most 
advantageous  position  to  counterbalance  the  influ- 
ence of  Russia  in  those  quarters^  and  effectually  to 
check  her  progress  in  case  of  war ;  since  the  occu- 
pation of  the  important  military  position  of  Bocca 
di  Cattaro  will  always  be  easy  for  that  Power  which 
commands  the  Adriatic  by  the  superiority  of  its 
naval  force. 

The  Admiral  himself  arrived  with  ships  and 
troops  on  the  13th  of  March^  and  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  began  to  make 
immediate  preparations  for  an  active  war  which 
he  intended  to  carry  into  Dalmatia.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Bocca  di  Cattaro  furnished  at  their  own 
expense  thirty  vessels,  carrying  from  eight  to  ten 
guns,  which  were  of  great  service  to  the  Russian 
fleet.  Captain  Baylie  took,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
the  fortified  island  of  Curzola,  situated  near  the  Dal- 
matian  coast,  and  occupied  several  other  islands. 
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whilst  the  B/Ussian  cruizers  seized  more  than  a 
hundred  vessels  laden  with  stores  and  ammunition 
intended  for  the  French  army  in  Dalmatia,  and 
despatched  from  various  ports   of  Italy. 

All  these  decisive  measures  were  put  in  force  by 
Seniavin  on  his  sole  responsibility,  and  without 
any  instructions  from  his  Government.  At  last  he 
received,  in  the  month  of  May,  a  fall  approval  of 
his  proceedings,  which  produced  a  new  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  amongst  the  Slavonians,  whose  devo- 
tion to  Russia  was  still  more  increased  by  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  the  Admiral.  Broniewski  gives 
the  following  curious  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in, which  this  feeling  was  propagated. 

"  I  happened  to  enter  a  school :  all  the  pupils 
arose  directly,  and  addressed  me  simultaneously 
with  a  salutation.  The  teacher  asked  them  the 
following  questions : — ^  Whom  ought  we  to  wor- 
ship V  '  The  only  God !'  was  the  answer.  'Whom 
ought  we  to  serve  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  ?^ 
'  Alexander  alone !  ^  was  the  unanimous  reply. 
'Whom  ought  we  to  hate?'  etc.,  etc.  This  is  a 
catechism  worthy  of  a  gallant  nation  !  Children 
who  scarcely  begin  to  speak,  learn  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  Alexander,  and  repeat  it  to  every  one 
whom  they  meet.  The  boys  are  constantly  firing 
pistols,  exclaiming,  '  Long  live  our  Tzar  Alex- 
ander'/  'Perish  the  dogs'  faith  P  {i.e.  Roman 
Catholicism)." 
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The  French  could  not  remain  passive  spectators 
of  such  events ;  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Marmont  and  Lauriston, 
marched  through  the  Austrian  territory  in  order  to 
subdue  Cattaro,  and  expel  the  Russians  and  their 
Montenegrine  allies.  The  republic  of  Ragusa  was 
occupied,  and  active  hostilities  began.  But  before 
proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  campaign,  a 
sketch  of  the  Montenegrine  mode  of  making  war 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

"  A  Montenegrine  is  always  armed,  and  carries 
about  him,  during  his  most  peaceful  occupation,  a 
rifle,  pistols,  a  yatagan,  and  a  cartouch-box.  The 
Montenegrines  spend  their  leisure-time  in  firing 
at  a  target,  and  are  accustomed  to  this  exercise 
from  their  boyhood.  Their  very  games  and  amuse- 
ments bear  the  stamp  of  a  military  character,  and 
they  are  admitted  by  all  to  be  most  skilful  shots. 
Being  inured  to  hardships  and  privations,  they  per- 
form, without  fatigue  and  in  high  spirits,  very  long 
and  forced  marches.  They  leap  over  wide  ditches, 
supporting  themselves  on  their  long  rifles,  and 
pass  over  precipices  where  bridges  would  be  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  every  other  kind  of  troops,  and 
they  climb  the  steepest  rocks  with  great  facility ; 
they  also  bear,  with  the  utmost  patience,  hunger, 
thirst,  and  every  kind  of  privation.  When  the 
enemy  is  defeated  and  retiring,  they  pursue  him 
with  such  rapidity,  that  they  supply  the  want  of 
cavalry,  which  it  is  impossible  to  employ  in  their 
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mountamous  country.  Like  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
they  are  constantly  at  war  with  the  Turks.  In- 
habiting mountains,  which  present  at  every  step 
passes  where  a  handful  of  brave  men  may  arrest 
the  progress  of  an  army,  they  are  not  afraid  of  a 
surprise,  particularly  as  they  have  on  their  frontier 
a  constant  guard,  and  the  whole  of  their  force  may 
be  collected  within  twenty-four  hours  upon  the 
threatened  point.  When  the  en%my  is  in  great 
force,  they  bum  their  villages,  devastate  their  fields, 
and,  after  having  enticed  him  into  the  mountains, 
they  surround  him,  and  attack  him  in  a  most  de- 
sperate manner. 

'^  When  the  country  is  in  danger,  the  Montene- 
grines  forget  all  personal  feelings  of  private  ad- 
vantage and  enmity ;  they  obey  the  orders  of  their 
chief,  and,  hke  gallant  republicans,  they  consider 
it  a  happiness  and  a  grace  of  God  to  die  in  battle. 
It  is  in  such  a  case  that  they  appear  as  real  war- 
riors ;  but  beyond  the  limits  of  their  country  they 
are  savage  barbarians,  who  destroy  everything  with 
fire  and  sword.  Their  ideas  about  war  are  entirely 
different  from  those  which  are  adopted  by  civihzed 
nations.  They  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  enemies 
whom  they  take  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
spare  only  those  who  surrender  before  the  battle^. 
The  property  which  they  take  from  the  enemy  is 

*  The  barbarous  custom  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  enemy, 
eyen  of  the  dead,  as  a  trophy,  continues  in  full  practice  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 
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considered  by  tliem  as  their  own,  and  as  a  reward  of 
courage.  They  literally  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity;  a  Montenegrine  never  sues  for  mercy; 
and  whenever  one  of  them  is  severely  wounded, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  save  him  from  the  enemy, 
his  own  comrades  cut  off  his  head.  When  at  the 
attack  of  Clobuck,  a  small  detachment  of  Russian 
troops  was  obliged  to  retreat,  an  officer  of  stout 
make,  and  no  longer  young,  fell  on  the  ground 
from  exhaustion.  A  Montenegrine  perceiving  it, 
ran  immediately  to  him,  and,  having  drawn  his 
yatagan,  said,  'You  are  very  brave,  and  must  wish 
that  I  should  cut  off  your  head.  Say  a  prayer,  and 
make  the  sign  of  the  Cross.'  The  officer,  horrified 
at  the  proposition,  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and  re- 
joined his  comrades  with  the  assistance  of  the 
friendly  Montenegrine.  They  consider  all  those 
who  have  been  taken  by  the  enemy  as  killed.  They 
carry  out  of  the  battle  their  wounded  comrades  on 
their  shoulders;  and,  be  it  said  to  their  honour, 
they  acted  in  the  same  manner  by  their  allies  the 
Russian  officers  and  soldiers.  Like  the  Circassians, 
they  are  constantly  making  forays  in  small  parties 
for  the  plunder  of  cattle,  and  consider  such  expe- 
ditions as  feats  of  chivalry.  None  of  their  neigh- 
bours can  equal  them  in  that  kind  of  warfare.  Being 
safe  in  their  habitations,  where,  since  a  long  time, 
nobody  dares  to  molest  them,  they  continue  their  de- 
predations with  impunity,  disregarding  the  threats 
of  the  Divan  and  the  hatred  of  their  neighbours ; 

e2 
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in  short,  the  very  name  of  a  Montenegrine  spreads 
terror  round.  Arms,  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  a 
cheese,  some  garlic,  a  little  brandy,  an  old  gar- 
ment, and  two  pair  of  sandals  made  of  raw  hide, 
form  all  the  equipage  of  the  Montenegrines.  On 
their  march  they  do  not  seek  any  shelter  from  rain 
or  cold.  In  rainy  weather  the  Montenegrine  wraps 
around  his  head  the  strooka  (a  shawl  of  coarse 
cloth),  lies  down  on  the  ground  and,  putting 
his  rifle  under  him,  sleeps  very  comfortably. 
Three  or  four  hours  of  repose  are  quite  sufficient 
for  his  rest,  and  the  remainder  of  his  time  is  occu- 
pied in  constant  exertion.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
tain them  in  the  reserve,  and  it  seems  that  they 
cannot  calmly  bear  the  view  of  the  enemy.  When 
they  have  expended  all  their  cartouches,  they 
humbly  request  every  officer  they  meet  to  give 
them  some;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  received 
them,  they  run  headlong  into  the  further  line, 
abusing  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  When  there  is 
no  enemy  in  sight  they  sing  and  dance,  or  go  on 
pillaging,  in  which  we  must  give  them  the  credit 
of  being  perfect  masters;  although  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  high-sounding  names  of  con- 
tribution, requisition,  forced  loans,  etc.  They  call 
piUage  simply  pillage,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
confessing  it. 

"  Their  usual  manner  of  fighting  is  as  foUows  : 
if  they  are  in  great  force,  they  conceal  themselves 
in  ravines,  and  send  out  only  a  small  number  of 
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shooters,  who,  by  retreating,  lead  the  enemy  into 
the  ambush;  here,  after  having  surrounded  him, 
they  attack  him,  usually  preferring  on  such  occa- 
sions swords  to  fire-arms,  because  they  rely  on 
their  personal  strength  and  bravery,  in  which  they 
generally  have  the  advantage  over  their  enemies. 
When  their  numbers  are  inferior,  they  choose  some 
advantageous  position  on  high  rocks,  where,  pro- 
nouncing every  kind  of  abuse  against  their  ene- 
mies, they  challenge  them  to  combat.  Their  at- 
tacks are  mostly  made  during  the  night,  because 
their  principal  system  is  surprise.  However  small 
their  force  may  be,  they  always  try  to  wear  out 
the  enemy  by  constantly  harassing  him.  The  best 
French  Voltigeurs  on  the  advanced  posts  were 
always  destroyed  by  them ;  and  the  enemy's  gene- 
rals found  it  more  advantageous  to  remain  under 
the  cover  of  their  cannon,  of  which  the  Montene- 
grines  were  not  at  all  fond.  However,  they  soon* 
became  accustomed  to  them,  and,  supported  by 
our  rifles,  they  bravely  mounted  the  batteries. 

"  The  tactics  of  the  Montenegrines  are  confined 
to  being  skilful  marksmen.  A  stone,  a  hole,  a  tree, 
offer  them  a  cover  from  the  enemy.  Firing  usually 
in  a  prostrate  position  on  the  ground,  they  are  not 
cavsily  hit,  whilst  their  rapid  and  sure  shots  carry 
destruction  into  the  closed  ranks  of  a  regular 
army.  They  have  besides  a  well-practised  eye  for 
judging  of  distance,  and  thoroughly  understand 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  ground ;  and  as  they 
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usually  fight  retreating,  the  French,  who  took  it 
for  a  sign  of  fear,  constantly  fell  into  their  am- 
bushes; as  for  themselves,  they  are  so  cautious^ 
that  the  most  skilful  manoeuvres  cannot  deceive 
them.  It  may  be  said,  that  they  perceive  the 
enemy  by  scent,  and  they  discover  him  at  distances 
when  his  movements  can  scarcely  be  discerned  by 
means  of  a  telescope.  Their  extraordinary  bold- 
ness frequently  triumphed  over  the  skill  of  the 
experienced  bands  of  the  French.  Attacking  the 
columns  of  the  enemy  in  front  and  flank,  and  act- 
ing separately  without  any  other  system  than  the 
inspirations  of  personal  courage,  they  were  not 
afraid  of  the  terrible  battalion  fire  of  the  French 
infantry.  General  Lauriston  wished  to  send  to 
Paris  two  Montenegrines,  who  were  taken  pri- 
soners; but  one  of  them  broke  his  head  against 
a  wall,  and  the  other  died  of  voluntary  starvation. 
"  It  must  therefore  be  concluded,  that  the  Mon- 
tenegrines cannot  withstand  regular  troops  beyond 
their  mountains,  because,  destroying  everything 
with  fire  and  sword,  they  cannot  long  keep  the  field. 
The  advantages  of  their  courage  in  assisting  the 
Russian  troops,  and  the  fruits  of  victory  were 
lost  by  their  want  of  order.  During  the  siege  of 
Hagusa,  it  was  never  possible  to  know  how  many  of 
them  were  actually  under  arms,  because  they  were 
constantly  going  to  their  homes  with  spoil,  whilst 
others  joined  the  army  in  their  places,  and  after  a 
few  days  of  indefatigable  exertion,  returned  to  the 
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mountains^  to  carry  away  some  insignificant  trifle. 
It  is  impossible  to  undertake  any  distant  expedi- 
tion^  and  consequently  to  accomplish  anything  of 
importance  with  them.  In  one  respect  they  have 
a  great  advantage  over  regular  troops,  by  their 
great  skill  in  mountain  warfare,,  although  they  are 
completely  ignorant  of  the  military  art.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  very  lightly  dressed,  are  ex- 
ceedingly good  marksmen,  and  reload  their  rifles 
with  much  greater  rapidity  than  regular  soldiers, 
who,  having  straight  butts  at  their  muskets,  do 
not  always  hit  their  aim.  The  Montenegrines  dis- 
perse, and  dehberately  firing  from  a  lying  position 
on  the  closed  rank  of  the  enemy,  are  not  afraid  to 
attack  columns  composed  of  a  thousand  men  with 
numbers  not  exceeding  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  In  a  pitched  battle  their  movements 
can  be  ascertamed  only  by  the  direction  of  their 
standards.  They  have  certain  signal-cries,  which 
are  uttered  when  they  are  to  join  in  a  com- 
pact body,  for  attacking  the  weaker  points  of  the 
enemy.  As  soon  as  such  a  signal  is  given,  they 
rush  furiously  onwards,  break  into  the  squares,  and 
at  all  events  succeed  in  creating  great  disorder  in 
the  enemy's  ranks.  It  was  a  terrible  spectacle  to  see 
the  Montenegrines  rushing  forward,  with  heads  of 
slaughtered  enemies  suspended  from  their  necks 
and  shoulders,  and  uttering  savage  yells.  They 
can  be  employed  by  a  regular  army  with  great 
advantage  for  fighting  on  the  advanced  posts,  for 
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seizing  the  enemy's  convoys,  destroying  his  maga- 
zines, etc/' 

The  Russian  commander-in-chief  had  much  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  them  not  to  cut  ofi"  the  heads 
of  their  prisoners.  He  finally  succeeded  not  only 
in  this,  (chiefly  by  paying  them  a  ducat  for  every 
prisoner,)  but,  what  was  more  difficult,  in  per- 
suading them,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Vladika, 
to  embark  for  an  expedition  on  board  ship, — a 
thing  which  they  had  never  done  before.  A  num- 
ber of  them  went  on  board  the  ^Moscow;'  here 
they  were  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
put  their  arms  into  chests.  Notwithstanding  that 
they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  they 
proved  very  troublesome  guests.  Whenever  the 
captain  invited  their  chiefs  to  breakfast,  they  all 
entered  the  cabin ;  and  having  observed  that  more 
dishes  were  served  to  officers  than  to  common 
sailors,  they  wanted  to  have  a  similar  fare.  When 
the  fortress  of  Curzola,  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
was  taken,  and  the  feast  of  Easter  was  approaching, 
they  gave  the  captain  no  repose,  entreating  him 
to  hasten  his  return  to  Cattaro ;  but  when  it  was 
explained  to  them  that  the  vessel  could  not  ad- 
vance against  the  wind,  they  •fell  into  great  des- 
pondency, and  were  to  be  seen  sitting  on  the  deck 
with  downcast  heads.  When  at  last  the  ship  ap- 
proached the  entrance  of  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  and 
they  caught  a  sight  of  their  own  black  mountains, 
they  uttered  joyous  exclamations,  and  began  to 
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sing  and  dance.  On  taking  leave^  they  affection- 
ately embraced  the  captain  and  the  officers^  and 
imdted  those  to  whom  they  had  taken  a  lildng  to 
pay  them  a  visit.  But  when  the  sailors  told  them 
that  they  could  not  leave  the  ship  without  the 
permission  of  their  superiors_,  they  were  much  asto- 
nished^ and  said^  "  If  you  like  to  do  a  things  what 
right  has  another  to  forbid  you?^^ 

Their  parochial  clergy,  who  are  so  ignorant  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  read,  always  take  part  in 
their  wars;  and  being  distinguished  by  their  valour, 
they  generally  command  their  parishioners.  A 
priest  lays  down  his  arms  on  entering  the  church, 
but  takes  them  up  again  after  having  performed 
divine  service;  and  he  is  generally  the  first  at 
the  gathering  when  the  signal  cry  of  "  Kto  jest 
vitiaz  ?''  '^  Who  is  a  warrior  ?^^  is  uttered.  The  su- 
preme military  and  spiritual  chief  of  the  nation, 
the  Vladika,  who  at  that  time  ruled  Montenegro, 
and  commanded  its  forces  against  the  French,  de- 
serves a  particular  notice. 

Peter  Petrovich  was  born  in  1754,  at  Niegush, 
a  village  situated  not  far  from  Cattaro.  Being  des- 
tined from  his  childhood  to  the  dignity  of  Vladika, 
held  by  his  family  ever  since  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  he  was  educated  in  the  Alexandro- 
Newsky  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
He  passed  in  1777  through  all  the  grades  of  mo- 
nastic preferment  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  fa- 
vourably received  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  was 
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consecrated  the  same  year  Metropolitan  of  Mon- 
tenegro^ at  Carlo\dtz  in  Hungary.  He  went  from 
Vienna  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  his  propositions 
to  the  Russian  Court  received  no  attention.  He 
revisited  the  same  capital  a  second  time,  and  was 
favourably  received  by  the  Empress  Catherine. 
After  his  return  from  his  second  visit  to  Russia, 
during  the  war  with  Turkey  in  1789,  he  assisted 
the  first  of  these  Powers^  by  a  diversion  which  he 
made  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  for  which  he 
received  several  marks  of  favour.  We  have  already 
described  his  glorious  victory  over  the  Turks  in 
1796.  The  Emperor  Paul  created  him  knight  of 
the  order  of  Alexander  Newsky ;  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  besides  many  valuable  presents,  sent 
him,  for  the  distinguished  valour  displayed  in  the 
defence  of  Cattaro,  a  costly  episcopal  mitre.  Bro- 
niewski  gives  the  following  description  of  this  re- 
markable personage. 

"  Peter  Petrovich  is  of  a  middle  stature,  well 
made,  has  a  fresh  complexion,  an  agreeable  counte- 
nance, a  grave  deportment,  and  eyes  fiill  of  anima- 
tion. I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  on  his 
entrance  into  Cattaro,  at  church,  on  the  parade, 
when  he  was  inspecting  the  fortifications,  and  in 
the  house  of  the  Governor- General  Poushkine.  I 
have  seen  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  high-priest,  in 
that  of  a  sovereign  prince,  of  a  general,  of  an 
engineer,  and  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  and  I 
can  say  that  he  does  not  at  all  resemble  Peter  the 
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Hennit_,  who  assembled  the  army  of  the  Crusaders ; 
indeed^  he  is  the  only  bishop  in  the  world  who 
unites  in  his  own  person  qualities  so  contrary  to 
those  of  the  pastoral  staff.  When  he  occupied  the 
throne  which  was  prepared  for  him  in  the  church_, 
he  appeared  like  a  monarch.  At  the  house  of  the 
Governor^  his  black  velvet  jacket,  girded  with  a 
costly  sash_,  to  which  was  appended  a  sword  set 
with  precious  stones,  his  round  hat,  and  the  ribbon 
of  St.  Alexander  across  his  shoulder,  gave  him 
more  the  appearance  of  a  general  than  of  a  Me- 
tropolitan ;  and  indeed  he  seemed  to  be  much  more 
at  ease  when  commanding  the  troops  and  inspect- 
ing the  forts,  than  when  with  a  slight  bow  he 
was  giving  his  benediction  to  the  officers  who 
approached  him.  He  is  always  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  retinue,  and  his  guards  are  real  giants, 
the  shortest  of  them  being  2  archines  12  vershoks 
(6  feet  5  inches)  high,  whilst  one  who  preceded 
them  was  3  archines  (7  feet) .  Their  arms  glitter 
with  gold,  mother-of-pearl,  and  coral,  and  their 
dress  is  bordered  with  golden  lace,  and  covered 
with  silver  embroidery. 

"Peter  Petrovich  speaks  Italian,  French,  and 
Russian  as  fluently  as  his  own  Slavonic  tongue; 
but  he  considers  it  more  suitable  to  his  dignity  to 
make  use,  on  public  occasions,  of  an  interpreter  for 
the  two  first-named  languages.  He  is  free  from 
prejudice  and  superstition,  fond  of  information,  and 
takes  much  pleasure  in  conversing  with  foreigners ; 
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he  carefully  observes  the  march  of  public  affaii's 
in  Europe^  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances_,  and  possesses  great  skill  in  getting  out 
of  difficult  positions.  His  travels,  information,  and 
natural  wit,  impart  to  his  conversation  great  clear- 
ness and  render  it  agreeable,  whilst  his  manners 
ate  very  refined  and  dignified.  His  mind  is  con- 
tinually at  work;  love  of  power  directs  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  it  appears  that  he  is 
very  much  inclined  to  make  conquests.  His  poli.- 
tical  as  well  as  military  talents,  and  the  spirit 
which  animates  his  nation,  might  justify  such 
schemes,  if  he  were  able  to  accustom  the  Mon- 
tenegrines  to  subordination,  without  which  their 
bravery  is  useless.  By  his  superior  mind,  courage, 
and  firmness,  he  became  the  absolute  ruler  of 
his  country.  His  will  is  considered  law,  and  the 
Montenegrines  obey  him  blindly ;  they  are  afraid 
of  his  glance,  and  in  fulfilling  his  commands 
they  say,  '  Tako  Vladika  zapovieda,' — ^  Thus  the 
Vladika  has  ordained.^  Having  united  in  this 
manner  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority,  he 
has  done  much  good  to  his  country,  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  frequent  murders  and  riots.  His  govern- 
ment is  however  mild,  and  he  punishes  the  dis- 
obedient with  the  anathema  of  the  Church." 

The  campaign  against  the  French  opened  with 
an  attack  upon  the  territory  of  Ragusa  by  the 
Russian  troops,  united  with  the  armed  population 
of  Bocca  di  Cattaro  and  Montenegro.     After  some 
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insignificant  fighting,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
French  were  obliged  to  abandon  Old  Ragusa,  a 
small  place  lying  to  the  south,  at  a  distance  of 
about  fourteen  miles  from  the  town  of  New  Ka- 
gusa,  the  capital  of  the  Republic ;  the  Allies  re- 
solved on  an  attack  upon  that  city,  and  the  Vladika 
marched  by  land  with  his  forces,  whilst  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  acted  from  the  sea.  The  Montenegrines 
were  strongly  excited  by  their  hereditary  enmity 
against  the  Ragusans,  whom  they,  as  well  as  the 
other  Slavonic  populations  professing  the  Greek 
religion,  cordially  hate,  on  account  of  their  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  ♦  The  prepara- 
tions for  this  expedition  are  thus  described. 

"  On  the  1st  June  (1806),  all  the  rowing-boats 
of  the  fleet  were  sent  in  to  effect  the  passage  of  the 
Montenegrines  from  Cattaro  to  Castel  Nuovo.  A 
great  number  of  people  crowded  the  street.  On 
the  esplanade  near  the  guard- house,  little  flags 
were  distributed  to  the  first  division  of  the  Monte- 
negrines, who  preferred  them  to  their  ordinary 
standards,  on  account  of  the  St.  Andrew's  cross 
with  which  they  were  adorned.  Every  village 
formed  a  company,  varying  in  number,  according 
to  its  population.  Every  district  formed  a  division 
commanded  by  the  Serdars,  but  aU  the  forces 
of  the  coast  and  of  Montenegro  were  under  the 
orders  of  the  Vladika.  Such  an  organization  seems 
to  promote  emulation  and  maintain  concord,  be- 
cause all  the  soldiers  of  a  company  are  for  the 
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most  part  related  amongst  themselves  ;  whilst  the 
companies  and  divisions  belonging  to  different  vil- 
lages and  districts  strive  to  emulate  each  other  by 
their  deeds.  The  warriors  of  every  village^  having 
formed  a  circle,  propose  the  candidates  for  the 
command ;  these  candidates  address  their  hearers 
by  turns_,  the  seniors  having  the  preference,  their 
comrades  relating  their  exploits,  enumerating  the 
battles  where  they  had  fought,  and  exhibiting  the 
wounds  they  received  on  those  occasions,  all 
which  does  not  pass  without  dispute  and  noise. 
When  they  have  finally  chosen  him  whom  they 
consider  the  «nost  deserving,  they  swear  to  obey 
him,  and  to  lay  down  their  heads  where  his  should 
fall ;  after  which,  the  elected  Chief  receives  the 
standard.  They  then  proceed  to  church,  where 
service  is  performed  and  they  repeat  their  oath ; 
and  having  returned  to  the  esplanade,  they  again 
form  a  circle,  and  drawing  their  swords,  bran- 
dish them  with  a  simultaneous  cry,  '  For  the  cross,' 
'  For  the  faith,'  '  For  the  most  holy  Virgin,'  '  For 
the  White  Tzar  and  our  country,'  ^  We  swear  by 
the  bones  of  our  ancestors,  and  by  their  glory, 
to  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  neither  to  take 
nor  give  quarter, — to  die  or  to  conquer !'  " 

The  Montenegrines  devastated  the  Ragusan  ter- 
ritory with  fire  and  sword ;  and  Admiral  Seniavin, 
to  save  the  inhabitants,  who  had  no  time  to  take 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  from  his  savage 
allies,  was  obliged  to  transfer  them  to  some  neigh- 
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bouring  islands,  where  they  were  guarded  against 
the  MontenegrineSj  who  panted  to  massacre  them. 

Whilst  military  operations  were  carried  on  with 
vigour,  a  courier  arrived  with  an  order  to  Seniavin 
to  surrender  Cattaro  to  the  Austrians.  This  com- 
mand, wantonly  destroying  all  the  military  advan- 
tages gained,  was  given  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
at  the  request  of  the  Austrian  Government,  which 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  surrender  ihe  country  to 
the  French.  Thus  the  population  of  Bocca  di  Cat- 
taro, which  had  been  so  strongly  excited  against 
the  French,  was  to  be  given  up  to  their  inercy. 
Their  despair  was  extreme.  Dreading  the  ven- 
geance of  the  French,  whom  they  had  provoked 
by  their  devotion  to  that  very  Government  which 
was  now  about  to  abandon  them,  the  whole  popu- 
lation resolved  to  emigrate  to  Russia;  and  the 
Deputies  of  all  the  districts  presented  to  Seniavin 
the  following  affecting  address. 

^^  Having  learned  that  it  has  pleased  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  to  give  up  our  territory  to  the 
French,  we  declare,  in  the  name  of  our  whole 
Nation,  that  wishing  not  to  oppose  the  will  of  our 
Monarch,  we  have  unanimously  resolved  to  deliver 
everything  to  the  flames,  and  then  leaving  our 
native  land  to  follow  everywhere  thy  fleet.  Let  a 
desert,  covered  with  cinders,  satisfy  the  greediness 
of  Bonaparte,  and  let  him  know  that  it  is  much 
more  easy  for  gallant  Slavonians  to  be  deprived 
of  their  country,  and  to  wander  about  the  world, 
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than  to  become  his  slaves.  Thou  knowest  our  love 
and  devotion  to  our  Monarch ;  thou  hast  seen  that 
we  have  not  spared  either  our  lives  or  properties 
for  the  glory  of  Russia.  We  implore  thee,  our 
generous  and  great  Amir  ante,  in  the  name  of  our 
old  men,  women,  and  infants,  to  intercede  in  our 
behalf  at  the  footstool  of  the  merciful  and  compas- 
sionate Monarch,  that  he  may  not  reject  a  Nation 
faithful  to  him  and  which  sacrifices  property  and 
country,  and  that  he  may  grant  it  a  little  corner 
in  his  vast  Empire.  Thus,  under  his  sway  in  a 
peaceful  and  safe  asylum,  we  shall  be  secure,  that 
the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the  pillagers  of  Europe 
vrill  not  touch  the  dust  of  our  bones ;  and  there 
we  shall  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  a  new 
but  cognate  country ;  we  shall  rejoice,  be  consoled 
for  our  losses,  and  bless  his  name  for  ever.  If, 
however,  contrary  to  our  expectations  and  hope, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  submit  to  our  worst  enemies, 
— the  enemies  of  religion  and  humanity, — if  thou 
canst  not  permit  us  to  follow  thee,  then  remain 
here  a  passive  witness  to  our  destruction.  We  are 
decided  to  defend  by  arms  our  independence,  and 
lay  down,  to  a  man,  our  heads  for  our  country.  Let 
our  blood  flow  in  a  stream  for  its  defence,  and  let 
the  crosses  on  our  graves  bear  witness  to  the  re- 
motest posterity,  that  we  have  preferred  a  glorious 
death  to  an  ignominious  slavery,  and  that  we 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  other  power  than 
Russia ! " 
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This  address  proves  how  strong  were  the  preju- 
dices excited  amongst  the  simple  Slavonic  popula- 
tion of  Bocca  di  Cattaro.  Many  families  had  al- 
ready embarked  for  Corfu;  others  were  making 
preparations  for  departure^  and  for  setting  fire  to 
their  houses ;  whilst  a  number  of  their  vessels  pro- 
jected an  attack  upon  a  body  of  Austrian  troops 
which  had  occupied  the  Island  of  Curzola,  in 
order  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  them.  The 
situation  of  Admiral  Seniavin  was  most  trying, 
thus  obliged  to  abandon  a  devoted  population  to 
the  enemy,  against  whom  he  had  himself  excited 
them.  The  allied  forces  having  effected  their  re- 
treat from  Ragusa  to  Cattaro,  the  Admiral  joined 
them  with  his  fleet.  And  now  having  received  the 
address  of  the  inhabitants,  he  adopted  the  bold 
resolution  of  disobeying  his  Government,  and  ad- 
vised them  to  send  a  deputation  to  St.  Petersburgh 
in  order  to  represent  to  the  Emperor  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  and  supplicate  him  to  recall  his  order. 
Meanwhile  he  occupied  the  fortresses  with  Russian 
troops,  stationed  his  fleet  in  the  Gulf,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  defence. 

The  order  for  evacuating  Cattaro  was  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  hostilities  were  still  continued 
with  the  French.  But  negotiations  were  mean- 
while being  carried  on  at  Paris  by  the  Russian 
Minister  Oubril,  which  ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  France,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1806.  A  French  officer  was  immediately  sent  with 
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a  letter  from  Oubril  to  the  Russian  commander, 
containing  a  copy  of  the  article  by  which  Cattaro 
was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  French.  Seniavin 
refused  however  to  comply_,  until  he  should  have 
received  a  direct  order  from  the  Emperor.  On  the 
9th  of  August,  a  Russian  officer,  who  had  been  a 
prisoner  in  France,  arrived  with  a  copy  of  the 
treaty,  and  a  verbal  communication  from  Oubril 
to  accelerate  the  surrender  of  Cattaro  :  he  was  ac- 
companied by  a  French  Captain,  who  brought  a 
letter  to  that  effect  from  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  to 
the  Admiral.  On  the  following  day  another  letter 
was  brought  from  the  Viceroy,  with  a  despatch 
from  Oubril  confirming  the  news  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty.  The  Admiral,  who  could  no  longer 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  peace,  still  delayed,  under 
various  pretences,  the  surrender  of  the  occupied 
territory.  At  length  General  Lamiston  arrived 
in  person  at  the  Russian  head-quarters,  in  order 
to  accelerate  the  evacuation,  and  Seniavin  was 
finally  obliged  to  fix  the  27th  of  August  for  this. 
On  the  26th  of  August  however  (7th  September, 
*N.S.)  a  feldjager  brought  an  order  from  the  Em- 
peror, dated  31st  of  tfuly  (12th  August,  N.S.),  to 
recommence  hostilities,  and  if  Cattaro  were  sur- 
rendered, to  retake  it,  as  well  as  all  the  positions 
which  the  Russian  army  had  occupied  previously 
to  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  which  had  not  been 
ratified  by  the  Emperor. 

Hostilities  were  renewed  on  the  2nd  (14th,  N.S.) 
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of  September,  and  the  Vladika  of  Montenegro,  who 
had  been  much  courted  by  the  French  during  the 
short  truce,  by  which  military  operations  had  been 
suspended,  again  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his 
Slavonians.  The  most  remarkable  engagements 
were  those  of  the  17th  and  20th  of  this  month, 
when  the  French  attacked  the  fortress  of  Castel 
Nuovo;  this,  besides  its  garrison,  was  defended 
by  the  Russian  fleet  stationed  in  the  Gulf,  which 
poured  a  murderous  fire  on  the  French  columns, 
whilst  the  Vladika  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 
Marmont,  who  commanded  the  French  forces,  was 
obhged  to  retreat  to  Ragusa.  From  that  time  the 
French  remained  in  possession  of  Ragusa,  and  the 
Russians  and  Montenegrines  in  that  of  Cattaro, 
until  it  was  delivered  to  the  former  at  the  peace  of 
Tilsit. 

The  Montenegrines  remained  at  peace  with  the 
French  during  their  occupation  of  Cattaro,  and 
Colonel  Vialla  de  Sommieres,  Governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, paid  a  visit  to  Montenegro  in  1810,  and 
left  a  very  interesting  description  of  it,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  But  at  the  close  of  1813, 
when  an  English  squadron  besieged  Cattaro,  the 
Vladika  joined  the  English,  and  greatly  contributed 
to  the  capture  of  that  place. 

Cattaro  was  left  in  the  occupation  of  the  Monte- 
negrines, to  whom  its  possession  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  a  seaport  which  would  give  them  a 
free  communication  with  the  whole  world,  whereas 
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they  are  now  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Turk- 
ish and  Austrian  territories.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  however  gave  Cattaro  to  Austria_,  and  the 
Montenegrines  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it  in 
June  1814.  It  was  perhaps  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  this  country  not  to  have  obtained  Cattaro  for 
the  Montenegrines,  as  it  would  have  opened  a 
constant  intercourse  between  that  nation  and  the 
Ionian  Islands, — an  intercourse  more  important 
in  political  than  commercial  respects,  as  giving 
great  facilities  for  establishing  an  English  influ- 
ence in  that  quarter,  and  counterbalancing  that 
of  Russia.  But  at  that  time  English  diploma- 
tists were  probably  ignorant  of  the  very  existence 
of  Montenegro. 

Nothing  remained  to  the  Vladika  but  to  renew 
his  relations  with  Russia,  whose  protectorate  is 
much  less  dangerous  to  Montenegro  than  that  of 
Austria,  because  the  latter,  being  close  at  hand, 
would  undoubtedly  soon  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  with  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  authority  of  their  ruler ;  whilst  the  former, 
considering  the  distance  at  which  she  is  placed 
from  her  protege^  has,  at  least  for  the  present, 
neither  any  interest  nor  the  means  of  encroach- 
ing upon  the  independence  of  Montenegro  or  the 
liberty  of  its  inhabitants. 

Montenegro  was  attacked  by  the  Vizier  of  Bos- 
nia, with  a  strong  force,  in  1820,  but  the  invaders 
were  completely  defeated;  and  the  Vladika,  who 
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seems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1828^  enjoyed  peace  till  Ids  deaths 
which  took  place  October  18th,  1830. 

The  Vladika,  feeling  that  his  last  moments  were 
approaching,  called  together  all  the  heads  of  his 
nation  to  Cettigne,  where  he  resided.  He  told 
them  that  his  last  hour  was  come,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  maintain  concord  and  to  esta- 
blish legal  order  in  the  country.  He  recommended 
as  his  successor  one  of  his  nephews,  who  was  then 
only  eighteen  years  old,  and  not  yet  in  orders. 
He  also  conjured  all  the  inhabitants  of  Montenegro 
on  that  occasion  orally,  repeating  the  same  in- 
junction in  his  will,  to  swear  over  his  coffin  to  pre- 
serve a  general  truce  amongst  districts,  villages,  fa- 
milies, and  individuals  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
in  order  that  this  time  might  be  employed  in 
the  organization  of  a  new  mode  of  government. 
After  having  prepared  himself  by  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  his  religion,  and  having  received  its  last 
consolations,  he  died  without  pain,  conversing 
to  the  last  about  the  affairs  of  his  nation.  On 
the  following  day  the  successor  he  had  designated 
was  solemnly  invested  with  the  sacerdotal  robes 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  and  presented,  holding 
the  staff"  of  the  deceased  Vladika  in  his  hand,  to 
the  people  as  their  new  ruler. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Vladika' s  death  spread 
over  the  country,  the  inhabitants  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  Cettigne,  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  grati- 
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tude  and  affection  to  one  who  had  ruled  them  for 
half  a  century^  and  under  whose  sway  the  country 
had  enjoyed  a  comparatively  greater  degree  of  pro- 
sperity than  ever  before,  and  had  acquired  glory 
by  such  heroic  deeds  as  the  defeat  of  the  Turks 
in  1 796.  The  general  peace,  which  in  his  last  will 
he  conjured  his  nation  to  establish,  was  solemnly 
confirmed  over  his  coffin  by  a  brotherly  salutation 
mutually  given  by  districts,  villages,  families,  and 
individuals"^. 

A  Greek  bishop  from  the  adjacent  Turkish  do- 
minions conferred  ecclesiastical  orders  on  the  young 
Sovereign,  and  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  an 
Archimandrite,  on  which  occasion  he  took  the 
name  of  his  predecessor,  Peter.  He  received  epis- 
copal consecration  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1833.  This  Vladika,  who  died  last  year, 
was  a  well-educated  man,  possessing  considerable 
talents,  and  was  certainly  the  best-informed  Vla- 

*  His  successor  declared  him  a  saint.  His  body  was  taken 
from  the  obscure  tomb  and  put  up  in  the  church ;  and  a  plate 
was  laid  on  his  coffin,  to  invite  the  donations  of  pious  visitors. 
A  certain  sum  is  thus  collected  annually  from  these  contribu- 
tions, and  many  votive  oiferings  attest  the  miracidous  cures 
effected  by  his  intercession.  As  yet  a  proper  sanctuary  has  not 
been  made  for  St.  Pietro  ;  but  the  canonization  seems  to  answer 
well,  though  he  was  so  lately  on  earth,  within  the  recollection  of 
many  individuals.  The  Eussian  synod  and  the  Czar  himself  are 
said  not  to  be  quite  pleased  at  this  premature  measure ;  but  as 
the  Montenegrines  are  satisfied,  and  freely  contribute  their  dona- 
tions, it  may  be  now  thought  impohtic  to  check  the  current  of 
their  behef  and  their  liberality. — Dalmatia  and  Montenegro^  hy 
Sir  G.  WllTcinson,  vol.  i.  p.  510. 
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dika  that  Montenegro  ever  possessed.  He  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  poetry  under  the  title  of  ^  The 
Hermit  of  Cettigne/  printed  in  that  place.  He 
spoke  several  languages,  but  preferred  French  in 
all  his  intercourse  with  foreigners.  He  read  a 
great  deal,  and  was  not  only  au  fait  of  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  world,  but  he  was  also  well 
^versed  in  history,  and  his  patriotism  was  not  in- 
ferior to  his  talents.  "  Our  neighbours,"  said  he 
to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  '^  have  stigmatized  the 
Montenegrines  as  robbers  and  assassins;  but  I 
am  determined  that  they  shall  not  be  so,  and  will 
show  that  they  are  as  capable  of  improvement  and 
civilization  as  any  other  people."  .  The  same  au- 
thor says  of  the  Vladika : — ^^  In  his  endeavours 
to  improve  their  (the  Montenegrines')  condition,  he 
has  already  done  wonders :  the  security  and  good 
order  he  has  established  throughout  the  country 
are  highly  creditable  to  his  justice  and  ability,  and 
were  it  not  for  their  extreme  poverty,  and  the  pri- 
vations to  which  they  are  so  frequently  exposed;  he 
would  have  been  able  to  carry  out  his  intention  of 
suppressing  robbery  even  across  the  frontier^." 

An  important  step  towards  the  introduction  of 
his  civilizing  schemes  was  made  in  the  spring  of 
1831.  According  to  the  instructions  left  by  the 
deceased  Vladika,  a  Senate f;  consisting  of  sixteen 

*  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 
t  Notwithstanding  the  sounding  appellation  of  Senate  bestowed 
on  the  Supreme  Council  of  Montenegro,  a  meeting  of  this  illus- 
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principal  chiefs  of  the  nation,  was  established^,  and 
invested  with  supreme  authority.  An  inferior 
tribunal,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
persons,  called  Guardians,  was  also  instituted  for 
the  decision  of  minor  afikirs,  for  making  reports  to 
the  Senate  concerning  those  of  more  importance, 
and  for  the  execution  of  the  orders  and  decrees  of 
the  Senate  itself.  There  was  also  formed  a  small  ^ 
body  of  Government  guards,  composed  of  fifteen 
chosen  men  called  Perianichi  (i.  e.  feather-bearers, 
probably  from  feathers  in  their  caps) .  The  salary 
of  the  senators  was  fixed  at  £S  English  money, 
beside  an  allowance  of  flour ;  that  of  the  members 

trious  Assembly  bears  a  mucb  stronger  resemblance  to  a  council 
of  North  American  Indians,  than  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  this 
country.  The  palace  of  the  Senate,  or,  as  it  is  simply  called, 
"  the  Senate,"  is  an  oblong  stone  building  of  one  story,  coyered 
with  thatch :  it  has  two  doors,  one  of  which  leads  to  an  apart- 
ment used  as  a  stable  for  oxen  and  donkeys,  the  other  conducts 
to  two  separate  apartments  :  on  entering  that  on  the  right,  you 
will  see  it  filled  with  bedsteads  covered  with  straw,  for  the  use  of 
the  senators,  whose  rifles  hang  about  the  walls ;  the  compartment 
to  the  left  forms  the  state-room :  a  stone  bench  runs  along  one  of 
its  walls,  and  in  the  midst  there  is  a  fireplace,  round  which  the 
deliberations  of  the  supreme  Coimcil  are  generally  held,  and  the 
dinner  of  its  members  cooked.  When  the  Yladika  assists  at 
the  deliberation,  he  usually  occupies  a  seat  on  the  stone  bench 
covered  with  a  rug :  the  senators  sit  near  him  on  the  same  bench ; 
whilst  those  who  cannot  find  room  there,  as  well  as  Htigant  par- 
ties, occupy  low  wooden  stools  or  stones  round  the  fireplace, 
and  carry  on  their  deliberations  smoking  their  pipes.  When- 
ever anything  is  to  be  committed  to  writing,  the  secretary  of 
the  Vladika  is  called  in,  and  he  either  composes  the  necessary 
document  in  the  convent,  or  writes  it  in  the  assembly,  after  the 
Turkish  fashion,  on  his  knees. 
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of  the  Guardians,  or  inferior  tribunal,  at  £6,  with- 
out any  other  addition.  The  Perianichis,  or  body- 
guard, being  frequently  obliged  to  go  from  their 
homes,  receive  something  more  than  the  senators. 
As  appointments  to  these  places  are  much  sought, 
it  has  been  settled  that  they  shall  be  held  only  for 
one  year. 

In  this  manner  a  kind  of  Government  was  esta- 
blished, and  its  first  task  was  to  conciliate  the  exist- 
ing feuds,  and  to  subject  criminals  to  punishment 
for  the  future.  In  consequence  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment, a  murderer  was  shot  and  a  thief  hanged; 
but  although  the  number  of  crimes  has  sensibly 
diminished,  through  the  salutary  fear  which  these 
punishments  have  inspired,  there  are  still  great  ob- 
stacles to  the  regular  administration  of  justice. 
Villages  and  other  communities  have  sometimes 
refused  to  surrender  criminals,  and  they  even  con- 
sider it  a  disgrace  to  permit  a  criminal  to  be 
sought  and  taken  in  the  midst  of  them;  no  less 
difficulty  was  presented  by  the  old  feuds,  as  the  Go- 
vernment required  that  the  offended  party  should 
resign  the  vengeance  of  blood  without  the  usual 
compensation  in  money  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
culprit^s  humiliation.  This  last  reform  was  par- 
ticularly opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
of  Chermnitra,  who  by  degrees  rejected  all  the 
innovations,  and  returned  to  the  ancient  order  of 
things,  at  which  the  Vladika  was  so  incensed  that 
he  excommunicated  several  families.     A  German 
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traveller  who  visited  Montenegro  in  the  summer 
of  1836,  spoke  with  the  chiefs  of  that  district, 
who  declared  that  when  the  Vladika  visited  them 
everything  would  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  and 
the  new  institutions  extended  to  their  district. 

The  following  mode  of  proceeding  against  mur- 
derers has  been  adopted  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Though  the  communities  refuse  to  seize 
and  deliver  up  the  culprits,  or  to  permit  the  Senate 
to  pursue  and  imprison  them,  the  Government 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  effecting  so  much,  that  the 
communities  no  longer  oppose  the  burning  down 
the  house  of  the  murderer  and  the  confiscation  of 
his  cattle  (generally  the  sole  property  of  the  Mon- 
tenegrines),  by  which  his  family  become  free  from 
the  vengeance  of  blood :  the  murderer  himself  is 
outlawed,  and  the  confiscated  cattle  divided  among 
those  who  executed  the  sentence  against  him.  Al- 
though, on  account  of  this  share  in  the  confiscated 
property,  many  chiefs  of  villages,  as  well  as  other 
persons,  present  themselves  to  assist  at  the  above- 
mentioned  executions,  there  is  always  a  long  hesi- 
tation among  them  as  to  who  shall  take  the  lead. 
It  happened  once  at  Cettigne  that  an  execution 
was  delayed  from  day  to  day  during  a  whole  week ; 
and  seldom  is  any  one  willing  to  act  until  com- 
pelled by  the  authority  of  the  Vladika.  The  mur- 
derer, being  thus  deprived  of  home  and  property, 
generally  seeks  refage  in  some  remote  cavern, 
where  he  leads  a  robber^s  life ;  many  emigrate  into 
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Turkey,  whither  they  are  sometimes  followed  by 
their  families.  In  other  cases  the  unfortunate 
family  of  a  murderer  finds  an  asylum  in  the  house 
of  some  relation.  Barbarous  and  cruel  as  this 
proceeding  is,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  possible 
means  of  infusing  legal  order  into  the  state  of 
society  in  Montenegro. 

Whenever  there  is  a  possibility  of  catching  the 
culprit,  and  of  inflicting  on  him  the  merited  pu- 
nishment, the  property  of  his  family  remains  un- 
touched. Thus  in  1836  two  malefactors  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  at  Cettigne,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  is  truly  Monte- 
negrin e.  Several  hundred  persons  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent districts  were  assembled,  and  they  all  fired 
their  rifles  together  on  the  culprits,  in  order  that 
their  relations  might  not  say,  "  Such  a  one  has 
killed  our  kinsman. ''  Although  the  Montenegrines 
are  justly  celebrated  as  marksmen,  and  were  pre- 
sent in  great  numbers,  and  fired  from  a  short  dis- 
tance, only  one  of  the  culprits  was  killed  and 
the  other  wounded;  the  sentence  however  being 
considered  executed,  the  latter  was  cured  of  his 
wounds  and  set  free. 

Fines  are  now  established  for  every  ofience,  and 
whoever  wounds  another  in  a  quarrel  is  arrested^ 
and  his  arms  being  taken  from  him  are  kept  as  a 
deposit  until  the  fine  is  paid.  Half  the  sum  goes 
to  the  Vladika,  the  rest  is  divided  between  the 
Senators  and  officers  of  the  Government ;  and  in 
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order  to  show  that  the  Vladika  and  the  laws  are  in 
eamest_,  a  prison  has  been  established  at  Cettigne, 
where  culprits  are  immured  without  the  advantage 
of  being  fed  at  the  Government  expense,  every  one 
depending  for  bread  and  water  on  his  family  or 
friends^.  The  poverty  of  the  Montenegrines  is  a 
great  bar  to  their  civilization ;  and  the  injuries  they 
have  constantly  received  from  the  Turks,  the  habits 
they  have  acquired  by  pillaging  them,  and  the 
credit  attached  to  a  successful  foray,  have  sanc- 
tioned amongst  them  the  custom  of  robbery,  which 
their  poverty  tends  to  keep  up ;  and  the  poor  Mon- 
tenegrine  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  not  help 
himself  to  the  goods  of  his  neighbour.  This  robbing 
propensity  has  not  been  confined  to  his  enemy ^s 
property,  but  the  Dalmatians  have  sufiered  from 
his  depredations,  which  have  obtained  for  him  an 
unenviable  notoriety.  It  may  however  be  ob- 
served, that  this  has  been  the  case  in  former  times 
with  highlanders  in  every  other  country.  Hardly 
a  century  has  passed  since  the  catarans  of  Scot- 
land made  very  free  with  the  property  of  their 
lowland  neighbours ;  and  if  we  go  a  little  further 
back,  were  not  Border  forays,  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  considered  a  gentlemanly  occupa- 
tion? 

The  Montenegrines  however,   notwithstanding 
their  poverty  and  predatory  habits,  are  neither  mer- 

*  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  rol.  i.  p.  408. 
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cenary  nor  selfish.  TMien  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
Tvas  making  a  tour  in  the  interior  of  their  country^ 
poor  people  often  ran  out  of  their  cottages  to  offer 
him  fruit  or  whatever  they  had ;  and  when  on  one 
occasion  he  offered  them  money,  their  reply  was, 
"  This  is  to  welcome  you ;  we  are  at  home,  you  are 
a  stranger,  and  had  we  known  you  would  offer  to 
pay  us  we  would  not  have  brought  it"^/^ 

The  late  Vladika  had  no  less  trouble  in  his  fo- 
reign relations  than  in  his  internal  administration. 
He  had  several  feuds  with  the  Turks,  who  have 
sho^n  a  disposition  to  establish  a  permanent  peace 
with  Montenegro,  if  its  ruler  would  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty,  or  at  least  suzerainty,  of  the  Porte, 
and  establish  a  kind  of  relation  like  that  which 
exists  between  Servia  and  the  Sultanf.  The  Vla- 
dika however  would  not  listen  to  any  proposition 
of  the  kind;  and  if  he  wished  to  do  it,  his  rela- 
tion to  Russia,  as  well  as  the  violent  hatred  of  his 
countrymen  against  the  Turks,  would  never  allow 
him  to  make  any  such  arrangement.  He  tried 
however  to  establish  truces  with  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities of  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  several 
occasions  exchanged  civilities  with  them;  but 
these  truces  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  were 
continually  broken  by  feuds,  generally  commenced 
by  the  Montenegrines,  though  the  other  party 
often  did  the  same,  and  particularly  the  Albanians, 

*  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  468. 

t  Cyprien  Robert,  *  The  Greco- Slavonic  World,'  book  i-  ch-  4. 
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who  seized  during  a  truce  the  island  of  Vrakina, 
situated  on  the  Lake  of  Skadar  and  belonging  to 
the  Monteivegrines.  A  more  serious  danger  than 
all  the  Turkish  feuds  threatened  the  Montenegrines 
from  a  quarrel  with  Austria  in  1838,  arising  out 
of  the  following  circumstances. 

Several  Montenegrines  acquired  lands  in  the 
district  of  Pastrovichi,  situated  on  the  coast 
between  Budua  and  Antivari,  to  the  south  of 
Cattaro,  and  they  conducted  themselves  in  this 
part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  with  all  the  free- 
dom to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  their  own 
mountains.  The  Austrian  Government_,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  these  troublesome  settlers,  offered  an 
indemnity  for  their  lands,  and  required  that  they 
should  withdraw  to  their  own  country.  The  Vla- 
dika  accepted  these  propositions;  but  not  so  his 
subjects,  who  expelled  the  Austrian  surveyors  en- 
gaged in  regulating  the  frontier,  and  attacked  a 
small  Austrian  fort,  whence  they  were  however  re- 
pulsed. This  produced  a  regular  conflict  with 
the  Austrian  troops,  who  arrived  to  the  rescue  of 
the  fort,  and  the  Montenegrines,  several  thousands 
of  whom  came  down  from  their  mountains  to 
fight  the  Austrians.  The  Vladika  succeeded  in 
stopping  bloodshed,  by  excommunicating  all  those 
or  his  subjects  who  should  continue  to  fight,  and 
the  Montenegrines  retired,  taking  with  them  the 
heads  of  several  Austrian  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
into  their  hands  during  this  contest,  which  lasted 
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about  four  days^.  It  was  of  tlie  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  Montenegrines  to  have  a  strip  of 
seacoast  in  their  possession,  however  small,  as 
this  would  open  to  them  a  free  intercourse  with 
the  whole  world.  Yet,  though  Austria  might  con- 
cede to  them  this  advantage  without  any  inconve- 
nience to  herself,  by  giving  them  a  strip  of  seacoast 
south  of  Cattaro,  such  a  concession  did  not  enter 
into  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  which, 
instead  of  granting  this  boon  to  the  Montenegrines^ 
obtained  from  the  Vladika,  in  1839,  the  sale  of  the 
convents  of  Stanievechi  and  Padmaini,  situated  at 
a  short  distance  from  Budua,  which  belonged  to  the 
Vladikas  as  their  private  property,  and  where  they 
had  formerly  resided.  Shortly  after  this  transaction, 
the  Austrian  Government  caused  a  formal  demarca- 
tion of  its  frontiers  and  those  of  Montenegro  to  be 
made,  under  the  arbitration  of  Russia,  represented 
on  that  occasion  by  her  Consul  at  Orsova,  Chere- 
kin,  who  was  commissioned  for  this  purpose  by 
his  Government.     After  much  discussion,  a  treaty 

*  The  following  anecdote  about  the  Montenegrine  mode  of 
fighting  on  this  occasion  was  related  to  Sir  G-.  Wilkinson  at 
Cattaro : — Two  Austrian  riflemen,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed 
by  the  advancing  Montenegrines,  and  despairing  of  escape,  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground,  pretending  to  be  dead.  The  Monte- 
negrines immediately  ran  up  to  the  nearest  one,  and  supposing 
him  to  be  killed,  cut  off  his  head,  when  the  other,  seeing  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  be  dead,  started  up,  and  rushed  headlong  down 
precipices,  thinking  it  better  to  have  any  number  of  bruises  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  so  relentless  an  enemy. — Dalmatia  and  MoU' 
tenejroy  voL  i.  p.  502. 
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was  concluded  between  Austria  and  Montenegro  ; 
and  this  transaction  has  in  some  measure  given 
to  the  latter  country  a  place  among  the  states  of 
Europe ;  but  its  inhabitants,  who  considered  them- 
selves injured  by  this  arrangement_,  bitterly  com- 
plained of  it,  and  showed  on  several  occasions 
a  strong  inclination  to  disregard  its  obUgations. 
They  have  however  finally  become  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  what  is  inevitable ;  and 
the  Austrian  borders  have  been  respected  by  them 
ever  since.  In  order  to  maintain  a  proper  neigh- 
bourly conduct,  the  Vladika  ordered  a  gallows  to 
be  erected  on  the  border,  upon  which  every  Monte- 
negrine  committing  robbery  in  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory is  to  be  hanged,  whilst  a  cordon  of  Austrian 
riflemen  guards  their  frontier  against  such  unwel- 
come visitors. 

The  Montenegrines  tried  to  extend  their  ter- 
ritory on  the  Turkish  side,  but  were  by  no  means 
successful  in  their  attempts.  The  important  dis- 
trict, Kutska  Nahia,  situated  on  the  east  of  Mon- 
tenegro, had  placed  itself,  in  1835-36,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Yladika,  and  sent  a  senator  to  Cet- 
tigne;  but  taking  umbrage  at  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  its  inhabitants  separated  in  1843  from  Mon- 
tenegro, and  became  its  bitterest  enemies.  An- 
other reason  of  this  animosity  may  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  the  only  Eoman 
Catholics  in  the  country,  and  would  not  cordially 
unite  with  a  population  which,  as  we  have  seen 
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above,    (p.  48,)   calls  the  tenets  of  the  Western 
Church  pesia  vira,  '  dog's  faith/ 

The  most  important  acquisition  for  Montenegro, 
and  without  which  it  will  never  make  any  real  ad- 
vance in  civilization,  is  that  of  a  seaport,  however 
small  it  may  be,  in  order  to  have  a  direct  and  free 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 
indeed  it  cannot  but  be  a  cause  of  constant  heart- 
burning to  the  Montenegrines  to  gaze  on  the  sea, 
which  at  Cattaro  is  separated  from  their  country 
by  less  than  the  distance  of  a  rifle-shot,  and  not  to 
have  any  access  to  it,  except  with  the  permission 
of  the  Austrians,  and  on  submitting  to  all  the  vex- 
ations of  their  quarantine  and  passport  systems. 
The  late  Vladika  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  opening  communications  with  Western  Europe, 
and  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  England  to  his  country. 

Frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson's excursion  to  Montenegro  in  1844,  and  a 
few  weeks  previously  the  same  country  was  visited 
by  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  who  took  his  ship  L'Aigle 
to  Cattaro.  The  Vladika  was  much  pleased  with 
that  visit,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  Prince  George 
of  Cambridge,  who  was  then  at  Corfu,  would  go 
to  Montenegro,  from  a  belief  that  the  visits  of 
people  holding  official  situations  might  be  beneficial 
to  his  countrymen,  and  raise  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  their  neighbours.  He  also  hoped  that  this 
occasional  intercourse  might  interest  the  English 
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on  behalf  of  the  Montenegrines,  and  perhaps  in- 
duce them  to  use  their  influence  to  restrain  the 
Albanians  from  molesting  them,  and  even  establish 
a  peace"^. 

This  proves  how  easily  England  could  acquire 
influence  in  that  quarter,  if  she  gave  herself  the 
trouble  of  taking  some  steps  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object.  But  how  can  such  an  influence 
be  established,  when  the  English,  notwithstanding 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  have  hitherto 
taken  no  notice  of  the  Slavonic  populations  of  the 
Adriatic  coast?  Had  their  importance  been  un- 
derstood by  English  statesmen  during  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  would 
have  endeavoured  to  restore  to  Cattaro  the  inde- 
pendent existence  it  enjoyed  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  other  Slavonic  communities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  whose  municipal  institutions 
and  local  self-government  were  preserved  almost 
to  our  day  f.  The  port  of  Cattaro  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  arid  had  it  been 
open  to  free-trade,  it  would  have  exercised  a  power- 

*  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  507. 

+  Eagusa,  which  preserved  its  repubUcan  institutions  under 
the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  till  its  suppression  by  the 
Prench  in  1806,  is  well  known  to  Western  Europe ;  but  there  was 
another  Slavonic  repubhc  in  Dalmatia,  caUed  Poglizza,  which  en- 
joyed a  perfect  system  of  self-government,  till  it  was  suppressed  by 
the  French  in  1807.  Its  territory  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Spa- 
lato,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cettine.  It  contained  twelve 
towns  or  villages,  with  a  population  of  about  4000  souls.  The 
origin  of  this  repubhc  dates  from  the  times  when  civil  wars  raged 
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M  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  civilization  of 
Montenegro^  as  well  as  on  all  the  Slavonians  who 
inhabit  the  adjacent  country;  but  now,  when  no 

in  Dalmatia,   and  many  families,  to  escape  persecution,  took 
refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Mossor:  their  number  was 
afterwards  increased  by  other  emigrants,  during  the  Turkish  inva- 
sion.    Their  first  rights  were  granted  them  by  the  kings  of  Hun- 
gary, and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Republic  of  Yenice,  which 
made  them  many  important  concessions,  on  condition  that  they 
should  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  about  £25,  and  famish  a  certain 
number  of  men,  in  case  of  need,  for  the  protection  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.    The  chief  person  in  the  repubhc  was  the  Veliki 
Kniaz  ^  (in  Itahan,  il  Gran  Conte,  or  the  Grreat  Count),  who  was 
assisted  in  the  management  of  pubhc  affairs  by  six  members  of 
council,  amongst  whom  were  the  Voivoda,  i.  e.  commander  of  the 
troops ;  the  Vicar-general,  or  the  head  of  the  Church ;  and  the 
Cancelere,  or  secretary.  These  constituted  the  Groyemment,  which 
decided  all  the  affairs  of  state,  gave  a  last  decision  in  appeals,  and 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death.     These  dignities  were  elective, 
but  that  of  the  Veliki  Kniaz  and  the  Voivoda  restricted  to  cer- 
tain famdies.     There  were  also  twelve  inferior  Counts,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  twelve  villages,  who,  when  any  measure  was  re- 
quired by  their  constituents,  invited  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  with  them :  this  assembly  was  called  Veliki  Ibor^ 
the  Great  Assembly ;  but  when  questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country  were  to  be  discussed,  the  whole  population  had 
a  right  to  deliberate  and  to  give  their  opinions,  or,  in  modem 
parlance,  the  affairs  were  decided  by  imiversal  suffrage. — Dal- 
matia and  Montenegro,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

The  example  of  Poghzza  may  be  considered  an  additional  il- 
lustration of  Madame  de  Stael's  celebrated  saying,  that  "liberty 
is  ancient,  and  despotism  modem." 


^  It  is  exactly  the  same  expression  which  is  used  in  Russia  for 
the  princes  of  the  Imperial  fiiraily,  and  constituted  formerly  the 
title  of  the  sovereign  of  Moscow,  Veliki  signifying  great,  Kniaz, 
duko  or  prince ;  and  it  proves  how  great  is  the  resemblance  be- 
tween these  two  Slavonic  dialects,  lUyrian  and  Russian. 

g2 
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nation  of  Europe  has  any  intercourse  with  Monte- 
negro, or  cares  about  its  fate,  it  is  but  natural  that 
its  inhabitants  cling  to  the  protection  of  Russia, 
who  maintains  a  constant  fiiendly  intercourse  with 
them,  and  whose  influence  they  feel  only  by  the 
benefits  they  derive  from  that  quarter,  whilst  dis- 
tance prevents  them  from  being  sensible  of  any 
drawbacks  of  the  northern  patronage,  and  which, 
precisely  on  account  of  that  distance,  is  to  them, 
as  we  have  before  said,  far  preferable  to  that  of 
Austria. 
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^^powEVER  important  Montenegro  may  be  in  itself, 
^Bon  accomit  of  its  strong  position  and  the  warlike 
^Bcliaracter  of  its  population,  it  is  infinitely  more  so 
from  the  powerful  action  which  may  be  exercised 
from  that  point  on  the  Slavonic  populations  ot 
Turkey :  indeed  its  geographical  situation  is  such, 
that  it  forms  a  fulcrum  whence  an  insurrection  of 
the  Christian  Slavonic  populations  may  be  most 
effectively  promoted  and  supported;  whilst  the 
Mahomedan  Slavonians  and  Albanians,  on  whose 
fidelity  the  Ottoman  Porte  can  rely,  may  be  at- 
tacked in  the  rear  with  equal  advantage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Slavonians  ot 
the  Turkish  Empire,  who  constitute  the  greatest 
part  of  its  European  population,  will  exercise  a  de- 
cisive influence  on  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  Porte ; 
and  the  preservation  of  this  Power,  or  its  dissolu- 
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tion,  will  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  depend  upon  the 
political  turn  wliich  those  populations  will  assume 
in  a  crisis  that  seems  rapidly  approaching"^.  These 
populations  must  therefore  acquire  every  day  a 
greater  interest  in  the  eyes  of  Western  Europe, 
which  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  destiny  of 
the  Turkish  Empire;  and  nevertheless,  with  the 
exception  of  Servia,  whose  present  condition  and 
modern  history  have  been   amply  described  by 

*  According  to  the  '  Almanach  de  Gotha'  for  1852,  the  popu- 
lation of  European  Turkey  was  as  follows,  in  round  nimibers : — 

Turks 1,100,000 

Slavonians 7,200,000 

Koumouns  (in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia)  4,000,000 

Arnauts  or  Albanians          .         .         .  1,500,000 

Greeks 1,000,000 

Armenians 400,000 

Jews 70,000 

Tahtars 230,000 

Total  ....  15,500,000 
The  same  authority  gives  the  number  of  Bulgarians  as  4,000,000, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Turkish  Slavonians,  who  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  general  name  of  Servians  or  Illyrians,  and  are 
subdivided  into  Servians  proper,  Bosnians,  Montenegrines,  at 
3,200,000.  We  think  that  the  numbers  of  the  Slavonic  poptJa- 
tion  of  Turkey  have  been  exaggerated  in  this  account,  as  it  gives 
that  of  Montenegro  at  300,000,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  all  the 
computations  made  by  the  best  authorities  on  this  subject,  and 
which  we  have  given  above.  According  to  Shaffarik's  '  Slavonic 
Ethnography,'  the  Slavonic  population  of  Tiu-key  contained, 
in  1842,  6,100,000  souls,— namely,  Bulgarians  3,500,000,  anc' 
Servians  or  Illyrians  3,600,000.  According  to  Cyprien  Kober 
('Le  Monde  Greco-Slave,')  the  Bulgarian  population  is  4,500,000^j 
and  the  Servian  or  lUyrian  of  Turkey  2,500,000,  which  agree 
pretty  nearly  vnth  the  statement  of  the  '  Almanach  de  Gotha.' 
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Ranke  and  Bystrzonewski^,  these  countries  are 
perhaps  less  known  to  the  English  public  than  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific ;  and  yet  those  Slavonians 
who  are  now  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention 
of  Europe,  have  exercised  since  the  Middle  Ages 
a  decisive  influence  on  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
formed  independent  states,  which  played  a  no  in- 
considerable part  in  the  struggles  between  the  West 
and  East,  between  Christendom  and  Islamism.  We 
therefore  think  that  a  short  outline  of  the  history 
and  present  condition  of  these  Slavonians,  will  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  British  public  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  the  impending  fate  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  creating  a  sensation  throughout 
all  Europe. 

The  Slavonians  became  known  under  this  name 
to  the  Byzantine  writers  in  the  sixth  century, 
when,  from  over-population,  the  pressure  of  other 
nations,  or  some  cause  unknown  to  us,  they  moved 
from  their  original  seats  between  the  Carpathian 
Ridge,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  and  began  to 
invade  the  Greek  Empire  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danubef. 

*  Kanke's  *  History  of  Servia,'  translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr.  'La 
Serbie,'  by  P.  Bystrzonewski. 

t  Several  modem  historians  have  maintained  that  the  Slavo- 
nians migrated  from  Asia  into  Europe  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  hke  the  Huns,  Avars,  and  other  Asiatic  nations,  who 
about  that  time  invaded  the  Roman  Empire  ;  a  little  examination 
however  renders  this  supposition  completely  inadmissible;  for 
how  could  a  nation  which  now  comprises  a  population  of  about 
80,000,000,  and  which,  according  to  the  writers  of  the  sixth 
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They  commenced  their  inroads  a.d.  527,  and 
repeated  them  several  times  afterwards.  Thus  in 
549  and  551  they  extended  their  devastations  to 
the  gates  of  Thessalonica,  ravaged  Dalmatia  and 
Thracia,  defeated  a  Greek  army  near  Adrianople, 
and  were  arrested  only  by  the  wall  of  the  Emperor 
Anastasius^.  It  seems  that  there  was  at  the  same 
time  much  peaceful  intercourse  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Slavonians,  as  many  of  the  latter  entered 
the  Imperial  service,  and  were  employed  by  Beli- 
sarius  in  his  expedition  against  the  Goths  in  Italy. 

The  Slavonic  invasions  appear  to  have  been  sus- 
pended for  some  time,  but  a  new  and  more  formid- 
able danger  arose  from  that  quarter  to  the  Greek 
Empire,  and  reduced  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The 
Avars,  an  Asiatic  nation,  appeared  on  the  banks 
of  the  Don  in  557,  and,  advancing  westward,  ex- 
tended their  conquests  in  the  course  of  about  ten 

century,  was  then  already  very  numerous,  change  its  seat  with- 
out disturbing  the  whole  known  world  ?  and  how  could  an  event 
of  such  magnitude  escape  the  attention  of  contemporary  wri- 
ters, who  described  circumstances  of  much  less  importance? 
The  researches  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  on  this  subject 
have  proved  that  the  Slavonians  were  known  to  Tacitus  and 
Pliny  imder  the  name  of  Vinidse,  and  to  Herodotus  under  that 
of  agricultural  Scytliians,  described  in  his  Melpomene  or  Third 
Book ;  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  an 
autochthonic  race  of  Europe,  as  much  as  the  Greeks,  Latins, 
Celts,  and  Grermans,  whose  migration  from  the  cradle  of  mankind 
in  the  East  took  place,  like  that  of  the  above-mentioned  nation,  in 
an  ante-historical  period. 

*  Built  in  507  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  and  extend- 
ing from  Selymbria  on  the  Propontis  to  the  Black  Sea. 
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years  as  far  as  Thuringia,  whicli  was  then  peopled 
by  Slavonians,  paying  tribute  to  the  Franks.  The 
dominion  of  the  Avars  thus  extended  from  the 
banks  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Elbe ;  and  the 
Slavonians,  spread  over  that  immense  tract  of  land, 
were  its  subjects*,  whilst  their  countrymen  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  remained  free.  In  581  the  latter  made 
an  invasion  into  the  Greek  Empire,  and  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  was  then  engaged  with  the 
Persians,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Khan  of  the 
Avars,  requesting  him  to  attack  those  troublesome 
neighbours.  The  Avars  subjugated  the  Slavoni- 
ans, but  soon  afterwards  invaded  the  Greek  Em- 
pire, having  an  immense  number  of  Slavonians, 
who  were  always  obliged  to  form  the  van  of  their 
oppressors^  army.  The  Avaro- Slavonian  armies 
ravaged  all  the  provinces  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  whole  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  devastated  by  them,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  towns  on  the  seacoast,  the  western  slope 
of  the  "Taygetus,  and  the  highlands  of  Maina. 
The  rest  of  that  peninsula  was  reduced  to  a  com- 
plete desert,  and  the  inhabitants  who  had  not 
perished  or  been  led  into  captivity,  fled  to  the 
above-mentioned  towns  or  to  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago. 

*  The  Avars  remained  in  large  fortified  camps,  the  vestiges  of 
which  are  still  foimd  in  many  parts,  and  thus  maintained  their 
dominion  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  subjugated  countries,  whom 
they  severely  oppressed. 
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The  Slavonians  settled  in  great  numbers  not 
only  in  Thracia  and  Moesia^  where  their  colonies 
seem  to  have  been  previously  established,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Greek  Emperors,  but  they  occu- 
pied those  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Hellenic 
population  of  which  was  either  destroyed  or  ex- 
pelled^. 

The  influx  of  the  Slavonians  into  the  Greek 
Empire  must  have  been  enormous,  since  they  were 
able  to  occupy  immense  tracts  of  land  exclusively 
with  their  own  population,  absorbing  the  races  by 
which  it  had  been  formerly  inhabited.  This  is 
evident  from  the  Byzantine  writers  Cedrenus, 
Theophanes,  and  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus,  who, 
writing  in  the  eighth  century,  call  the  country 
from  the-  Danube  to  the  high-land  of  Arcadia  and 

*  Fallmerayer  has  establistied  the  precise  date  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Morea  by  the  Avaro- Slavonians,  having  obtained  the  infor- 
mation, as  he  observes,  by  a  miracle  of  St.  Peter^  in  the  following 
manner : — In  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, Nicholas,  to  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  1081,  he 
quotes  a  bull  of  the  Emperor  Nicephorus  I.,  elevating  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Patras  iato  the  dignity  of  a  metropohtaa  See,  and 
subjecting  to  its  jurisdiction  the  three  bishoprics  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, on  accovmt  of  the  personal  assistance  which  St.  Peter  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  Patras  when  besieged  by  the  Avars  (Slavoni- 
ans) of  the  Peloponnesus,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  years  after 
the  conquest  of  that  peninsula  by  the  same  Avars.  Nicephorus 
reigned  between  802  and  811 ;  and  as  it  is  known  from  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogenitus  that  the  siege  of  Patras  by  the  Slavonians, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Saracens,  took  place  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Nicephorus' s  reign,  the  miraculous  assistance  happened  between 
807  and  808,  and  consequently  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus 
took  place  in  589-90. 
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Messenia_,  Sclabinia^,  i.  e\  the  country  of  the  Slavi ; 
and  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  says  that,  in  the 
times  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Copronymus, 
the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  Slavonized  and 
barbarized. 

The  dominion  of  the  Avars,  who  had  nearly  ruined 
the  Greek  Empire,  and  under  which  the  Slavonians 
extended  their  settlements  in  the  manner  described 
above,  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  by  a  suc- 
cessful revolt  of  the  Western  Slavonians,  620-30. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Emperor  Heraclius  called  the 
Slavonic  nations  of  the  Chorvats  or  Croats,  and 
Serbs  or  Servians,  from  their  settlement  on  the 
north  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains ;  they  expelled 
the  Avars  from  the  provinces  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube,  and  settled  there  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Emperor.  This  left  the  Slavonians  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other 
Greek  provinces  they  had  occupied  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Avars;  and  they  soon  adopted  there, 
as  they  had  done  in  other  countries,  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  industry,  and  even  lost 
that  warlike  character  they  had  displayed  during 
their  invasions  of  the  Greek  Empire.  This  aflPorded 
to  the  Byzantine  monarchs  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking them  with  success,  and  Constans  II.  (664- 
68)  began  a  war  on  the  country  of  "  Sclavinia," 
in  order  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
capital  on  one  side,  and  Philippi  and  Thessalonica 
*  Or  Sclavinia,  h  being  pronounced  like  v. 
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on  the  other.  Justinian  II.  (685-95  and  708-10) 
also  made  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Sla- 
vonians, and  transplanted  a  great  number  of  pri- 
soners he  took  into  Asia  Minor.  The  Greek  Em- 
pire having  become  re-invigorated  for  some  time, 
under  the  Isaurian  dynasty,  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus  (741-75)  advanced  in  his  conquest  of  "  Scla- 
vinia"  as  far  as  Berea,  to  the  south  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  which  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  Empire  made  by  order  of  the  Em- 
press Irene  in  783.  The  Emperor  Michael  III. 
(842-67)  sent  an  army  against  the  Slavonians  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  which  conquered  them  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Milingi  and  Eseritse,  who  in- 
habited Lacedsemonia  and  Elis ;  and  they  were  all 
finally  subjugated  by  the  Emperor  Basilius  I.,  or 
the  Macedonian  (867-86) ,  after  which  the  Christian 
religion  and  Greek  civilization  completely  Helle- 
nized  them,  as  their  brethren  on  the  Baltic  were 
Germanized. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  such  an  important 
historical  fact  as  the  occupation  of  the  Morea  by 
the  Pagan  Slavonians  during  about  two  centuries, 
was  entirely  overlooked  by  all  the  authors  who  had 
treated  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  It 
was  brought  forward  for  the  first  time  by  the  well- 
known  German  Oriental  traveller  and  author,  Eall- 
merayer,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Morea  during  the 
Middle  Ages^.''  It  produced  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 

*  Two  volumes  in  Grerman,  1830-36. 
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tion,  and  even  angry  feelings  among  the  Philhel- 
lenes,  who  disliked  the  idea  maintained  by  that 
author, — that  the  modern  Greek  population  of  the 
Morea  was  not  descended  from  the  countrymen  of 
Miltiades,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  but  from  Slavonic 
hordes.  But  the  authorities  adduced  by  Fallme- 
rayer  are  unimpeachable,  and  his  opinion  is  more- 
over strongly  supported  by  the  circumstance  that 
many  localities  in  the  Morea,  described  by  Pau- 
sanias,  and  even  Procopius,  have  disappeared,  and 
have  been  replaced  by  others  bearing  Slavonic 
names,  such  as  Goritza  (formerly  Mantinea),  Sla- 
vitza,  Vostitza,  Veligosti,  etc.  Besides,  the  inha- 
bitants from  whose  language  the  names  were  de- 
rived must  have  remained  a  considerable  time  on 
the  spot,  when  the  names  continue  in  use  after 
the  people  themselves  have  disappeared  as  a  nation 
from  the  country  where  the  places  named  by  them 
are  situated"^. 

The  name  of  Morea  may  be  also  satisfactorily 
derived  from  the  Slavonic  word  More,  the  sea, — 
a  much  more  reasonable  derivation  of  the  name  of 
that  sea-girt  peninsula,  than  that  which  ascribed 
it  to  a  Greek  word,  signifying  mulberry,  particu- 
larly as  the  Byzantine  writers  never  used  any  other 
word  than  Peloponnesus. 

*  The  same  is  the  case  m  the  north  of  G-ermany,  where  the 
names  of  many  places  are  Slavonic,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  have  been  entirely  Germanized,  as  for  instance  Leipzig, 
Bostock,  Kamenz,  etc. 
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The  Slavonians  who  settled  in  other  provinces  of 
the  Greek  Empire  were  more  fortunate  in  preser- 
ving their  nationality  than  those  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.    Those  of  Moesia  were  conquered  (679)  by 
the  Bulgarians,  an  Asiatic  nation,  who  began  their 
inroads  on  the  borders  of  the  Greek  Empire  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.     The  Bulga- 
rians, a  warlike  but  not  numerous  nation,  bestowed 
their  name  upon  the  conquered   Slavonians,  but 
gradually  adopted  their  language  and  manners,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  about  two  centuries  their 
nationality  was   completely  absorbed   in   that  of 
their  subjects.     Bulgaria  was  finally  converted  to 
the  Christian  religion  of  the  Eastern  Church,  in 
861.     It  waged  bloody  wars  with  the  Greek  Em- 
perors and  its  other  neighbours ;  but  after  an  un- 
fortunate war  against  the  Emperor  Basilius  II.,  it 
lost  its  independence,  and  became  a  Greek  province 
in  1018.     It  recovered  its  independence  in  1189; 
but,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  in  1396,  and  has  remained  since  that  time  a 
province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

THE  SERVIANS. 

The  Servians,  or  more  properly  Serbs,  settled, 
as  we  have  already  said,  on  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Danube,  with  the  permission  of  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  630-40.  They  were  soon  afterwards 
baptized,  and  formed  a  state  under  their  native 
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princes,  as  vassals  of  the  Greek  emperors,  in  which 
condition  it  continned  for  some  time.  This  State 
was  continually  torn  by  domestic  faction,  and  at 
war  with  the  Greeks  and  Hungarians.  It  acquired 
during  the  fourteenth  century  a  momentary  great- 
ness, but  soon  afterwards  lost  its  independence. 
This  brilliant  period  of  Servian  history  was  ac- 
companied by  such  romantic  incidents,  and  pre- 
sented such  strong  features  of  national  character, 
that  the  reader  may  be  interested  by  the  following 
short  sketch. 

Stephen  Dushan,  surnamed  the  Strong,  who 
reigned  from  1333  to  1356,  extended  his  dominions 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  conquered  Ma- 
cedonia, and  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  (Tzar) 
of  the  Servians,  Greeks,  and  Albanians.  He  sup- 
ported for  some  time  the  Emperor  John  Canta- 
cuzenes,  and  afterwards  took  the  part  of  John  Pa- 
Iseologus  against  Cantacuzenes  and  the  Turks.  In 
1356  he  marched  on  Constantinople  with  an  army 
of  80,000  men,  with  the  object  of  assuming  the 
imperial  crown  of  Byzantium,  where  he  had  many 
partisans.  Had  this  bold  project  been  carried  into 
execution,  the  Eastern  Empire  might  have  been 
saved  from  destruction,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  new  dynasty  belonging  to  an  energetic  race, 
which  would  have  re -invigorated  the  effete  Byzan- 
tines. But,  unfortunately  for  the  Christian  cause 
in  that  quarter,  Dushan  died  on  this  march,  and 
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his  empire  was  soon  weakened  by  the  revolt  of 
several  Boyars  or  nobles^  to  whom  he  had  entrusted 
the  government  of  different  provinces.  He  pub- 
lished in  1349  a  code  of  laws,  which  is  very  remark- 
able for  the  liberality  of  many  of  its  provisions'^. 
Dushan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Stephen  Ou- 
rosh  VIII.  (1356-69),  who  was  murdered  by  Vu- 
kashin,  one  of  the  revolted  nobles :  the  latter  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Krai  (king)  of  Pheres,  and  now 
usurped  the  throne  of  Servia.  Yukashin  perished 
in  a  battle  against  the  Turks,  in  1371,  and  the 
crown  of  Servia  was  assumed  by  Lazar  Grebelia- 
novich,  an  influential  boyar,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  a  natural  son  of  Dushan.  Lazar  took 
the  title  of  Tzar,  and  showed  considerable  ability ; 
but  he  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties,  parti- 
cularly from  the  increasing  power  of  the  Turks, 
who  had  seized  several  of  his  provinces,  and  pressed 
on  Servia  continually  more  and  more.  After 
having  tried  in  vain  to  avert  the  impending  danger 
by  concession,  he  finally  decided  on  a  war  with 
Amurath  I. ;  and  failing  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Western  powers,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
own  Servians  and  some  few  other  Slavonians,  to 
encounter  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Sultan. 
Lazar  had  two  daughters  married  to  his  boyars : 

*  Thus  for  instance  it  says,  "  If  any  one  flying  from  captivity 
or  any  other  misfortune  in  a  foreign  land,  reaches  the  Servian 
territory,  he  shall  not  be  given  up,  should  even  the  country 
suffer  for  it."    A  slave,  who  fled  to  the  Tzar's  palace,  became  free. 
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one  of  them,  named  Milosli  Obilich,  was  consi- 
dered the  most  gallant  warrior  of  his  country,  and 
a  most  chivalrous  and  upright  character ;  the  other, 
George  Brancovich,  also  a  distinguished  warrior, 
but  of  a  cunning  and  selfish  disposition.  He  hated 
his  brother-in-law,  whose  reputation  he  envied; 
and,  animated  by  a  criminal  ambition,  he  opened 
a  treasonable  communication  with  the  Turks,  in 
order  to  obtain  by  their  assistance  the  crown  of 
his  father-in-law,  to  whom  he  represented  mean- 
while Milosh  Obilich  as  guilty  of  similar  treason. 
Lazar's  mind  was  thus  poisoned  against  Milosh; 
and  when,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  he  was  giving  a 
banquet  to  his  chiefs,  he  said  to  his  son-in-law, 
"And  thou,  Milosh  Obilich,  the  bravest  of  all 
my  warriors,  I  drink  thy  health,  shouldst  thou  be 
even  a  traitor.^^  These  words  stung  the  valiant 
Milosh  deeply,  and  he  resolved  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence and  patriotism  by  a  great  deed.  Early  in 
the  morning,  when  both  parties  were  preparing  for 
battle,  he  left  his  camp  with  two  faithful  followers, 
and  rode  towards  the  Turkish  camp  with  an  in- 
verted lance,  the  sign  of  a  deserter.  The  Turks, 
to  whom  Milosh  was  known  by  many  deeds  of 
prowess,  received  him  with  great  joy,  and  imme- 
diately conducted  to  the  presence  of  the  Sultan. 
There,  as  Amurath  was  in  the  act  of  receiving  the 
homage  which  Milosh  proffered  on  his  bended 
knees,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  Sultan's 
body,  and  then  trying  to  force  his  way  through  the 
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Turkish  guards,  lie  was  cut  to  pieces  as  well  as  his 
two  companions"^. 

Amurath  was  dead,  but  the  Turkish  chiefs  had 
the  prudence  to  conceal  tliis  event  to  the  army, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  the  enemy. 
The  battle  began,  and  the  Servians,  seeing  that 
Milosh  was  not  at  his  post,  believed  that  he  had 
betrayed  them.  They  however  fought  valiantly ; 
but  Brancovich,  who  was  the  real  traitor,  turned  on 
a  sudden  and  fled,  followed  Ijy  a  great  part  of  the 
troops  under  his  command.  This  threw  the  Ser- 
vians into  disorder ;  they  were  completely  routed, 
and  Lazar  himself,  with  many  distinguished  chiefs, 
killed.  This  event  took  place  in  1389,  on  the 
plains  called  Kossove  Pole  (the  blackbirds'  field), 
and  the  independence  of  Servia  was  destroyed  by 
that  catastrophe. 

Bayazed  Ilderim,  or  the  Thunderer,  was  then 
in  the  Turkish  camp,  and  succeeded  his  father 
Amurath,  who  was  murdered  by  Milosh.  He  dis- 
played on  this  occasion  a  policy  which  proved  to 
be  as  wise  as  it  was  generous.  He  received  fa- 
vourably the  embassy  which  was  sent  to  him  by 
the  widow  of  Lazar  suing  for  mercy,  and  bestowed 
Servia  on  Lazar's  son  Stephen,  with  the  title  of 
Desjiot  (or  King)  of  Servia,  on  condition  that  he 

*  Milosh  has  become  the  national  hero  of  the  Servians,  and 
his  memory  is  perpetuated  by  many  ballads  and  tales ;  the  late 
Yladika  of  Montenegro  instituted  an  Order  of  Milosh  Obilich, 
for  the  reward  of  deeds  of  valour  performed  against  the  Turks  by 
his  subjects. 
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should  pay  him  a  certain  tribute,  and  furnish  a 
contingent  of  troops  in  his  wars.  He  demanded 
in  marriage  a  daughter  of  Lazar,  whom  he  always 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  her  royal  birth. 
In  short,  his  conduct  toward  the  Servians  gained 
their  attachment  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  who 
had  recently  been  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle 
against  his  power,  became  his  most  loyal  and  de- 
voted vassals.  A  proof  of  their  loyalty,  and  the 
efficiency  of  their  assistance,  was  given  in  1396, 
only  seven  years  after  the  battle  of  Kossove  Pole, 
at  that  of  Nicopolis,  where  the  Christian  army, 
composed  of  Hungarians,  Germans,  and  the  flower 
of  the  French  chivalry,  under  the  command  of  Si- 
gismund,  King  of  Hungary  (afterwards  Emperor), 
was  defeated  by  the  Turks,  a  charge  of  the  Servian 
cavalry  deciding  the  contest,  by  overthrowing  the 
German  infantry,  which  disputed  the  victory  with 
with  the  Turks. 

A  still  greater  proof  of  Servian  valour  and  fidelity 
to  the  Sultan  was  given  at  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Angora,  in  Minor  Asia,  in  1402,  when  Bayazed 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane. 
A  great  part  of  the  Sultan's  army,  composed  of 
Mahomedans,  fled  or  passed  over  to  the  enemy, 
whose  numbers  far  exceeded  those  of  Bayazed. 
The  Servians,  almost  alone,  fought  with  ex^^cior- 
dinary  valour,  which  drew  forth  the  praises  of  all 
the  Eastern  writers  who  described  that  event;  and 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  day  was  lost,  Ste- 

h2 
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pheu  entreated  his  brotlier-in-law  the  Sultan  to  fly. 
Bayazed  rejected  this  advice,  as  contrary  to  his 
dignity,  and  was  taken  prisoner ;  but  the  Servians, 
taking  the  young  heir  of  Bayazed,  born  of  the 
Servian  princess,  succeeded  by  deeds  of  desperate 
valour  in  cutting  their  way  through  the.  myriads 
of  Tamerlane,  and  brought  him  safely  across  the 
Hellespont  to  Europe. 

These  facts  serve  sufficiently  to  show,  how  firmly 
the  loyalty  of  the  Christian  Servians  could  be 
secm-ed  by  a  Mahomedan  monarch  who  knew  how 
to  treat  them. 

Stephen  remained  aU  his  Hfe  faithful  to  the 
Turks,  to  whose  reigning  family  he  was  nearly 
related,  and  died  childless  in  1427.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  George  Brancovich,  the  son 
of  Vuk,  who  had  betrayed  his  country  at  the  battle 
of  Kossove  Pole.  George  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Lazar,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  one  year  in 
1458 ;  and  his  widow,  in  order  to  Hberate  herself 
from  the  Turkish  Protectorate,  made  a  donation 
of  Servia  to.  the  Pope.  The  Pope  accepted  the 
gift,  and  requested  the  King  of  Hungary  to  sup- 
port the  Princess  of  Servia  against  the  Turks ;  but 
her  own  people,  hating  the*  Latins  more  than  the 
Mahomedans,  called  in  the  Turks,  who  reduced 
Servia  into  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
1459. 

The  reader  has  already  been  referred  for  more 
ample  particulars  about  Servia  to  the  works  of 
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Ranke  and  Bystrzonewski ;  we  shall  only  mention 
herethat^  in  1690^  37,000  Servian  families,  headed 
by  their  Patriarch  Arsenins,  settled  in  Southern 
Hungary,  and  it  is  well  known  that  their  descend- 
ants, whose  territory  is  called  the  Voyvodina,  have 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  recent  troubles 
of  Hungary.  A  certain  number  of  these  Servians 
emigrated  about  a  century  ago  to  Russia,  where 
the  Empress  EUzabeth  gave  them  lands  in  the  pre- 
sent government  of  Ekaterinoslaw,  in  Southern 
Russia,  where  the  district  occupied  by  them  is 
called  Slavono- Serbia.  Many  of  these  Servians 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Russian  service,  as 
for  instance  General  Miloradovich,  who  played  a 
prominent  part  during  the  war  of  1812-14,  and 
was  killed  during  the  emeute  at  St.  Petersburgh 
in  1826. 

THE  BOSNIANS. 

The  Slavonic  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
which  has  recently  attracted  so  much  the  attention 
of  Europe,  and  seemed  at  one  time  on  the  point 
of  producing  a  hostile  collision  between  Austria 
and  Turkey,  is  Bosnia.  This  province,  compara- 
tively so  little  known  in  Western  Europe,  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  whilst  its  religious  and  political  character 
presents  a  most  curious  study,  exhibiting  features 
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entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other  Slavonic 
provinces  of  Turkey.  It  is  composed  of  Bosnia 
Proper,  the  Herzegovina,  and  Turkish  Croatia.  Its 
extent  is  computed  at  about  4000  square  French 
leagues,  and  its  population  at  about  1,200,000  souls, 
professing  the  Christian  religion  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  as  well  as  Islamism.  Bosnia 
formed  originally  a  part  of  Servia,  but  separated 
from  that  country,  and  had  its  own  sovereigns; 
the  latter  took  the  title  of  Ban,  and  were  almost 
continually  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Kings  of 
Hungary ;  they  afterwards  assumed,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Hungarian  monarchs,  the  royal  title. 
Bosnia  was  torn  by  internal  factions,  as  weU  as  by 
wars  between  Hungary  and  the  Turks,  by  whom 
it  was  finally  conquered  in  1465. 

The  religious  revolutions  of  Bosnia  are  perhaps 
more  remarkable  than  those  which  have  happened 
in  any  other  country.  T|he  greatest  part  of  its  in- 
habitants, like  those  of  Servia,  originally  belonged 
to  the  Greek  Church;  but  the  Latin  Church  gained 
a  considerable  footing  under  the  influence  of  Hun- 
gary. Bosnia  became  the  stronghold  of  the  sect  of 
the  Patarenes,  who,  persecuted  in  all  other  parts 
of  Europe,  maintained  their  ground  here  and  in 
some  parts  of  Dalmatia,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  limits  of  this  work  do  not 
allow  entering  into  any  disquisitions  about  the 
real  nature  of  the  tenets  professed  by  this  cele- 
brated sect.     Many  writers  believe  them  to  have 
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been  tlie  same  as  those  of  the  Waldenses  or  Albi- 
genses,  who  were  widely  spread  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  obtained 
for  some  tiaie  great  importance  in  Languedoc  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  imtil  they  were 
exterminated  by  a  crusade  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury :  their  descendants,  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont, 
have  preserved  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  till  the 
present  day.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  Patarenes 
were  only  the  precursors  of  Protestantism,  like  the 
Vaudois ;  and  the  accounts  which  have  reached  us 
about  their  tenets  confirm  this  opinion,  by  stating 
that  they  rejected  images,  relics,  the  worship  of 
the  Saints,  and  considered  the  Gospel  as  the  only 
rule  of  faith.  Other  accounts  say  that  they  enter- 
tained Manichean  doctrines,  admitting  the  reign 
of  two  principles,  the  Good  and  Evil  one;  and  it 
seems  they  really  taught  that  the  spiritual  world 
was  created  by  the  Good  principle,  and  matter  by 
the  Evil  one. 

It  is  however  very  probable  that  people  pro- 
fessing various  tenets  were  often  comprised  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Patarenes,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  in  every  revolutionary  movement, 
whether  of  a  religious  or  political  character,  uni- 
formity is  impossible,  the  principles  of  behef  or 
government  being  more  or  less  determined  by  the 
private  judgement  of  individuals,  which  naturally 
must  differ ;  and  a  kind  of  uniformity  can  only  be 
obtained,  when  a  strong  party  succeeds  in  imposing 
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upon  the  rest  its  own  rule  of  faith  or  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  in  the  second  place,,  it  is  natural 
that  various  sects^  differing  from  each  other^  but 
all  equally  persecuted  by  the  dominant  Church, 
should  flee  to  the  same  place  which  offers  them 
some  safety  against  that  persecution.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Patarenes  appeared  in  Bosnia  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  where  they  were  fa- 
vourably received  by  the  Ban  Kulin,  who  governed 
this  country  under  the  suzerainty  of  Hungary,  and 
whose  rule  was  so  prosperous  that  long  after  his 
death  it  was  a  proverbial  saying,  when  a  good  year 
happened,  that  the  times  of  Kulin  had  come  back. 
He,  as  well  as  his  wife,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bosnia, 
Daniel,  soon  afterwards  embraced  their  doctrine, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  many.  Kulin 
was  commanded  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  repair  to 
Rome,  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  and  faith. 
He  obeyed  the  Papal  summons,  and  succeeded  in 
removing  the  suspicions  about  his  orthodoxy.  After 
his  return  to  Bosnia,  he  persuaded  the  people  that 
the  Pope  was  satisfied  with  the  tenets  he  had  em- 
braced, and  thereby  induced  a  great  number  of  his 
subjects  to  imitate  his  example. 

This  circumstance  was  very  favourable  to  the 
Patarenes,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Pope  to  check  their  progress,  went  on  increasing  in 
numbers;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  monks  of 
St.  Basilius  have  for  some  time  professed  their 
tenets,  though  without  openly  breaking  with  the 
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Churcli^  or  even  changing  the  rules  of  their  Order. 
The  Patarenes  became  so  strong  that  they  publicly 
elected^  abont  a.  d.  1220_,  a  head  of  their  Church, 
scattered  in  various  countries,  and  became  the  pre- 
dominant confession  of  Bosnia.  They  gradually 
spread  over  Dalmatia,  Zaculmia  (the  present  Her- 
zegovina), and  Albania;  and  the  princes  of  Bosnia, 
though  continually  urged  by  the  Kings  of  Hungary 
to  persecute  these  rebels  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
found  it  was  better  policy  not  only  to  tolerate,  but 
even  to  support  them. 

The  following  anecdote  shows  that  the  Patarenes 
took  a  more  rational  ^dew  of  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence than  their  opponents.  Many  of  these  sec- 
taries had  taken  refuge  during  the  various  perse- 
cutions in  the  mountains  of  Bosnia,  and  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Catherine  (24th  November)  in  1367,  a 
fire  was  seen  raging  over  the  whole  of  the  country 
they  occupied,  destroying  everything,  and  leaving 
the  mountains  entirely  denuded  of  wood.  The 
Roman  Catholics  considered  this  event  to  be  a 
manifest  judgement  of  Heaven  against  the  wicked 
heretics,  but  the  Patarenes  looked  on  it  as  a  proof 
of  Divine  favour,  the  land  being  thereby  cleared 
for  them  and  adapted  for  cultivation. 

The  interference  of  the  Turks  was  not  unfa- 
vourable to  the  Patarenes,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  many  Christian  sects  persecuted  by  the  domi- 
nant Churches  either  of  the  East  or  West,  often 
found  a  safe  asylum  under  the  Mahomedan  rule. 
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A  Bosnian  bishop  complained,  in  1427,  of  the 
number  of  Bosnian  and  Bascian"^  heretics  and  Hus- 
sites, who  led  away  people  from  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the 
Hussites  of  Bohemia  had  intercourse  with  a  sect 
equally  opposed  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
and  professed  by  a  kindred  nation,  and  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  allusion  made  on  that  occa- 
sion to  the  Bohemian  heretics.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  seems  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  their 
sect  complained  of  by  the  bishop,  the  Patarenes 
declined  in  strength;  for  Stephen,  King  of  Bos- 
nia, having  in  1459  ordered  that  all  the  Patarenes 
should  leave  his  dominions  or  abjure  their  tenets, 
about  40,000  of  them  took  refuge  in  Herzegovina, 
where  they  were  weU  received  by  the  prince  of  that 
country. 

After  that  time  the  Patarenes  disappear  from 
history,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  who  has  made 
diligent  researches  on  this  subject  in  Dalmatia,  has 
not  discovered  any  further  traces  of  the  existence 
of  tliis  celebrated  sect  in  that  quarter  f. 

There  is  in  Bussia  a  very  remarkable  sect,  called 
Dookhobortzij  or  combatants  in  spirit,  which  I  have 
described  in  another  place  J,  and  which  profess 
some  of  the  tenets  ascribed  to  the  Patarenes.     The 

*  Rascia  was  a  name  given  to  the  south  of  Servia,  which 
formed  for  some  time  an  independent  principahty. 

f  Dahnatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  ii.  p.  98  et  seq. 

X  Vide  '  Sketch  of  the  Eehgious  History  of  the  Slavonic  Na- 
tions,' p.  285  et  seq. 
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origin  of  this  sect  in  Russia  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained_,  but  it  was  very  possibly  transplanted  from 
Bosnia  to  Russia,  particularly  as  the  Slavonic  dia- 
lects of  the  two  countries  are  very  similar. 

But  a  much  more  important  and  lasting  reli-^ 
gious  revolution  took  place  in  Bosnia,  soon  after 
the  time  when  the  Patarenes  disappeared  from 
its  history.  The  Bosnian  nobility,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hungary,  had  become  almost  all  Roman 
Catholics,  and  their  conversion  is  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  promoted  by  the  feudal  privileges 
which  they  received  from  the  Kings  of  Hungary. 
They  seem  to  have  valued  those  privileges  more 
highly  than  their  religion,  for  they  embraced  Is- 
lamism  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantages  which 
they  chiefly  owed  to  the  influence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Their  Islamism  is  however  of  a  peculiar 
description.  Many  families  have  preserved  the  pa- 
tron Saints  who  have  been  chosen  by  their  Chris- 
tian ancestors;  and  thus  the  feasts  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Elias,  St.  George,  etc.,  are  celebrated  by  them ; 
a  Mahomedan  father  not  unfrequently  orders  mass 
to  be  said  for  his  sick  child,  and  there  are  instances 
of  young  Begs,  or  nobles,  having  secretly  caused 
a  Christian  priest  io  say  prayers  over  the  grave  of 
their  parents. 

The  Bosnians  have  not  adopted  polygamy,  and 
they  have  preserved  their  Slavonic  language  as 
much  as  their  Christian  brethren,  many  of  them 
being  quite  ignorant  of  the  Turkish  language,  and 
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they  compose  a  great  number  of  piesmas,  or  bal- 
lads, in  their  own.  With  all  this,  they  have  become, 
since  their  conversion  to  Islamism,  the  most  faithful 
defenders  of  the  creed  of  the  Koran,  and  the  most 
devoted  subjects  of  the  Porte,  to  which  they  have 
fiimished  several  viziers  and  other  eminent  war- 
riors and  statesmen.  The  influence  of  the  Bos- 
nians at  the  Turkish  Court  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly great  under  Solyman  I.,  and  the  follow- 
ing historical  fact,  which  paints  in  strong  colours 
the  feelings  of  nationality  which  animate  the  Sla- 
vonians of  various  countries  and  creeds,  and  which 
burst  forth  on  many  occasions,  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  reader. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  JagheUon,  King  of 
Hungary,  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Mohach  against 
the  Turks  in  1525,  without  leaving  any  issue,  a 
strong  party  elected  as  his  successor  John  of  Za- 
polya.  Prince  of  Transylvania,  who  was  however 
unable  to  maintain  himself  against  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  elected  by  an  opposite  party,  and  who, 
being  married  to  a  sister  of  the  late  King,  suc- 
ceeded to  him  in  Bohemia,  and  was  supported  by 
his  brother  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Zapolya  re- 
tired to  Poland,  where  Yaroslav  Laski,  a  Polish 
grandee,  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  amongst 
his  contemporaries^,  proposed  to  replace  him  on 

*  He  was  the  brother  of  John  Laski,  or  A  Lasco,  who  was 
called  by  Cranmer  to  assist  him  in  the  Eeformation  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Paul  Jovius  calls  Yaroslav  Laski  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  his  time,  and  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
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the  throne  of  Hungary  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Turks.  Zapolya  gave  full  powers  to  Laski^  and 
promised  him,  as  a  reward  of  his  services,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Transylvania.  Laski  repaired  to  Con- 
stantinople as  the  representative  of  an  exiled  mon- 
arch, having  no  advantages  to  offer  and  everything 
to  demand;  and  yet  his  negotiation  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that,  having  arrived  in  December  1527,  he 
signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  Austria  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1528,  by  which  Sultan  Soly- 
man  I.  engaged  to  replace  Zapolya  on  the  throne 
of  Himgary,  without  exacting  that  he  should  be- 
come the  vassal  of  the  Porte,  but  only  that  he 
should  acknowledge  the  Sultan  as  a  protector,  or, 
according  to  the  expression  used  in  the  treaty,  as 
an  elder  brother. 

Zapolya  was  replaced  on  the  throne  of  Hungary 
by  the  Turks,  who  on  that  occasion  besieged  Vienna 
for  the  first  time.  This  extraordinary  success  of 
Laski* s  negotiation  was  chiefly  due  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  Grand  Vizier  (Ahmet  the  Herzego- 
vinian,  a  celebrated  character  in  Turldsh  history), 
as  well  as  the  principal  officers  of  the  state,  were 
Bosnians,  and  the  Slavonic  language  was  at  that 
time  as  much  spoken  at  the  Sultanas  Court  as  the 
Turkish.  Laski  could  therefore  freely  converse 
with  the  above-mentioned  Turkish  grandees,  who 
treated  him  as  a  countryman.     He  left  a  diary  of 

peace.  Erasmus  dedicated  to  him  his  httle  work,  Modus  Ora/ndi 
DeuTUj  etc. 
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his  embassy^  in  which  he  relates  the  circumstances 
stated  above,  and  quotes  the  following  remarkable 
words,  addressed  to  him  by  Mustapha  Pasha,  a 
native  of  Bosnia,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  his  negotiation  ; — "  We  are  of  the  same 
nation :  you  are  a  Lekh  (Pole,  in  Turkish),  and  I 
am  a  Bosnian ;  it  is  therefore  a  natural  affection  for 
a  man  to  love  his  own  nation  more  than  another." 
This  speech,  addressed  by  a  Mahomedan  SlavoniaUj 
invested  with  a  high  dignity  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
to  a  Christian  Pole,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
success  of  Laski's  negotiation,  prove  the  strength 
of  the  Slavonic  afl&nities,  and  to  what  account 
they  may  be  turned  by  a  monarch  or  cabinet  that 
knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance; 
indeed  these  affinities  are  now  perhaps  stronger 
than  they  have  ever  been  ^. 

The  Mahomedan  nobility  of  Bosnia  was  com- 
posed of  the  Capitanis,  a  kind  of  great  barons,  who 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  even  the  Christian  Slavonians 
have  often  preferred  the  rule  of  the  Turks  to  that  of  the  Grermans. 
A  curious  illustration  of  such  a  tendency  was  Cardinal  Martiauzzi, 
a  Slavonian  of  Hungary,  whose  real  name  was  Utissenich,  He 
was  minister  of  Queen  Isabella,  widow  of  Zapolya,  mentioned 
above,  and  the  most  violent  enemy  of  the  Austrian  dynasty, 
whom  he  opposed  with  the  assistance  of  the  Turks.  Though 
a  prince  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church,  he  was  wont  pubhcly  to 
say  :  "  I  had  rather  he  circumcised  hy  the  Turlcs  than  he  governed 
hy  the  Germans."  After  an  apparent  reconciliation  with  the 
Austrian  Court  by  the  influence  of  Eome,  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  its  agents,  on  suspicion  of  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  Turks. 
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generally  possessed  their  own  castles,  inherited  from 
their  Christian  ancestors,  and,  Uke  the  feudal  lords 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  sometimes  waged  war  amongst 
themselves ;  and  the  Spahis,  a  kind  of  inferior  no- 
hihty,  or  equestrian  order,  who  possessed  estates, 
called  Spahiliks,  on  condition  of  their  performing 
military  service  in  war-time.  They  enjoyed  com- 
plete self-government  in  their  province,  elected 
their  own  magistrates  and  military  officers,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  Porte  the  Pasha,  who  was  always  a 
native  of  the  province.  The  only  Turkish  dignitary 
appointed  directly  by  the  Sultan  was  the  Vizier  of 
Bosnia,  who  represented  the  monarch.  He  could 
not  however  exercise  any  authority  without  the 
concurrence  of  two  native  dignitaries,  the  great 
Cadi  of  Bosnia,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Ulemas 
of  the  province,  and  to  whom  appeals  were  made 
from  the  decision  of  the  Cadis  of  the  district,  and 
the  great  Voyvode,  or  commander  of  the  forces. 

The  example  of  the  nobles,  comprehended  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Begs,  who,  as  we  have 
said,  became  Mahomedans,  was  followed  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  among 
whom,  it  is  supposed,  there  had  been  a  great  num- 
ber of  Patarencs.  These  towns  are  governed  by 
corporations,  composed  of  merchants  and  rich  ar- 
tisans, who  had  the  means  of  purchasing  their  mu- 
nicipal freedom,  and  who  elected  their  magistrates. 
These  privileges  were  restricted  to  the  Mahome- 
dans, whilst  the  Rayas  or  Christian   population 
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formed  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages^  or  peasantry. 
The  condition  of  these  Rayas  was  however  for  some 
time  very  tolerable :  they  paid  a  trifling  capitation- 
tax  to  the  Sultan,  and  a  tithe  of  their  produce  to 
the  Beg,  whose  land  they  tilled,  and  who  by  a  well- 
understood  interest  was  their  protector  against  the 
fiscal  officers  of  the  Sultan.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Vizier,  or  imperial  representative,  jealous  of  the 
power  of  the  Bosnian  nobles,  was  always  ready  to 
take  part  with  the  Bayas  against  the  Begs.  The 
Rayas  moreover  had  Judges  elected  among  them- 
selves, from  whose  decision  they  could  appeal  to  the 
Cadi  of  the  district ;  thus  their  position  was  much 
better  than  that  of  the  peasantry  in  the  adjoining 
Christian  countries,  and  many  of  the  latter  emi- 
grated from  the  Austrian  and  Venetian  territories 
to  Bosnia  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  prosperous  state  of  things  was  however 
destroyed  by  the  ill-judged  policy  of  the  Turkish 
Court,  "ascribed  by  some  to  its  jealousy  of  the  in- 
dependent spirit  with  which  the  above-mentioned 
state  of  things  inspired  the  Bosnians.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  Sultan  began  to  change,  as  a  reward  of 
good  services,  the  Spahiliks  into  Chiftliks.  This 
last-named  mode  of  tenure  gave  to  the  landlord  an 
entire  ownership  of  the  land,  whilst  the  former  only 
entitled  him  to  a  certain  part  of  its  produce,  and 
he  could  never  expel  from  it  the  Bay  as,  nor  subject 
them  to  any  extortions.  The  grant  of  these  pri- 
vileges to  some  individuals  excited  a  general  dis- 
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content  amongst  those  who  had  not  been  favoured 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  they  all  appropriated  to 
themselves  what  had  been  granted  by  the  Sultan 
to  a  few.  Since  that  time  the  condition  of  the 
Rayas  was  completely  changed  for  the  worse_,  and 
they  were  subjected  to  severe  oppression  on  the 
part  of  their  Mahomedan  countrymen.  No  justice 
was  to  be  obtained  against  the  latter  from  the 
Turks,  and  the  only  retribution  their  misdeeds  re- 
ceived was  from  the  Hayduks,  or  robbers,  who  were 
generally  Christian  Rayas,  goaded  by  oppression 
into  acts  of  violence.  These  hayduks  were  consi- 
dered the  avengers  of  national  and  individual  wrongs 
of  the  oppressed  on  their  oppressors,  and  their  me- 
mory is  recorded  in  many  popular  tales  and  ballads. 
The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Mahomedan  Bos- 
nians, and  the  oppression  to  which  their  Christian 
brethren  have  been  subject,  has  gradually  increased 
the  number  of  the  first.  Bosnia  contained  about 
12,000  SpahiKks,  and  could  send  into  the  field 
about  40,000  troops, — a  greater  number  than  any 
other  Turkish  province  was  able  to  furnish ;  these 
rendered  great  service  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  in 
many  of  its  wars,  but  particularly  in  those  with  Aus- 
tria. The  Bosnian  aristocracy  gradually  extended 
their  possessions  in  Bulgaria  and  Albania,  and  a 
great  number  of  Janissaries  were  Bosnians,  en- 
listed chiefly  from  the  population  of  the  towns,  who 
had  a  constant  and  regularly  established  commu- 
nication with  the  leading  men  of  that  celebrated 
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militia  at  Constantinople.  This  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  privileges  they  possessed,  made  the 
aristocracy  of  Bosnia,  as  well  as  aU  the  Mahome- 
dans  of  that  country,  the  most  decided  opponents 
of  the  reforms  which  the  Turkish  Government  be- 
gan to  introduce  under  Sultan  Selim  II.,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  A  great 
number  of  them  joined  the  revolted  Janissaries  of 
Belgrade,  and  the  celebrated  Pasvan  Oglou,  against 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  and  they  exercised 
on  that  occasion  a  cruel  oppression  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ray  as.  This  led  to  the  Servian  insurrection 
under  the  celebrated  George  Cherny,  the  father  of 
the  present  Prince  of  Servia ;  but  as  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  these  events  has  been  given  by  Ranke, 
in  his  '  Servia,^  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  work"^. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Janissaries  being  destroyed 
by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmood,  at  Constantinople, 
their  faithful  adherents  the  Bosnians  were  compelled 
by  great  severity  to  submit,  though  with  undis- 
guised reluctance,  to  the  new  order  of  things.  In 
1827  the  Sultan  nominated  the  Pasha  of  Belgrade, 
Abdurrahim,  Vizier  of  Bosnia,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  Nizam  or  European  discipline  among  its 
inhabitants,  who  cordially  hated  this  innovation, 
calling  it,  from  the  two  belts  which  held  the  sword 
and  cartouch-box  crossing  each  other  on  the  chest 
of  the  soldiers,  the  Sultanas  christening.  Abdur- 
rahim was  obliged  to  take  the  capital  of  Bosnia, 

*  Eanke's  '  Servia,'  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 
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SarayevOj  by  storm,  and  ordered  a  great  number  of 
Begs  or  nobles  to  be  executed,  until  the  remainder 
submitted  to  the  new  order.  This  forced  submis- 
sion lasted  about  one  year,  and  the  war  with  Russia 
in  1828  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Bosnians.  The 
troops  which  Abdurrahim  had  collected,  to  march 
against  the  Russians,  dispersed,  and  an  insurrection 
of  the  inhabitants  compelled  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. In  the  following  year  the  Bosnians  united 
with  Mustapha,  Vizier  of  Skadar  (Scutari,  in  Alba- 
nia), who,  at  the  desire  of  the  Sultan,  took  the  field 
with  38,000  men;  instead  however  of  marching 
against  the  Russians,  he  advanced  toward  Con- 
stantinople, with  the  secret  intention  of  deposing 
the  Sultan,  whom  he,  with  many  other  Turks,  con- 
sidered a  traitor  to  the  faith  of  the  Koran.  He 
unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  Russian  corps  under 
General  Geismar,  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire. Thus  the  Russians  unintentionally  saved  the 
Sultan  from  a  great  danger,  as  it  is  probable  that, 
if  the  anti-reformer's  army  had  reached  Constanti- 
nople, it  would  there  have  met  with  many  friends. 

Mustapha  retired  to  Philippopol,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Bosnian  chieftains,  and  levied  heavy 
contributions,  with  their  assistance,  upon  the  whole 
of  Rumelia.  The  Sultan  having  concluded  peace 
with  Russia,  Mustapha  and  his  Bosnian  allies  re- 
turned home,  laden  with  an  immense  booty,  ex- 
torted from  the  Sultan's  subjects.  The  Bosnian  and 
Albanian  Mahomedans  having  given  such  proofs  of 

I  2 
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their  disloyalty  to  the  Sublime  Porte  during  the 
Russian  war,  whilst  Milosh,  the  Christian  Prince 
of  Servia,  had  maintained  the  strictest  neutrality, 
it  was  natural  that  the  Sultan  should  employ  the 
latter  to  reduce  his  rebellious  subjects.  He  there- 
fore granted  in  1830  the  cession  of  a  part  of  the 
Bosnian  territory  to  Servia,  which  was  sought  under 
the  pretext  of  restoring  the  ancient  frontier  of  that 
Principality.  But  when  the  Turkish  commissioners 
and  Servian  agents  undertook  in  1831  to  regulate 
the  new  boundary,  they  were  seized  by  Ali  Vidaich, 
the  hereditary  chief  of  Zvornik,  and  kept  prisoners 
until  they  swore  that  they  would  never  enter  his 
territory. 

Vidaich  belonged  to  an  influential  family  of 
the  old  Bosnian  aristocracy,  which  had  on  former 
occasions  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  troubles 
of  their  country,  and  he  inherited  the  valour  and 
unruly  spirit  of  his  ancestors.  The  Turks,  unable 
by  force  to  get  rid  of  this  formidable  chieftain, 
excited  discord  between  him  and  some  other  Bos- 
nian nobles.  One  of  the  latter,  named  Vussein, 
whose  father  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the 
country  for  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  valour,  and 
who  belonged  to  the  highest  aristocracy  ■^,  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  with  his  countrymen.  He  at- 
tacked Vidaich  in  his  own  castle,  and  took  him 

*  He  claimed  descent  from  Yuk  Brancovich,  who  betrayed  his 
country  at  the  battle  of  Kossove  Pole  in  1389,  and  whose  son  in- 
herited the  throne  of  Servia  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Stephen, 
1427.     Vide  supra. 
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prisoner ;  but  knowing  well  his  worthy  instead  of 
treating  him  as  a  captive,,  he  embraced  him  as  a 
l^rother  and  ally^  and  ever  after  the  two  chiefs  acted 
with  the  most  perfect  union.  All  the  Mahomedan 
population  of  Bosnia  rose  under  their  command, 
proclaiming  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  order  of 
things.  The  Turkish  Vizier  was  seized  in  the  for- 
tress of  Travnik,  his  new-fashioned  regimentals 
were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  obliged  publicly 
to  wash,  as  an  unclean  person,  and  to  profess  pe- 
nitence for  the  sin  of  having  adopted  the  new  man- 
ners. He  was  then  conducted  with  the  insurgent 
army,  in  their  intended  expedition  against  the 
Sultan ;  but  he  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Austria, 
whence  he  reached  Constantinople  ^. 

Vussein,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  25,000  Ma- 
homedan Bosnians,  and  signed  all  his  proclamations 
and  despatches  as  Zmey  od  Bosny  (the  dragon  of 
Bosnia,  in  Slavonic),  was  joined  by  Mustapha  of 
Skadar,  with  40,000  Albanians.  Their  intention 
was  to  march  on  Constantinople,  depose  the  Sultan, 
and  restore  the  ancient  order  of  things.  They 
entered  Bulgaria,  ravaging  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  took  by  storm  the  town  of  Sophia, 
which  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  sackf. 

*  It  is  curious  that  a,piesma,  composed  by  Paul  Slepach,  or 
the  Blind,  a  Christian  Bosnian,  celebrates  this  event  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

t  The  history  of  this  campaign  is  recorded  in  a  piesma,  which 
presents  a  curious  instance  of  Mahomedan  feeUngs  expressed  in  a 
European  (Slavonic)  language,  and  a  specimen  of  primitive  poetry 
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The  Grand  Vizier  Reshid,  who  was  encamped 
near  the  tovvn  of  Scopia,  in  Macedonia,  sent  against 
the  insurgents  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which 
was  defeated,  the  Amants  or  Albanian  soldiers,  of 
whom  it  was  chiefly  composed,  having  deserted 
to  the  enemy.  Had  the  insurgents  immediately 
marched  on  Constantinople,  they  would  probabl}' 
have  deposed  the  Sultan,  and  put  an  end  to  all  his 
reforms ;  but  the  diplomacy  of  Reshid  accomplished 

composed  by  the  Kliapsodists  of  oiir  own  time.  It  begins  by  an 
Homeric  description  of  the  armed  bands,  who  assemble  from  va^ 
rious  parts  of  Bosnia  on  an  extensive  meadow,  near  the  town  of 
Novi  Bazar. 

"  Countless  green  banner?  are  unfolded  there,  and  they  flutter 
in  the  wind  hke  clouds  of  heaven  lashed  by  the  storm.  Foremost 
of  all  the  Capetanis  ^  shines  Djal  Aga  of  Sarayevo,  with  his  twelve 
thousand  warriors  ;  further  on,  stand  conspicuous  Moorad  Phale 
of  Bania  Luka ;  Vidaich,  lord  and  pasha  of  the  stronghold  of 
Zvomik  ;  Novin,  who  conunands  the  border  fortress  of  Novino ; 
and  the  firedragon,  the  Capetan  of  Tuzla.  The  rear  of  the  army 
IS  led  by  the  two  Bekirovich.  They  are  followed  by  the  Capetan 
Klimma,  whose  valour  people  deride,  though  he  has  the  best 
blade  of  Bosnia ;  Daud,  the  lord  of  the  threatening  border  for- 
tresses Pekin  and  Kozle,  the  most  fiery  of  the  Bosnian  chiefs. 

"  Ere  they  start,  all  these  heroes  assemble  before  the  gates  of  the 
splendid  Novi  Bazar,  Yussein  in  their  midst ;  and  whilst  they 
empty  the  circulating  bowl,  they  swear,  one  to  another,  that 
they  will  not  fly  at  Kossovo.  Then  they  mount  tlieir  good  horses, 
and  march  on  in  the  name  of  Allah,  with  song  and  music,  prancing 
upon  their  steeds,  and  answering  with  firing  of  pistols  the 
parting  salutes  which  resound  from  the  town  in  their  honour. 
Yussein  advanced  to  the  Plain  of  Eagosna,  before  the  Castle  of 
Zvechani,  where  the  army  encamped.     Early  in  thj^  morning 


^  The  Capetanis^  as  before  observed,  were  the  great  barons  of  the 
Bosnian  aristocracy. 
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hat  Hs  arms  were  unable  to  ejffect.  He  promised 
he  Bosnians  the  restoration  of  aU  their  ancient 
pri\Tleges_,  and  that  even  the  post  of  Vizier  of  the 
province,  which  had  always  been  filled  by  a  Turk, 
should  be  bestowed  upon  native  Bosnians,  and  that 
Yussein  should  be  nominated  to  this  dignity.  The 
Bosnians  were  well  satisfied  with  these  conditions, 

Bania  is  taken  by  storm  ;  twelve  heroes  fall,  but  eighteen  Turks 
are  captured.  The  town  of  Ipek  dares  however  to  defy  the 
enemy.  After  three  days  of  useless  efforts  the  impatient  Pasha 
Vidaich  goes  to  his  brother  in  arms  Yussein,  and  when  they  have 
enjoyed  the  beverage  of  Mocha  and  the  smoke  of  the  chibouk,  he 
says  to  the  commander-in-chief,  'Friend,  let  that  nest  alone, 
and  prepare  thyself  for  a  battle  in  the  open  field.'  But  Yus- 
sein raphes :  '  O  Pasha,  thou  sword  of  the  empire,  let  us  not 
hazard  the  army,  but  rather  secure  a  place  of  retreat,  in  case  we 
should  be  defeated.'  Meanwhile  arrives  a  letter  from  Razan, 
the  Pasha  of  the  besieged  fortress,  who,  instead  of  suing  for 
mercy,  threatens  his  enemies  with  cannon-balls.  Yussein,  en- 
raged at  this  answer,  assembles  his  falcon  bands,  and  cries  to 
them  :  '  Up  to  the  storm !  may  Allah  protect  us  in  his  heavenly 
divan!'" 

The  piesma  describes  the  capture  of  the  place ;  the  further  ad- 
vance of  the  Bosnians,  and  their  victory  over  the  Nizam,  or 
Turkish  regulars. 

By  these  piesmas,  the  Bosnians,  as  well  as  aU  the  Servians,  are 
rendered  famiharly  acquainted  with  the  principal  events  of  their 
history,  though  disfigured  by  poetical  fiction.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  Bosnians  approached,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  Plains  of 
Kossove  Pole,  where,  as  related  above,  the  Servians  were  de- 
feated by  the  Turks  in  1389,  and  where  an  encounter  with  the 
Sultan's  troops  was  expected,  their  rhapsodists  sang :  "  We,  bre- 
thren, are  marching  on  the  Kossove  Pole,  where  our  fathers  have 
left  their  glory  and  their  faith.  We  also  may  lose  there  our 
honour  and  our  rehgion ;  but,  if  it  please  Allah,  we  shall  keep 
them  both,  and  return  victorious  to  Bosnia." 
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and  retired  to  their  homes,  abandoning  their  ally 
Mustapha  of  Skadar,  who,  besieged  in  his  castle, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Sultanas  troops. 

Vussein  had  meanwhile  established  himself  as 
the  legitimate  Vizier  of  Bosnia,  but  his  rule  was 
of  short  duration.  Reshid,  having  got  rid  of 
Mustapha  of  Skadar,  took  up  a  position  with  his 
army  on  the  Kossove  Pole,  whence  he  could  act 
upon  Bosnia  as  well  as  Albania,  and  sent  to  the 
former  Kara  Mahmoud,  nominated  Vizier  of  Bos- 
nia, and  supported  by  an  army  of  30,000  men,  of 
whom  12,000  were  regulars.  Vussein,  whose  sud- 
den elevation  had  created  many  jealousies,  and 
who  had  become  unpopular  from  having  been 
obliged  to  exercise  acts  of  severity  for  the  resto- 
ration of  public  order  in  his  province,  could  not 
oppose  to  the  Turks  more  than  two  thousand  men, 
hastily  collected.  This  little  band  met  the  Turks 
on  the  Kossove  Pole,  which  destiny  seems  to  have 
chosen  as  an  arena  for  the  conflicts  between  the 
Turks  and  their  enemies'^,  and  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  Vussein  entrenched  himself  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountain  Vitez  (Warrior,  in  Slavonic) ,  the 
Mons  Sacer  of  Bosnia,  where  he  was  joined  by 
crowds  of  his  adherents ;  so  that  when  the  Turks 

*  I  have  mentioned  the  defeat  of  the  Servians  on  these  plains 
in  1389 ;  and  may  add  that  a  Christian  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  celehrated  John  Hunyades,  was  completely  defeated 
by  the  Turks  in  the  same  place  in  1448. 
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approached  this  position  they  found  it  occupied  by 
about  twenty  thousand  men.  This  force  was  how- 
ever partly  composed  of  Christian  Rayas,  whom 
their  masters  had  imprudently  armed,  and  who  now 
refused  to  fight  for  their  oppressors.  The  Bosnians 
however  defended  themselves  valiantly,  and  the 
Turks  were  on  the  point  of  retiring,  when  a  consi- 
derable body  of  armed  Christians  opportunely  ar- 
riving to  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  attacked  the 
Bosnians  in  the  flank,  and  completely  routed  them. 
Vussein,  Vidaich,  and  about  two  hundred  Begs,  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy^s  army,  and  effected 
their  retreat,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, to  the  Austrian  territory.  The  Turkish 
Government  behaved  on  that  occasion  with  mode- 
ration and  justice.  No  one  was  persecuted  in 
person  or  property ;  an  amnesty  was  offered  to  the 
fugitive  Begs,  and  accepted  by  almost  all  of  them, 
but  Vussein  and  Vidaich  hesitated  in  doing  the 
same :  they  saved  great  riches,  and  lived  free  and  in 
splendour  at  Essek  in  Hungary.  Yet  the  Western 
mode  of  living  is  very  uncongenial  to  a  Mussulman ; 
and  the  great  Bosnian  chiefs  sued  for  the  Sultan's 
pardon,  which  they  obtained  on  condition  of  being 
sent  to  another  part  of  Turkey  than  their  native 
province. 

The  Christians  having  throughout  these  troubles 
steadily  supported  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  favour  them  at  the 
expense  of  his  orthodox  but  disloyal  subjects.     He 
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ordered  the  dismemberment  of  several  Bosnian 
districts_,  containing  about  four  hundred  French 
square  leagues,  in  favour  of  Servia,  and  the  Ma- 
homedan  population  which  inhabited  these  districts 
were  commanded  to  evacuate  them.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  measure  necessarily  caused  great  and 
unmerited  sufferings  to  a  population  living  upon 
lands  inherited  from  their  ancestors  from  time 
immemorial,  and  who  were  thus  deprived  of  their 
lawful  property,  in  favour  of  those  whom  they 
were  accustomed  to  regard  as  inferiors.  They 
were  moreover  compelled  to  leave  the  soil  where 
their  fathers  were  buried, — where  they  themselves 
and  their  children  were  bom, — a  grief  which,  to 
those  primitive  nations,  causes  a  pang  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  have  no  concep- 
tion. They  resisted  the  orders  for  their  removal, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  effect  it  by  force.  Many 
of  their  co-religionists  came  to  their  assistance,  and 
amongst  them  several  Bosnian  Begs,  who  ravaged 
the  Christian  villages  on  the  Servian  frontier,  com- 
mitting many  atrocities  on  that  occasion.  They 
were  expelled,  and  several  of  them  punished;  but 
the  hatred  against  the  Christians  produced  by  these 
unfortunate  circumstances  rankled  deeply  in  the 
breast  of  their  Mahomedan  brethren,  and  the  same 
year  (1834)  a  furious  persecution  of  the  Christian 
Rayas  began  in  several  parts  of  Bosnia.  This  led 
to  an  armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Ray 
until  the  new  Vizier  of  Bosnia,  Vegee,  a  Natoli 


"I 
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Turk  of  great  energy,  who  was  appointed  to  this 
post  in  1835,  put  down  the  disturbances  by  force. 
Relying  on  the  Christian  population  of  his  province, 
and  the  support  of  Milosh,  Prince  of  Servia,  he 
introduced  a  radical  reform  of  the  institutions  of 
Bosnia.  The  hereditary  rights  of  the  Capetani,  or 
great  Barons,  were  abolished  in  1837,  and  the 
latter  were  replaced  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
Grovernment  for  life.  The  same  order  of  things 
was  introduced  among  the  inferior  Begs,  many  of 
whom  received  as  an  appointment  for  life,  what 
they  had  formerly  held  as  an  hereditary  fief. 

In  1840  the  Bosnians  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  former  privileges.  They  addressed  a  pe- 
tition to  the  Sultan,  and  on  receiving  an  evasive 
answer,  they  assembled  twenty  thousand  men,  to 
obtain  their  object  by  force ;  but  Vegee,  who  had 
only  4000  regular  troops,  completely  defeated  them, 
and  ordered  their  principal  leaders  to  be  executed. 

The  feudal  organization  of  Bosnia  may  be  said 
to  have  received  a  finishing  blow  on  this  occasion. 
The  privileges  of  its  proud  aristocracy  have  been 
entirely  destroyed,  and  Bosnia  is  now  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  other  Turkish  provinces.  It  is 
however  extremely  questionable  whether  the  Ot- 
toman Porte  has  gained  or  lost  more  by  this  change. 
A  warlike  population,  which,  though  unruly  and 
always  ready  to  defend  its  privileges  against  every 
encroachment  of  the  Porte,  was  yet  loyally  devoted 
to  its  interests,  and  formed  a  most  important  bul- 
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wark  against  its  northern  neighbours^  has  now  been 
broken  down_,  morally  as  well  as  physically^  whilst 
its  former  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Sultan  have 
been  converted  ipto  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge 
for  the  loss  of  the  hereditary  rights  it  enjoyed  for 
centuries.  It  is  moreover  doubtful  whether  the 
Porte  can  rely,  particularly  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Russia  or  Austria,  on  the  grateful  loyalty  of  her 
Christian  subjects,  who  have  been  great  gainers  by 
the  changes  above  alluded  to,  as  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  those  who  belong  to  the  Eastern  Church 
would  in  such  an  event  side  with  Russia,  whilst 
those  of  the  Western  or  Roman  Catholic  Church 
would  be  favourably  inclined  to  Austria.  These 
last-named  Christians,  who  chiefly  inhabit  Turkish 
Croatia,  have  always  been  protected  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Austria,  and  were  much  less  oppressed 
than  their  brethren  of  the  Greek  Church,  whom, 
except  in  1833,  they  never  joined  against  their 
Mahomedan  oppressors.  Moreover  the  Turkish 
Government  seems  not  always  able  to  restrain 
the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Mahomedan  Bos- 
nians, which  produced  a  violent  persecution  of  their 
Christian  countrymen  in  1842,  and  was  renewed  at 
the  end  of  last  year.  I  shall  again  briefly  refer  to 
this  subject  in  considering  the  relation  of  the  Turk- 
ish Slavonians  with  Austria ;  but  I  must  here  say 
a  few  words  about  the  most  numerous,  but  least 
known  branch  of  these  Slavonians,  the  Bulgarians. " 
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In  relating  the  history  of  the  Turkish  Slavonians, 
it  has  been  mentioned  that  Bulgaria  formed  an 
independent  State,  which  was  conquered  and  re- 
duced to  a  Turkish  province  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Since  that  time  the  Bulgarians 
have  been  almost  forgotten,  the  cause  of  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities of  Servia  and  Albania,  they  had  no  imme- 
diate contact  with  foreign  Powers,  between  whom 
and  Turkey  the  above-mentioned  countries  have 
often  been  the  theatre  of  war,  in  which  their  inha- 
bitants have  not  unfrequently  taken  a  part.  Whilst 
therefore  the  names  of  Albanians,  Servians,  and 
^Vallachians,  were  familiar  to  all  Europe,  that  of 
]3ulgarians  was  only  known  to  the  students  of  geo- 
graphy, who  were  also  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
to  what  race  and  religion  this  remote  people  be- 
longed. And  yet  the  Bulgarians  form  the  most 
numerous  population  of  European  Turkey,  and  the 
country  occupied  by  them  far  exceeds  the  region 
designated  by  their  name  on  the  map  of  Turkey, 
while  it  entirely  covers  Constantinople  from  the 
north^. 

*  The  territcry  inhabited  by  the  Btilgarians  at  the  present  day, 
-  abnost  entirely  comprised  within  the  Turkish  dominions ;  only 
u  small  area  to  the  north  of  the  Danube  belongs  to  Eussia.     On 
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The  ridge  of  the  Balkan^  which  had  been  consi- 
dered the  bulwark  of  Constantinople  on  the  norths 
until  it  was  turned  by  Diebitch  in  1829,  by  a 
march  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  divides  in 
some  measure  the  country  of  the  Bulgarians,  and 
is  entirely  peopled  by  this  nation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  towns,  which,  besides  the  natives,  are  in- 
habited by  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  There 
is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  country 
lying  to  the  north  and  that  to  the  south  of  the 
Balkan,  although  both  are  exceedingly  fertile  and 
well-cultivated.     The  northern  portion  of  this  re- 

the  east,  the  Bulgarians  are  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea ;  from  the 
mouth  of  the  southern  arm  of  the  Danube,  this  river  forms  the 
northern  frontier  towards  the  Wallachians,  as  far  as  Widdin  and 
Florentin,  with  the  exception  of  the  tract  between  the  towns  of 
Tultch  and  E-eni,  whence  tlie  Bulgarians  stretch  across  the  river 
towards  Russia ;  the  frontier  is  here  indicated  by  the  towns  of 
Ismail,  Kalpak,  Talchi,  and  thence  southward  along  the  river 
Pruth,  which  forms  here  the  frontier  between  Russia  and  Molda- 
via, and  between  the  WaUachians  and  the  Bulgarians,  down  to 
the  Danube.  From  Widdin,  the  frontier  extends  southward 
along  the  Servian  territory,  being  formed  by  the  river  Timok, 
from  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Danube,  and  a  line  which 
passes  through  the  towns  of  Nissa,  Korvingrad,  Novobydo,  Mo- 
rava,  as  far  as  Prizren ;  from  Prizren,  the  boundary  separating 
the  Bulgarians  from  the  Albanians  runs  past  the  towns  of  Tel- 
tow,  Achrida,  Drenova,  Bihsto,  as  far  as  San  Marino ;  hence  the 
southern  frontier-line  of  the  Bulgarians  forms  a  sHght  bend  round 
the  Gulf  of  Thessalonica,  and  thence  continues  in  the  direction 
of  the  towns  of  Russa,  Arda,  Chirmenti,  Adrianople,  Ternovo, 
Bydovo,  and  Vussilskos,  back  to  the  Black  Sea.  Thus  the  Bul- 
garians occupy  the  greatest  part  of  ancient  Moesia,  Thracia,  and 
Macedonia,  or  the  present  province  of  Rumelia. —  Vide  '  Slavonic 
Ethnography,'  by  Schaffarik. 
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gion  has  the  same  products  as  Hungary  and  Wal- 
lachia;  the  southern,  those  of  Greece  and  Italy; 
and  this  difference  of  climate  and  productions  natu- 
rally has  some  influence  upon  the  population  by 
which  these  parts  are  inhabited.  There  is  indeed 
a  marked  difference  between  the  character  of  the 
northern  and  southern  Bulgarians,  the  latter  having 
become,  from  long  contact  with  the  Greeks,  more 
-mooth  and  refined  in  their  language  and  manners, 
as  well  as  more  advanced  in  industrial  pursuits, 
than  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Balkan. 
Agriculture  is  the  favourite  occupation  of  the 
Bulgarians,  and  they  display  in  its  pursuit  a  dili- 
gence unsurpassed  by  any  other  nation,  notwith- 
tanding  the  heavy  exactions  to  which  they  are 
objected  by  their  rulers.  The  Bulgarian  tiUs  and 
plants  wherever  he  finds  room,  and  he  thus  conti- 
nually extends  his  settlements  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  It  has  been  by  pursuing  this  line 
of  peaceful  conquest  that  the  Bulgarians  have  pe- 
netrated into  many  parts  of  ancient  Greece,  where 
the  descendants  of  the  Hellenes,  more  inclined  to 
intellectual  and  commercial  occupations  than  to 
the  toils  of  agriculture,  generally  prefer  towns  and 
the  seacoast  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  where 
the  Bulgarians  till  the  soil  and  provide  food  for 
their  neighbours.  And  yet  their  very  existence  in 
these  parts  is  generally  unknown  to  Western  tra- 
vellers, who  pass  over  this  country,  paying  more 
attention  to  the  ruins  of  a  by-gone  age  than  to  the 
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human  beings  by  whom  it  is  now  inhabited,,  and 
who  may  be  called  at  no  distant  period  to  play  a 
considerable  part  in  a  political  drama,  the  effects 
of  which  must  be  felt  throughout  all  Europe. 

The  Bulgarians,  who,  under  the  Asiatic  dynasty 
which  bestowed  upon  them  their  present  name, 
displayed  on  many  occasions  a  warlike  spirit,  have 
now  become  the  most  quiet  and  peaceful  nation 
of  the  world.  All  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  people  are  unani- 
mous in  praising  their  peaceful  virtues.  The  Bul- 
garian is  obligiag,  industrious,  exceedingly  frugal, 
and  considerate  in  his  actions ;  yet  if  he  has  once 
taken  a  decision,  he  displays  an  extraordinary  per- 
severance, and  with  great  coolness  and  without 
boasting  defies  the  greatest  dangers.  Although  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  European  Turkey  the  most 
oppressed,  he  has  not  been  degraded  by  misfortune. 
He  is  tall  and  strong,  his  features  handsome,  and 
his  look  proud;  his  honesty  is  unimpeachable — 
the  largest  sum  of  money  may  be  entrusted  to  him 
without  a  witness,  and  he  is  sure  to  deliver  it  faith- 
fuUy^. 

The  Bulgarians  are  reproached  with  timidity  to- 
ward the  Turks,  and  they  are  considered  deficient 

*  This  picture  of  the  character  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  extended  their  settlements,  extracted 
chiefly  from  Cyprien  Eobert's  '  Le  Monde  Greco-Slave,'  reminds 
us  of  the  beautiful  description  which  Herder  has  given,  in  his 
'  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  der  Menscliheit'  (vol.  iv.  ch.  4),  of  the  Sla- 
vonians in  general,  and  of  those  who  inhabited  the  north  of  Grer- 
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ill  that  Tvarlike  spirit  which  characterizes  the  Ser- 
\dans.  It  may  however  be  remarked  that  the  Ser- 
vians^ whose  country  is  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Hungary,  had  many  opportunities  during  the  wars 
between  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  of  ac- 
quiring this  martial  spirit;  whilst  the  Bulgarians, 
siQce  the  fall  of  their  state,  have  been  continually 
kept  down  by  the  superior  force  of  their  Turkish 
conquerors,  who   permanently  garrisoned  all  the 

many  in  particular.  "  Notwithstanding  their  occasional  achiere- 
ments,  they  never  were,  Hke  the  Germans,  a  nation  of  enterprising 
-warriors  and  adventurers.  On  the  contrary,  they  followed  for 
the  most  part  the  Teutonic  nations,  quietly  occupying  the  lands 
which  the  latter  had  evacuated,  till  at  last  they  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  vast  territory  which  extends  from  the  Don  to  the 
Elbe,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic. .  .  ,  They  settled  every- 
where on  lands  which  other  nations  had  rehnquished,  enjoying 
and  cultivating  them  as  husbandmen  and  shepherds;  so  that 
their  peaceful  and  industrious  occupancy  was  of  great  advantage 
to  the  coimtries  which  were  laid  waste  by  the  emigration  of  their 
former  inhabitants,  as  well  as  by  the  ravaging  passages  of  other 
nations.  They  were  fond  of  agriculture  and  various  domestic 
arts ;  they  amassed  stores  of  corn,  and  reared  herds  of  cattle ;  and 
they  opened  everywhere  a  useful  trade  with  the  produce  of  their 
land  and  by  their  industry.  In  Germany  they  exercised  mining; 
they  imderstood  the  melting  and  casting  of  metals  ;  they  prepared 
salt,  manufactured  linen  cloths,  brewed  mead,  planted  fruit-trees, 
and  led,  according  to  their  custom,  a  joyous  hfe.  They  were 
charitable  and  hospitable  to  prodigaUty,  fond  of  freedom,  yet  sub- 
missive and  obedient,  enemies  of  robbery  and  plunder.  All  this 
however  did  not  help  them  against  oppression ;  nay  it  even  con- 
tributed to  bring  it  upon  them ;  because,  as  they  never  strove  for 
the  dominion  of  the  world,  never  had  warlike  hereditary  princes 
amongst  them,  and  willingly  paid  tribute  for  the  mere  privilege 
of  inhabiting  then*  own  country  in  peace,  they  were  deeply  wronged 
by  other  nations,  but  cliiefly  by  those  of  the  Germanic  race." 
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towns  and  strong  places  of  the  country,  and  whose 
dominion  in  that  quarter  has  never  been  seriously- 
disputed,  as  it  often  was  in  Servia.  The  patient 
submission  of  the  Bulgarians  to  the  oppression  of 
the  Turks  therefore  must  not  be  ascribed  to  want 
of  courage,  but  regarded  only  as  a  prudent  resigna- 
tion to  an  inevitable  evil.  If  however  long  and  un- 
interrupted oppression  has  deprived  the  Bulgarian 
of  the  martial  spirit  which  the  Servians  possess  in 
an  eminent  degree,  he  is  free  from  the  predatory 
habits  and  lawless  character  which  many  Servians, 
and  particularly  the  Montenegrines,  have  con- 
tracted during  the  numerous  disturbances  to  whicli 
their  country  was  exposed.  The  Bulgarian  will 
bear  patiently  a  considerable  amount  of  oppression 
before  he  abandons  the  peaceftd  occupations  to 
which  his  life  is  devoted ;  but  when  his  patience  be- 
comes exhausted  by  the  extortion  of  his  rulers,  and 
particularly  by  their  outrages  on  the  honour  of  the 
female  portion  of  his  family,  he  becomes  a  Hay- 
duk,  and  inflicts  a  terrible  retaliation  on  his  op- 
pressors. These  Hayduks,  or  robbers,  are  formid- 
able enemies  to  the  local  Turkish  authorities, 
especially  in  the  mountains  of  the  Balkan,  where 
the  nature  of  the  country  affords  them  many  places 
of  security,  whence  they  may  with  impunity  brave 
the  power  of  the  Turks.  They  are  regularly  or- 
ganized in  bands,  commanded  by  the  bravest  and 
most  experienced  among  them,  and  they  chiefly 
attack  the  Turkish  caravans  and  collectors  of  taxes. 
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whilst  a  peaceful  traveller  has  rarely  anything  to 
fear  from  them.  In  many  places  th,e  power  of 
these  freebooters  is  so  dreaded  by  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, that  they  treat  with  great  consideration 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages_,  who,  having  friends 
and  relatives  amongst  the  Hayduks,  are  considered 
to  be  under  their  protection.  These  knight- err  ants 
are  naturally  very  popular,  avenging  as  they  do  the 
wrongs  of  the  people,  to  whom  their  protection  is 
often  more  valuable  than  any  that  could  be  obtained 
from  a  more  legitimate  quarter ;  the  most  exagge- 
rated stories  about  their  achievements  are  related 
by  their  countrymen.  The  Bulgarians  who  inhabit 
the  plains  have  not  the  protection  of  the  Hayduks, 
like  those  of  the  highlands,  and  are  consequently 
more  oppressed ;  but  those  who  live  nearer  to  the 
capital  are  much  better  off  than  their  brethren  of 
the  interior,  being  protected  by  the  proximity  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  State,  whose  policy 
for  many  years  has  been  not  to  oppress,  but  to  con- 
ciliate, its  Christian  subjects. 

The  Bulgarians  are  very  religious,  and  strict  ob- 
servers of  the  precepts  of  the  Eastern  Church,  to 
which  they  almost  exclusively  belong"^.  Their  pa- 
rochial clergy  are  ignorant.  The  hierarchy  of  their 
Church,  which  comprehends  four  archbishoprics, 
Temovo,  Sophia,  Silistria,  and  Varna,  and  sixteen 
bishoprics,  is  generally  composed  of  Greeks,  who, 

*  According  to  Schaffarik's  'Slavonic  Ethnography,'  there 
are  about  300,000  Bulgarians  who  have  become  Mahomedans. 
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having  purchased  their  dioceses,  try  to  recover 
their  expenses  by  the  sale  of  parishes  to  the  papas, 
who  oppress  their  parishioners  by  the  heavy  fees 
they  exact  for  baptisms,  marriages,  and  funerals.  ■ 
Notwithstanding  this  last-named  source  of  income, 
the  parochial  clergy  are  often  so  poor  that  they  are 
obliged  to  till  the  ground  for  their  support. 

There  are  seminaries  attached  to  every  episcopal 
See,  but  nothing  more  is  taught  than  reading, 
writing,  a  little  arithmetic,  and  singing  psalms  in 
the  old  Slavonic,  which  is  the  sacred  tongue  of  all 
the  Slavonians  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church. 
There  are  some  other  schools  in  the  country,  but 
generally  speaking  the  Bulgarians  are  greatly  in- 
ferior in  point  of  education  to  the  Servians,  who 
have  several  schools  of  a  higher  description,  and 
boast  a  number  of  literary  productions  of  no  in- /> 
considerable  merit.  f. 

The  Bulgarian  population  is  computed  at  about ' 
4,000,000,  or  even  more^,  and  it  steadily  increases, 
owing  to  their  great  sobriety  and  purity  of  manners. 

The  history  of  Bulgaria,  since  its  conquest  by 
the  Turks,  is  that  of  a  peaceful  but  oppressive 
rule,  uninterrupted  by  any  internal  or  foreign  com- 
motions, except  the  Russian  invasion  under  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  which  did 

*  About  30,000  Bulgarians  emigrated  after  the  war  of 
1828-29  to  Southern  Russia,  where  they  received  very  fertile 
lands  ;  but  they  gradually  left  their  new  settlements,  and  almost 
all  returned  to  the  Turkish  territory. 
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not  however  produce  any  effect  upon  that  coun- 
try. At  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century^  Bulgaria  was  greatly  disturbed^ 
and  exposed  to  much  suffering,  by  the  well-known 
Pasvan  Oglou,  for  an  account  of  whom  the  reader 
has  already  been  referred  to  the  excellent  History 
of  Servia  by  Ranke.  The  armed  bands  of  that  ter- 
rible chief,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kergialis^ 
and  composed  of  Mahomedans,  were  frequently  op- 
posed by  the  Hayduks,  or  Christian  freebooters, 
described  above.  These  latter  became  very  nume- 
rous, and  many  towns  placed  themselves  under 
their  protection,  to  escape  the  extortion  of  Pasvan 
and  his  Kergialis.  But  although  the  Hayduks  were 
masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  for  about  ten 
years,  they  were  never  able  to  establish  a  regular 
government  amongst  themselves,  and  even  became 

oppressive  as  the  Kergialis  to  their  peaceful 
countrymen,  by  whom  they  were  called  Golachi, 
i.e.  the  Naked.  There  were  however  amongst 
these  Slavonic  sans-culottes  men  animated  by 
higher  motives  than  those  of  plunder,  and  many 
of  them  joined  the  Servian  insurrection  under 
George  Chemi,  and  gave  brilliant  proof  of  valour 
and  devotion  in  the  Servian  war  of  emancipation. 

The  Hayduks  disappeared  from  the  scene  after 
the  pacification  of  Servia  under  Milosh ;  but  when 
the  Greek  insurrection  broke  out  in  1821,  crowds 
of  them  hastened  to  join  the  insurgents,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  many  occasions,  particu- 
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larly  in  storming  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  It  is 
said  that  the  celebrated  Suliote  chief  Marco  Bot- 
zaris  was  a  Bulgarian^  born  at  a  place  called  Vodina, 
who  had  emigrated  to  Suli,  and  that  his  real  name 
was  Bochar  (Cooper,  in  Slavonic) . 

During  the  war  with  Russia,  in  1828-29,  the 
Bulgarians,  whose  territory  was  occupied  by  the 
invading  army,  did  not  make  any  movement ;  but 
a  few  years  afterwards,  about  1834,  a  strong  spirit 
of  national  independence  began  to  be  excited  by  a 
secret  society,  fostered  chiefly  by  the  didascals,  or 
schoolmasters  of  the  country.  The  members  of 
this  society  held  meetings  under  the  pretext  of 
devotional  exercise,  near  solitary  convents  and 
churches,  where,  assembling  at  night  in  the  church- 
yards, they  swore  on  the  graves  of  their  ancestors 
to  die  for  their  country.  They  endeavoured  to 
arouse  the  feelings  of  nationality  and  a  desire  for 
independence,  by  mingling  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion with  their  countrymen,  and  exciting  them  by 
their  conversation,  and  by  singing  patriotic  songs. 
This  society — an  imitation  of  the  Hetseria,  which 
had  prepared  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks — was 
rapidly  increasing,  and  would  probably  have  pro- 
duced serious  consequences,  when  it  was  denounced 
in  1838  to  the  Turkish  Government,  by  an  indivi- 
dual whom  it  was  sought  to  enlist.  In  consequence 
of  the  revelation,  several  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
were  executed,  some  were  sent  to  the  galleys,  and 
others  escaped. 
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Notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  this  conspi- 
racy, an  insurrection  took  place  the  same  year 
(1838),  and  about  20,000  Bulgarians  besieged  the 
fortress  of  Jarkoy,  protesting  their  loyalty  to  the 
Sultan,  but  declaring  that  they  would  not  disperse 
before  the  statute  labour  and  taxes  arbitrarily  ex- 
torted from  them  were  subjected  to  a  legal  regu- 
lation. The  insurrection  might  have  spread  over 
all  the  country ;  but  Petronevich,  the  Servian  agent 
sent  by  Prince  Milosh,  succeeded  in  dispersing  the 
insurgents,  by  a  promise  of  obtaining  redress  of 
their  wrongs  at  Constantinople,  where  they  sent 
deputies  in  company  with  the  Servian  agent.  They 
obtained  the  privilege  of  every  community  electing 
its  own  stareyshina,  or  chief,  and  all  differences  be- 
tween the  Rayas  were  to  be  decided  by  these  magis- 
trates. These  concessions,  however  inconsiderable, 
produced  a  great  excitement  among  the  Bulgarians  : 
it  was  the  first  time  they  had  compelled  their  rulers 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  them,  while  the 
success  of  their  insurrection,  during  which  they  saw 
the  Turkish  authorities  flying  before  them,  raised 
their  spirits,  and  gave  them  a  feeling  of  self-re- 
liance they  had  never  before  experienced. 

The  concessions  granted  by  the  Sultan  seem  to 
have  been  rendered  nugatory  in  many  respects  by 
the  local  authorities,  whilst  the  population  was 
excited  by  the  survivor  of  the  secret  society  de- 
scribed above,  as  well  as  by  emissaries  from  Greece. 
This  produced  a  general  state  of  ferment,  and  a  new 
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insurrection  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1841,  the 
immediate  cause  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
forced  abduction  of  a  Bulgarian  lady  by  a  nephew 
of  the  Pasha  of  Nissa,  who  tried  in  vain  to  compel 
her  to  embrace  Mahomedanism  and  marry  him. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  insurgents  defended  them- 
selves valiantly  in  the  passes  of  the  Balkan,  and 
the  insiQ'rection  spreading  over  the  country  became 
very  serious.  The  insurgents  demanded  assistance 
from  the  Servians,  but  this  was  refused ;  and  the 
European  consuls  at  Belgrade,  to  whom  they  ap- 
plied for  mediation,  disapproving  of  their  conduct, 
declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  transaction.  This 
circumstance  produced  great  discouragement  among 
the  insurgents,  and  their  movement  was  suppressed 
partly  by  force  and  partly  by  concessions.  Since 
that  time  Bulgaria  has  remained  quiet ;  but  the  in- 
surrection of  1841,  which  was  much  more  formi- 
dable than  that  of  1838,  has  shown  that  its  inha- 
bitants are  continually  growing  more  impatient  of 
their  present  condition,  and  more  daring  in  their 
attempts  to  change  it  by  force. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  the 
existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  at  least  in  Eu- 
rope, depends  upon  the  relation  in  wliich  its  Sla- 
vonic subjects  will  be  placed  toward  the  supreme 
authority  of  that  Empire ;  and  it  behoves  all  foreign 
Powers  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Turkey  as 
a  European  state  to  study  this  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.     The  population  of  European  Turkey,  as 
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it  is  given  in  the  '^  Almanack  de  Gotha/  amounts 
to  15,500,000:  of  these,  4,000,000  are  Roomouns, 
or  WaUachians,  who,  forming  the  population  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  may  be  considered  as  only 
nominally  belonging  to  Turkey;  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  being  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  their  geographical  position  alone  will  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  revo- 
lutions to  which  Turkey  may  be  exposed.  From 
the  remaining  population  we  must  abstract  about 
half  a  million  of  Armenians  and  Jews,  who,  having 
no  proper  country,  and  only  their  interests  to  con- 
sult, would,  in  a  case  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  re- 
main passive  observers  of  the  events,  or  take  no 
further  part  in  them  than  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  those  interests.  The  1,000,000  Greeks  com- 
prised in  this  computation  are,  with  the  exception 
of  those  personally  interested  in  the  present  order 
of  things,  naturally  enemies  of  the  Turks ;  for  how- 
ever well  they  may  be  governed  by  the  Sultan,  they 
scarcely  look  with  indifference  on  the  beautiful  city 
of  Constantino,  the  metropolis  of  their  empire  for 
more  than  fourteen  centuries,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  without  a  secret 
longing  to  see  the  Crescent  replaced  by  the  Cross 
on  the  dome  of  Sancta  Sophia.  And  this  feeling 
cannot  but  be  maintained  and  fostered  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful insurrection,  and  a  permanent  encourage- 
ment to  renew  a  similar  attempt  as  soon  as  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  arrives.     The  population  in- 
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terested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  rule 
at  Constantinople  are  1,100^000  Osmanlis,  or  real 
Turks,  230,000  Tahtars,  and  1,500,000  Arnauts 
or  Albanians :  to  these  may  be  added  the  Maho- 
medan  Slavonians,  whose  number,  according  to 
Schaffarik^s  '  Slavonic  Ethnography,^  was  in  1842 
about  500,000  in  Bosnia,  and  300,000  in  Bulgaria. 
These  Mahomedans,  amounting  to  about  three 
millions  and  a  half^,  though  supported  by  the 
Mahomedans  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  will  never  be  able 
forcibly  to  retain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Porte 
the  Slavonians,  whose  number  is  nearly  double 
theirs,  and  who  in  case  of  a  general  insurrection 
would  undoubtedly  be  supported  by  a  similar  move- 
ment of  the  Greeks,  supposing  even  that  Russia 
were  induced  to  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  such 
events, — an  almost  inadmissible  supposition.  Since 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  retain  by  force,  even 
for  a  time,  the  Slavonians  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
under  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  that  empire,  at  least  in  Europe,  depenc 
upon  the  allegiance  of  these  Slavonians,  the  object 
must  be  attained  by  conciliation,  and  by  placii 
these  Slavonians  in  such  a  position  that,  instep 
of  seeking  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Sul- 
tan, they  should  become  interested  in  maintain- 
ing it. 

*  Though  the  population  of  the  Arnauts,  or  Albanians, 
computed  at  about  1,500,000,  there  are  many  Christians  amongst 
them,  who,  in  case  of  a  pohtical  commotion,  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  take  a  part  against,  than  for,  the  Porte. 
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Nationality  is  the  strongest  feeling  that  ani- 
mates a  people ;  it  grows  with  the  progress  of  its 
intellect,  and  its  intensity  is  increased  by  the  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  the  way  of  its  development.  It 
constitutes  the  most  important  want  of  a  nation, 
and  that  form  of  government  which  best  satisfies 
this  feeling  will  always  be  the  most  popular,  whether 
republican  or  despotic.  Countries  like  England 
and  France,  whose  nationality  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  foreign  influence,  and  who  can  direct  all  their 
energies  to  the  development  of  their  political  in- 
stitutions and  material  interests,  can  form  no  con- 
ception of  the  intensity  of  this  feeling  in  nations 
where  its  development  meets  with  obstacles,  even 
if  accompanied  by  the  greatest  material  advantages. 
The  feeling  of  nationality, — always  remarkably 
strong  among  all  the  Slavonic  nations, — is  now  ra- 
pidly developing  itself  among  those  of  Turkey ;  and 
as  the  Porte  could  not,  at  the  height  of  its  power, 
suppress  this  feeling  among  its  Slavonic  subjects, 
nothing  remains  in  the  present  decline  of  its  autho- 
rity but  to  endeavour  by  every  means  to  render  this 
feeling  favourable  to  its  rule.  This  line  of  policy 
becomes  more  urgent  from  the  consideration  that, 
beside  the  community  of  religion,  there  are  strong 
national  affinities  between  the  Turkish  Slavonians 
and  Russians.  Their  sacred  or  liturgical  language 
is  the  same,  whilst  the  vernacular  idioms  of  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Russia  are  dialects  of  the  'same 
mother- tongue,  so  nearly  connected  that  those  who 
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speak  tliem  can  easily  converse  with  one  another^. 
It  has  been  observed  above  that  the  Servians  have 
a  rapidly  increasing  literature,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  they  form  a  principality  with  a  national  go- 
vernment under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  This 
principality  contains  only  about  a  million  of  souls, 
whilst  the  Bulgarians,  with  four  times  that  po- 
pulation, have  neither  a  national  government  nor 
literature.  They  feel  however  more  and  more  the 
necessity  of  mental  cultivation.  Many  of  them  in 
the  south  who  have  frequent  intercourse  with  the 

*  The  sacred  or  liturgical  language,  which  has  been  adopted 
for  devotional  purposes  by  aU  the  Slavonic  nations  belonging 
to  the  Eastern  Church,  and  even  to  that  branch  of  it  which  ac- 
knowledges the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  is  the  old  Slavonic  dia- 
lect into  which  the  Scriptures  were  translated  in  the  ninth 
century  by  St.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  who  introduced  on  that 
occasion  an  alphabet  imitated  from  the  Greek,  and  which,  under 
the  name  of  Cyrillic,  continues  to  be  used  for  books  printed  in  the 
above-mentioned  language.  This  language,  which  has  been  for  a 
long  time  used  in  the  composition  not  only  of  devotional,  but 
also  laistorical  works,  amongst  all  the  Slavonians  of  the  Greek 
Church,  is  no  longer  spoken  anywhere,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  at  the  time  when  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  it  by 
the  Southern  Slavonians.  The  Servian  dialect,  which  has  several 
sub-dialects,  extends  over  Bosnia,  Croatia,  Styria,  Carniola,  and 
Dalmatia,  and  is  also  called  the  Illyrian ;  it  is  very  nearly  the 
Russian,  and  the  Servians  have  lately  adopted,  with  some  few 
modifications,  the  modem  Russian  characters.  The  Bulgarian 
dialect  is  very  near  akin  to  the  Russian,  but  it  differs  from  all 
other  Slavonic  dialects  by  the  pecuHarity  of  having  the  article 
always  placed  at  the  end  of  the  substantive :  it  is  mascuhne, 
feminiue,  and  neuter,  and  is  the  same  as  the  pronoun  this  of  other 
Slavonic  dialects  ;  it  therefore  corresponds  more  to  the  Latin  hicy 
hcBC^  hocy  than  to  the  French  or  German  definite  articles. 
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Greeks  know  their  language^  and  the  '  History  of 
Bulgaria/  published  in  Russian  by  M.  Venelin^  ob- 
tained a  considerable  circulation  in  that  country^. 
The  insurrectionary  attempts  of  the  Bulgarians 
to  obtain  a  share  in  the  government  of  their  coun- 
try, must  be  considered  as  the  preludes  of  more 
formidable  commotions  if  their  cause  be  not  re- 
moved. It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
Bulgarians,  who,  extending  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  \icinity  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  equally  im- 
portant in  political  as  in  commercial  respects,  and 
to  devise  means  of  securing  the  allegiance  to  the 
Sultan  of  a  population  which  covers  Constanti- 
nople from  north  and  west.  This  object  might  per- 
haps be  attained,  by  gradually  introducing  a  local 
self-government,  which  would  secure  the  natives 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  local  authori- 
ties, and  which  may  perhaps  be  effected  more  easily 
than  is  generally  supposed,  by  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  communal  institutions,  which  exist 
among  the  Ray  as  of  Turkey ;  by  the  establishment 
of  higher  schools,  and  the  increase  as  well  as  im- 
provement of  the  inferior  ones,  by  sending  young 

*  We  regret  to  say  that  this  distinguished  writer,  whose  re- 
aearches  on  the  early  history  of  the  southern  Slavonians  have 
thrown  a  considerable  light  on  this  subject,  died  in  the  prime  of 
life  at  Odessa.  The  Bulgarian  merchants  of  that  city  erected 
to  his  memory  a  beautiful  monument  of  white  marble,  executed 
in  Italy. 
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men  of  ability  to  the  educational  establishments  of 
Western  Europe ;  by  encouraging  national  litera- 
ture^ and  the  establishment  of  periodicals  in  the 
national  language  and  a  popular  form,  with  a  view 
to  act  on  public  opinion.  In  short,  it  is  necessary 
to  render  the  condition  of  the  Bulgarians  under 
the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  in  material,  intellectual,  and 
political  respects,  better  than  that  which  they  would 
have  enjoyed  by  passing  under  the  government  of 
Russia,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  reality  of  this 
fact.  There  may  be  many  difficulties  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object ;  but  these  are  by  no 
means  insuperable,  if  the  representatives  of  those 
Powers  which  have  at  heart  the  preservation  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  as  a  European  power  will  steadily 
and  diligently  direct  their  influence  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  in  question ;  and  they  may  ac- 
quire from  the  most  enlightened  Bulgarians  them- 
selves, many  of  whom  they  will  find  at  Constanti- 
nople, all  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  best 
means  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  most  important  engine  which  may  be  made 
available  for  the  civilization  and  national  develop- 
ment of  Bulgaria  is  undoubtedly  its  Church ;  but 
it  cannot  fulfil  this  high  mission  without  being 
rendered  thoroughly  national,  whereas  at  this  mo- 
ment a  great  part  of  its  hierarchy,  composed  of 
Greeks,  does  not  even  understand  the  language  of 
the  nation  which  remains  under  its  spiritual  go- 
vernment.    The  simoniacal  manner  in  which  every 
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preferment  is  obtained  in  the  Bulgarian  church, 
as  well  as  the  low  state  of  mental  cultivation 
amongst  the  clergy,  have  already  been  noticed. 
This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  may  be  reme- 
died by  measures  concerted  with  the  most  en- 
lightened patriots  of  Bulgaria.  Foreigners,  par- 
ticularly of  a  different  creed,  however  friendly  to 
the  nation,  must  be  cautious  in  treating  matters 
relating  to  its  Church  affairs,  and  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  interfering  with  them  even  in  the  most  in- 
direct way. 


The  hints  and  suggestions  here  thrown  out  for 
the  promotion  of  the  national  development  of  the 
Turkish  Slavonians,  and  the  conciliation  of  their 
interests  with  those  of  the  Sultan's  rule,  have  been 
given  not  so  much  with  the  purpose  of  recommend- 
ing any  particular  political  measures,  as  to  attract 
attention  to  a  subject,  the  importance  of  which 
is  no  longer  denied.  If  it  is  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  political  edifice 
of  Turkey,  to  reinvigorate  its  power,  or  at  least  to 
prolong  its  existence  for  a  time,  it  is  incumbent  on 
all  who  have  the  interests  of  England  at  heart  to 
study  the  component  parts  of  that  edifice  whose 
ruin  they  seek  to  avert,  as  the  only  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  end.  The  Slavonic  populations  of 
Turkey  are  in  point  of  number,  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  toward 
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the  most  formidable  neighbour  of  their  country^ 
the  chief  of  these  component  parts. 

It  would  be  repeating  a  truism^  to  expatiate  on 
the  danger  to  the  whole  of  Europe^  and  to  this 
country  in  particular,  were  Russia  to  obtain  pos- 
sion  of  any  important  part  of  the  Turkish  terri- 
tory ;  nevertheless  what  means  are  there  of  pre- 
venting this,  if  the  Slavonians  of  Turkey,  neglected 
by  Western  Europe,  throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  Russia  ?  An  Anglo-French  fleet  may  pre- 
vent the  capture  of  Constantinople,  blockade  the 
Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  even  destroy 
her  fleets.  But  all  this  will  not  prevent  that  Power 
from  extending  its  dominion  over  the  whole  north- 
ern part  of  Turkey,  it  the  Slavonic  population  of 
those  parts  favour  her  progress  by  an  insurrection 
against  their  present  sovereign.  Austria,  who  was 
the  natural  opponent  of  the  progress  of  Russia  in 
that  quarter,  may  now  be  considered  almost  under 
the  Russian  protectorate.  She  owes  the  preser- 
vation of  her  very  existence  to  Russia,  and  the 
general  discontent  of  her  populations,  not  only 
Italian  and  Magyar,  but  also  Slavonic,  which  is 
kept  down  merely  by  force  of  arms,  compels  her 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Russia  at  any  price  ; 
and  instead  of  following  the  policy  of  Metternich, 
which  was  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  has 
now  been  acting  in  a  manner  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  views  entertained  by  that  veter 
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statesman  during  tlie  Russo-Turkisli  war  of  1828-9. 
Indeed  the  mission  of  Count  Leiningen  to  Con- 
stantinople evidently  shows  that  Austria  has  aban- 
doned all  idea  of  maintaining  the  Ottoman  Empire,, 
and  is  now  resolved  to  increase  her  own  territory 
by  a  share  in  its  spoils.  This  idea  begins  to  be 
broached  in  the  German  papers,  which  are  gene- 
rally employed  as  feelers  of  public  opinion  upon 
various  questions  which  the  Cabinets  of  the  North 
intend  to  bring  forward.  The  most  important  of 
these  intimations  was  published  not  long  ago  in 
the  'Allgemeine  Zeitung^  of  Augsburg,  under  the 
title  of  the  '  Memorial  of  the  10th  February,  1850, 
on  the  complication  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  its 
relations  with  Austria  and  Germany.^  Although 
this  document  is  three  years  old,  its  reproduction 
at  the  present  moment  has  created  a  certain  sen- 
sation on  the  Continent,  and  drawn  forth  an  ex- 
cellent article  id  the  'Journal  des  Debats'  (Feb- 
ruary 26th  of  this  year),  by  an  accomplished  and 
well-known  French  writer,  St.  Marc  Girardin. 
The  author  of  this  Memorial  begins  by  stating 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  re- 
quired by  the  conservative  policy  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  as  well  as  by  the  interests  of  all  Europe ; 
but  he  tries  to  show,  as  he  proceeds,  that  this  is  an 
impossibility,  from  the  immense  preponderance  of 
the  Cliristian  population  of  European  Turkey  over 
the  Mahomedan,  and  that  its  dissolution  is  inevi- 
table, although  its  existence  may  continue  in  Asia, 
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where  the  religion  of  the  Koran  has  still  preserved 
a  considerable  degree  of  vitality.  The  issne  must 
be  brought  about,  according  to  the  views  of  this 
author,  by  a  division  of  European  Turkey  between 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  last-named  Power  having 
all  the  western  part  of  the  Turkish  territory  com- 
prised between  a  line  drawn  from  Widdin  to  the 
Bay  of  Cavale,  on  the  north  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  one  drawn  from  Salonika  to  a  point  between 
Durazzo  and  the  Cape  of  Linguetta,  on  the  Alba- 
nian coast;  whilst  all  the  eastern  part,  including 
Constantinople,  would  be  left  to  Russia.  This  ar- 
rangement is  advocated  on  the  grounds  that,  con- 
sidering the  advance  which  the  Austrian  Slavonians 
are  continually  making  in  intellectual  and  mate- 
rial respects,  they  must  exercise  an  irresistible  at- 
traction on  their  brethren  under  the  -Turkish  do- 
minion, and  because  the  commercial  interests  of 
Austria  and  Germany  will  be  immensely  promoted 
by  the  establishment  of  a  railway  from  Belgrade 
to  Salonika,  which,  leading  directly  to  a  port  in 
the  Mediterranean,  will  form  a  much  more  impor- 
tant channel  for  the  trade  of  those  countries  than 
the  Danube,  which  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  is  un- 
navigable  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  may  be 
closed  by  Russia  whenever  she  chooses.  This  pro- 
ject however,  as  the  '  Journal  des  Debats  ^  has  ob- 
served, cannot  be  executed  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  And  even  supposing 
it  to  be  carried  into  execution,  at  least  as  far  as 
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gmng  Austria  a  part  of  Western  Turkey,  it  would 
in  all  probability,  instead  of  strengthening  that 
Power,  only  prove  a  source  of  weakness  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Tui'kish  territory  thus  as- 
signed to  Austria  is,  with  the  exception  of  Turkish 
Croatia  and  some  Albanian  tribes  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  inhabited  by  populations 
attached  to  the  Greek  Church,  between  whom  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  there  exists  a  much  deeper  en- 
mity than  that  which  animates  these  two  Churches 
against  the  Mahomedans.  It  must  be  also  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  followers  of  the  Eastern  Church 
wiU  have  frequent  causes  of  discontent  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which,  instead  of  being 
kept  under  the  strict  control  of  the  Government,  as 
had  been  the  case  in  that  country  since  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  is  now  completely  eman- 
cipated from  all  the  Government  restrictions  and 
will  act  with  much  greater  energy  upon  the  other 
Confession  than  hitherto.  Although  therefore  the 
Austrian  Government  may  prevent  any  persecution 
of  its  subjects  of  the  Greek  Church  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  it  will  not  be  able  to  impede  pro- 
selytism, — a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  those 
subjects,  and  particularly  to  their  clergy, — and  the 
consequence  will  be  that  they  must  look  to  Russia 
as  their  natural  protector.  Besides  this  religious 
cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  Austrian  rule  over  the 
Slavonians,  there  is  one  of  a  still  stronger  cha- 
racter.   The  discontent  of  the  Austrian  Slavonians 
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is  very  great_,  at  not  having  received  what  they  de- 
manded for  the  services  they  rendered  Austria  in 
1848-49^  when  they  saved  that  country  from  disso- 
lution. The  Croats  suppressed  the  insurrection  of 
Vienna,  and  fought  with  the  Servians  of  the  south 
of  Hungary  against  the  Magyars ;  whilst  the  Bo- 
hemians and  Slovaks  of  the  north  of  Hungary 
loyally  supported  the  Austrian  Government  during 
that  momentous  crisis.  They  did  this  however  not 
from  any  particular  feeling  of  attachment  to  the 
Austrian  dynasty,  but  because  they  wished  to  estab- 
lish their  rights  of  nationality,  which  had  been  im- 
prudently offended  by  the  Magyars,  in  a  manner 
corresponding  to  the  position  they  occupy  in  the 
Austrian  State,  i.  e.  to  give  to  that  State  a  Slavonic 
character  instead  of  a  German  one^.  The  Austrian 
Cabinet  for  some  time  held  out  to  the  Slavonians 
a  hope  that  such  a  policy  would  be  adopted,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  persons  occupying  high  positions 
in  the  country,  and  even  near  the  throne,  are  great 
advocates  of  it,  as  conducive  to  the  real  interests  of 
Austria.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Austrian  Govem- 

*  According  to  tlie  statistical  tables  officially  published  at  the 
end  of  1850,  the  Slavonic  population  of  Austria  was  15,170,602 
souls,  and  the  German  7,980,920.  Of  this  number  only  about 
4,000,000  form  a  compact  population  in  Austria  Proper,  whilst 
the  remaiader  is  spread  over  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  other 
provinces,  and  many  of  them  have  adopted  the  pohtical  views 
and  feelings  of  the  non-Grermanic  population,  amongst  whom 
they  are  scattered.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Ma- 
gyar populationof  the  Austrian  Empire  was  5,418,773,  the  Italian 
5,063,57.5,  and  the  Eoomoun  or  Wallachian  2,686,492. 
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ment  has  adopted  an  entirely  different  system, 
which  is  to  favour  the  Teutonic  element  at  the 
expense  of  other  nationalities,  whom  it  seeks  to 
Germanize.  This  system,  which  promotes  the  su- 
premacy of  the  minority  over  the  majority,  has  met 
with  much  approbation  in  Germany;  but  it  has 
produced  a  deep  irritation  among  the  Slavonians, 
who  consider  themselves,  with  reason,  duped  by 
the  Dynasty  for  which  they  shed  their  blood,  when 
the  German  population  of  Vienna  was  in  open 
revolt,  and  which  owes  its  preservation  to  their 
loyalty. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  manifestations  of 
this  irritation  was  the  proposal  made  by  the  Croats 
in  1850,  to  adopt  the  Russian  language  in  all  public 
transactions,  as  well  as  in  the  schools  of  their  pro- 
vince :  this  startling  proposition  gave  much  concern 
to  the  Austrian  Government,  and  produced  a  deep 
and  painful  impression  on  the  thinking  politicians 
of  Germany.  Similar  outbreaks  of  Slavonic  dis- 
content are  kept  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
Austrian  authorities ;  but  the  Slavonians  are  very 
far  from  being  reconciled  to  the  present  system  of 
Germanization,  and  wiU  not  fail  to  resume  their 
projects  as  soon  as  circumstances  become  favour- 
able ;  and  what  circumstance  can  be  more  so  than 
an  increase  of  their  population  in  the  Austrian 
State,  by  the  addition  of  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Sla- 
vonians ?  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the  opinion 
generally  received  in  Germany,  that  the  Turkish 
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Slavonians  have  mucli  to  gain  by  passing  nnder 
the  Austrian  dominion;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Servia,  who  enjoy  a  perfectly  national 
government,  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Sultan, 
would  hardly  like  to  change  their  condition  with 
their  brethren  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube, 
who  have  the  happiness  of  being  governed  by  Ger- 
man officials. 

The  above  considerations  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  extension  of  territory,  which  Austria  might 
gain  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  would  merely  tend 
to  increase  her  weakness,  as  she  would  only  have 
a  greater  number  of  discontented  subjects  to  re- 
strain. This  circumstance  would  place  her  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  Russia,  and  prepare  for  her, 
at  no  very  distant  time,  the  same  fate  which  she 
seems  more  and  more  inclined  to  bring  upon  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  There  is  a  growing  sympathy  for 
E-ussia  among  the  Austrian  Slavonians,  and  even 
those  populations  who  have  been  the  most  opposed 
to  her;  because,  however  great  the  severities  ex- 
ercised by  the  Russian  Government  in  Poland, 
these  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  atro- 
cities of  Tamow,  allowed  and  rewarded  by  the 
Austrian  Government,  and  the  executions  at  Arad, 
ordered  by  the  same  Government,  not  to  mention 
its  recent  acts  in  Lombardy.  Many  Slavonians  of 
that  country,  in  despair  of  obtaining  for  their  sepa- 
rate nationalities  the  political  advantages  they  had 
expected  to  find  in  Austria,  are  becoming  fami- 
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liarized  with  the  idea  of  merging  their  separate 
interests  in  those  of  their  common  race,  without 
regard  to  the  form  in  which  this  may  be  repre- 
sented ;  thus  seeking  compensation  in  the  dazzling 
prospects  of  a  whole,  constituting  the  most  formi- 
dable power  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  whole  world, 
or  what  is  called  Russian  Panslavism.  If  such  a 
political  occurrence  ever  take  place,  it  will  be  en- 
tirely the  fault  of  Europe  at  large,  and  of  Germany 
in  particular,  since  the  former  treats  the  Slavonians 
with  neglect  and  the  latter  with  hostility,  while 
their  mutual  interests  demand  a  cordial  under- 
standing between  the  Germans  and  Slavonians  not 
yet  under  the  authority  of  Russia. 

Russia  probably  does  not  meditate  any  imme- 
diate attempt  against  Turkey  j  but  even  were  this 
the  case,  she  would  scarcely  attempt  to  take  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  unless  any  serious  diffe- 
rence between  France  and  this  country  paved  the 
way  to  such  a  bold  step.  Her  policy  would  be  to 
estabhsh  over  the  Slavonians  of  Turkey  a  direct  or 
indirect  dominion ;  and  the  latter  would  be  no  less 
effectively  accomplished  should  a  part  of  these  Sla- 
vonians pass  under  the  authority  of  Austria.  She 
would  thus  make  a  near  approach  to  Constan- 
tinople, come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
Greeks,  outflank  Austria,  and  establish  a  direct 
influence  on  the  Slavonians  of  that  country,  which 
would  place  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  in  a  state  of 
dependence  on  Russia. 
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Many  politicians  in  Western  Europe  imagine 
that  Russia  is  a  colossus  upon  feet  of  clay;  that 
her  defective  administration_,  imperfect  civilization, 
immense  extent  of  territory,  and  want  of  commu- 
nication, are  such  sources  of  weakness,  that  her 
power  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  Undoubtedly 
these  are  to  a  large  exteirt  elements  ,of  weakness, 
but  they  are  evils  by  no  means  irremediable.  Her 
defective  administration  may  be  improved  by  po- 
litic reforms,  her  imperfect  state  of  civilization  ren- 
ders her  population  only  the  more  docile  to  the 
will  of  the  Autocrat,  whilst  the  inventions  of  mo- 
dem science  may  reduce  incalculably  the  immense 
distances  of  her  territory,  and  more  than  double 
her  material  resources.  She  will  connect  the  most 
important  points  of  her  Empire  by  railways  and 
electric  telegraphs,  and  the  necessary  means  for 
constructing  these  she  will  find  at  the  Exchange 
of  London. 


THE    END. 
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PREFACE 


The  original  Work^  from  which  this  little  Volume 
has  been  selected  and  translated^  was  published 
in  185 1_,  under  the  title  of  "  Siidslavische  Wande- 
rungen."  It  records  the  impressions  of  the  author^ 
a  Bohemian  gentleman,  during  a  tour  through  the 
pro\dnces  of  the  Lower  Danube.  I  trust  that  the 
sketches  here  offered  to  the  readers  of  my  own 
Country  will  prove  acceptable,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  attention  of  Europe  is  turned  with 
breathless  interest  to  the  East.  I  have  freely  used 
the  privilege  of  selection,  omitting  much  that  ap- 
j)cared  to  me  of  minor  interest,  and  condensing 
where  the  original  seemed  diffuse. 

J.  W. 
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A  VISIT  TO  BELGRADE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

SEMLIK. 

The  voyage  from  Carlowitz  to  Semlin  offers  no- 
thiiig  worthy  of  remark :  the  shores  on  either  side 
of  the  Danube  are  dull  and  monotonous,  inter- 
spersed with  marshes,  generally  under  water,  but 
here  and  there  rising  steep  and  abrupt.  By  noon 
we  reached  Semhn. 

Semlin  is  one  of  the  few  frontier  towns  in  which 
the  iron  rule  of  the  Theresian  statutes  and  frontier 
laws,  so  fatal  to  all  progress,  have  proved  ineffec- 
tual in  destroying  commercial  life.  It  is  situated 
opposite  to  the  capital  of  Servia,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Danube  and  Save,  which  latter  river  unites 
Slavonia,  Croatia,  and  Trieste  with  the  countries 
of  the  Lower  Danube.  This  admirable  position 
has  enabled  it,  to  a  certain  point,  to  resist  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  the  military  domination,  and 
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made  it  an  emporium  of  commerce  (chiefly  for 
corn),  and  consequently  the  chosen  residence  of 
many  rich  merchants.  Beyond  this  point  no  power 
can,  in  the  face  of  such  institutions,  raise  it, — in- 
stitutions which  not  only  obstruct,  but  render  im- 
possible, all  attempts  to  establish  more  extended 
commercial  relations.  Not  to  advance  however  is 
to  retrograde,  and  this  is  exemplified  in  Semlin, 
which,  were  it  protected  by  Government,  or  even 
left  to  its  own  free  course,  would  at  this  moment 
be  one  of  the  richest  marts  for  the  products  of 
Austrian  industry,  and  an  inexhaustible  source 
from  which  the  ^treasures  of  the  countries  of  the 
Danube  would  flow  into  the  Imperial  states.  When 
we  contrast  this  phantom  of  prosperity  with  what 
might  be,  we  see  sufficient  proof  how  dead  to  her 
best  interests  Austria  is,  in  preferring  to  support 
a  worn-out  institution  like  the  frontier  system,  to 
extending  her  own  commercial  prosperity. 

Semlin  is  a  small  well-built  town :  the  broad  high- 
street  forms,  with  the  market,  its  centre  point. 
Here  are  ranged,  on  either  side,  the  dwellings  of 
the  wealthy  merchants,  and  on  the  houses  them- 
selves are  inscribed,  in  Servian  characters,  the 
names  of  the  principal  firms  known  in  the  com- 
mercial world  of  Europe.  The  Turkish  Jews  re- 
siding in  Semlin  have,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
though  born  in  the  town,  been  only  permitted 
remain  on  the  same  terms  as  strangers,  and  mus 
be  furnished  with  passports  from  their  own  Govern 
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ment.  These^  with  Servians  and  Turks  carrying 
their  long  pipes,  and  wandering  from  shop  to  shop 
making  purchases,  indicate  a  near  approach  to  the 
Sultanas  dominions,  and  prove  the  uninterrupted 
relations  maintained  with  them. 

^^  You  think  of  going  to  Belgrade,  and  have  no 
special  passport  ?"  said  a  friend  whom  I  accidentally 
met,  after  a  long  separation,  in  the  high-street  of 
Semlin.  "  The  times  of  1848  and  1849  are  gone 
by,  and  the  strictest  surveillance  is  now  main- 
tained. Without  a  passport  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  think  of  crossing  into  Servia ;  the  minutest 
investigation  is  made  respecting  every  one  who 
attempts  to  enter  the  country  without  permission, 
and  still  greater  suspicion  attaches  to  those  who 
travel  with  English  or  French  passports.^' 

"  What  has  occasioned  this  severity?"  I  inquired. 
"  Austria  and  Servia  unite  in  the  restrictions. 
Since  the  termination  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion, numberless  refugees  and  Magyars  have  hurried 
through  Belgrade  and  Servia  on  their  way  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte.  Per- 
sons of  importance  have  passed  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  Austrian  guards  and  the  troops  at  Semlin, 
and,  unmolested,  have  escaped  to  Belgrade  and 
Constantinople.  The  Imperial  officers  are  conse- 
quently bound  to  redouble  their  vigilance.  Su- 
spicions have  arisen  that  a  number  of  exiles  have 
taken  up  their  abode  at  Belgrade,  who,  it  is  be- 
1   lieved,  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  malcon- 
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tents  on  this  side  the  river.  All  things  considered. 
It  will  be  more  prudent  in  you  to  abandon  your  in- 
tention of  seeing  Belgrade.  Even  the  inhabitants, 
unless  their  business  is  clearly  specified,  find  it 
difficult  to  procure  permission  to  cross  over,  much 
more  foreigners." 

I  weighed  deliberately  what  my  diplomatic  friend 
had  said ;  and  although  I  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  difficulties  he  suggested,  I  could  not  re- 
solve to  relinquish  altogether  the  hope  of  visiting 
Belgrade.  There  were  two  ways  left  open, — either 
to  quit  Semlin,  and,  following  the  bank  of  the 
Save,  commit  myself  to  the  mercy  of  a  Turkish 
crew,  and  under  shadow  of  night  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  troops,  and  effect  a  landing  on  the 
Servian  shore ;  or  to  go  at  once  to  the  authorities, 
and  make  a  direct  application  to  them  for  permis- 
sion to  visit  Belgrade.  The  first  plan  had  been  of 
late  adopted  by  many  travellers,  and  with  success ; 
but  a  failure  would  be  attended  with  disagreeable 
consequences,  and  almost  certainly  conduct  me  to 
the  prison  of  Temesvar. 

Experience  had  shown  me  that  it  is  in  all  cases 
better  to  go  at  once  to  the  fountain-head,  since 
there  is  no  class  of  men  less  accessible  than  that 
of  official  underlings.  I  determined  therefore  to 
address  myself  direct  to  the  Commander.  The 
General  was  occupied  with  visitors  when  I  callec 
but  to  my  surprise,  although  it  was  late  in  tl 
evening,  he  entered  the  office  in  a  few  minute 
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holding  my  card  in  his  hand.  General  K  "^  "^  ^, 
a  man  whose  career  and  merit  were  testified  by  the 
simple  cross  he  wore  on  his  breast^  was  advanced 
in  years,  with  that  courteous  address  which  is  met 
with  only  in  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  whose  path 
through  life  has  not  always  been  strewn  with  roses. 
I  imparted  my  desire  to  him.  The  General  frankly 
stated  to  me  the  necessity  which  existed  for  the 
utmost  caution  on  his  part.  "  Belgrade,"  he  said, 
"is  an  interesting  town,  and  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  travel  on  the  Lower  Danube  without  having 
visited  it,  for  he  who  has  seen  Belgrade  has  seen 
the  East  in  miniature.  My  first  visit  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me,  and  I  should  be  loth  to  deny 
to  any  well-informed  traveller  the  pleasure  I  my- 
self received.  My  position  however  compels  me  to 
observe  the  strictest  vigilance.  Are  you  known  to 
any  one  in  Semlin  ?" 

"  To  no  one.'^ 

"  That  is  perplexing.  I  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust you,  yet  I  must  not  forget  my  own  responsi- 
bility." 

I  bethought  me  of  a  letter  of  introduction  which 
I  had  with  me  to  General  Knicanin  in  Belgrade. 
He  took  this  from  me,  and,  examining  it,  said,  "  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  read  Servian.  Knicanin  is  a 
good  name,  and  an  undoubted  guarantee  for  your 
respectability.  Will  you  leave  the  letter  with  me, 
that  I  may  have  it  read  to  me  this  evening  ?  If 
indeed,  as  I  readily  believe,  you  have  no  other  ob- 
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ject  than  to  see  Belgrade,  come  to  me  tomorrow 
morning  at  seven  o'clock/^ 

As  the  clock  struck  seven  I  presented  myself  at 
the  office  of  the  General. 

"  Have  you  a  good  stomach  V  was  the  extraor- 
dinary speech  with  which  he  received  me.  Not 
knowing  what  to  understand  from  these  words, 
and  anticipating  an  unpleasant  explanation,  I  in- 
voluntarily stepped  back. 

"  D(mH  be  alarmed/^  he  said ;  "  I  do  not  mean 
a  moral,  but  simply  a  physical  stomach.'^ 

Even  yet  I  could  not  guess  what  the  General 
was  aiming  at :  he  turned  however  to  the  window 
which  overlooked  the  Danube ;  the  stream  dashed 
along,  raising  huge  waves,  and  a  Turkish  boat  was 
tossing  about  on  its  surface,  as  if  on  a  tumultuous 
sea.  His  meaning  was  now  clear,  but  I  declared 
myself  ready  to  make  the  voyage  even  in  a  worse 
storm,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  held  in  my  hand 
a  certificate  which  gave  me  permission  to  spend 
twenty-four  hours  in  Belgrade. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


CRossma  the  danube. 


The  Danube  ran  higli  indeed;  during  the  early 
spring  it  liad  swollen  far  and  near,  bursting  its 
banks,  and  hardly  leaving  a  trace  of  its  original 
bed  visible.  At  Semlin  the  water  had  not  only 
intruded  on  the  house  in  which  the  ferryman  had 
his  station,  but  had  advanced  to  the  palisades,  par- 
tially destroying  the  dam  which  protected  the  city 
from  inundation,  and  seriously  injuring  the  path 
which  secured  a  landing-place  for  the  steam-boats. 
The  tschardaken,  or  houses  of  the  frontier  guards, 
who  form  the  cordon,  are  erected  on  wooden 
piles,  at  intervals  along  the  left  shores  of  the 
Danube ;  they  usually  stand  high  and  dry  on  the 
land,  but  now  they  seemed  to  rise  from  the  very 
centre  of  the  stream.  The  stormy  wind,  moreover, 
which  had  risen  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  blew  so 
violently,  that  the  usually  quiet  river  resembled  a 
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little  sea^  in  which  the  waves,  lashed  into  fury, 
rolled  foaming  over  each  other. 

The  hells  from  Semlin  had  already  sounded  the 
midday  hour,  and  the  storm  still  continued  un- 
ahated.  The  ferrymen,  who  had  until  this  time 
waited,  hoping  for  a  change  in  the  weather,  and 
sitting  patiently  oar  in  hand  in  their  hoats,  now 
quitted  them,  declaring  that  until  the  wind  was 
laid,  there  was  no  possibility  of  making  the  pas- 
sage to  Belgrade.  A  number  of  Servian  mer- 
chants_,  who,  like  myself,  were  anxious  to  cross 
over,  had  previously  quitted  the  spot,  resolved  to 
await  more  favourable  weather.  Only  five  or  six 
persons  remained,  amongst  whom  were  two  ladies 
dressed  in  black,  apparently  from  their  ages  mo- 
ther and  daughter.  They  had  until  now  remained 
aloof,  pacing  backwards  and  forwards,  under  the 
escort  of  a  young  Servian,  and  had  strongly  ex- 
cited my  interest.  I  had  accidentally  observed  their 
passports  in  the  GeneraFs  office,  and  remarked 
that  they  were  undersigned  by  General  Haynau, 
and  contained  the  word  "  emigrants.^'  The  ladies 
seemed  chafing  under  the  delay  in  their  departure : 
from  time  to  time  they  despatched  their  compa- 
nion to  the  neighbouring  public-house,  where  the 
ferrymen  had  taken  shelter,  to  inquire  if  it  were 
not  yet  possible  to  undertake  the  voyage.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  storm  gave  not  the  slightest  sym- 
ptom of  subsiding ;  on  the  contrary,  it  raged  in- 
creasingly; but  still  the  poor  ladies,  at  every  mo 
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mentary  lull^  seemed  to  think  it  was  settled  enougli 
to  put  off  from  tlie  shore.  They  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  opposite  bank,  where  their  thoughts 
e\adently  were,  although  perhaps  the  last  moments 
they  would  ever  spend  in  their  own  country  were 
fast  fleeting  away.  Suddenly  a  beardless  young  man, 
who,  from  his  costume  and  turban,  belonged  evi- 
dently to  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  advanced 
to  meet  them.  He  addressed  them  in  an  under 
tone,  and  after  a  few  words  had  passed  between 
them,  handed  them  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  up. 

The  ladies  glanced  quickly  over  the  contents  of 
the  paper,  and  having  kissed  it  repeatedly,  followed 
the  young  Turk  with  rapid  steps.  About  half  an 
hour  afterwards  I  observed  a  boat  on  the  surface 
of  the  stream :  it  rose  on  the  crest  of  the  angry 
waves,  and  then,  covered  with  white  spray,  disap- 
peared in  the  furrows  of  the  sea,  as  if  to  rise  no 
more.  Four  sturdy  Turks  pulled  at  the  oars,  and 
in  the  stern-sheets  sat  the  two  ladies  dressed  in 
black. 

A  Servian  merchant  standing  near  me  remarked, 
"  I  would  lay  a  wager  those  ladies  are  Magyars ; 
we  must  give  the  Hungarians  at  least  the  credit  of 
not  knowing  what  fear  means." 

A  young  Catholic  priest  from  Croatia,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  visit  some  distant  relatives  in  Bel- 
grade, had  been  standing  hitherto  unobserved  on 
the  landing-place.  He  now  came  forward,  and  as- 
sured us  that  it  was  utterly  useless  waiting  any 
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longer,  for  the  '^  tschaikisten"  had  come  to  the  de- 
termination not  to  start  that  day  on  account  of 
the  weather.  The  merchant  from  Belgrade  how- 
ever seemed  to  think  we  must  not  let  ourselves 
be  outdone  by  two  Hungarian  women,  but  rather 
follow  their  example,  and  endeavour  to  cross  over 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  true  an  Austrian  tschaik"^ 
is  much  larger  and  stronger  than  a  Turkish 
jamatzf,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Turkish 
sailors  are  more  experienced,  and  more  to  be  re- 
lied on,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  than  the 
Austrian. 

The  landing-place  for  the  Turkish  boats  was  si- 
tuated a  few  hundred  yards  higher  up  the  river,  at 
a  place  called  the  "  cavalry  piquette.^^  Here  pas- 
sengers are  obliged  to  show  their  passports,  and 
goods  are  examined  by  the  custom-house  officers. 
A  few  boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and  some 
Turkish  seamen  were  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 
sand,  while  others  sauntered  leisurely  about,  their 
arms  crossed  behind  their  backs,  and  their  tchi- 
bouksj  hanging  from  their  mouths. 

"Will  you  undertake  to  ferry  us  over,^'  I  said, 
addressing  myself  to  the  oldest  of  the  men,  a  grey- 
headed seaman,  with  an  Arabian  cast  of  counte- 

*  The  vessel  used  by  the  Austrians  in  navigating  this  part 
of  the  Danube  is  called  a  tschaik,  and  the  sailors  tschaikisten. 
They  are  larger  and  more  commodious  tlian  the  Turkish  boats. 

t  Jamatz  is  the  name  of  the  Turkish  boat. 

X  The  tchihouTc  is  a  long  Turkish  pipe,  the  stem  of  which  is 
generally  made  of  a  straight  branch  of  the  wild  cherry-tree. 
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nance,  silvery  beard,  and  snow-white  turban,  who 
was  puffing  out  volumes  of  dense  blue  smoke. 

The  old  fellow,  without  giving  himself  the 
trouble  to  speak,  or  indeed  to  look  at  me,  merely 
shook  his  head,  as  I  understood,  in  token  of  re- 
fusal. 

"  You  think,  then,^'  I  rejoined,  '^  that  the  storm 
will  not  blow  over  today .^^ 

The  veteran  removed  the  amber  mouthpiece  of 
his  pipe  from  his  lips,  cried  out  "  Yok,  yok  \'^  and 
nodded  assentingly;  at  the  same  time,  assuming 
an  imposing  air  of  infallibility,  he  made  a  peculiar 
smacking  noise  with  his  tongue. 

I  went  back  not  much  edified  to  the  merchants, 
to  consult  with  them  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
telling  them  that  even  the  Turks  refused  to  cross. 

"  That  can  hardly  be,'^  answered  one  of  them ; 
"  a  Turk  would  not  hesitate  to  cross  the  Da- 
nube if  the  waves  were  sweeping  over  Belgrade 
itself.^^ 

The  merchant  who  had  first  proposed  to  us  to 
attempt  the  passage,  now  went  up  to  the  Turk  and 
put  the  same  question  to  him.  The  old  fellow  re- 
plied, that  he  had  already  intimated  plainly  enough 
that  he  would  cross  over ;  all  he  wanted  was  to  be 
allowed  to  finish  his  tchibouk  in  peace,  and  by  that 
time  he  expected  his  momzen  (men)  would  have 
returned  from  the  barosch  (town),  where  they  had 
all  sorts  of  posla  (business)  to  attend  to. 

It  was  not  till  afterwards   I  learned  that  the 
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motion  of  the  head  which  with  us  would  signify  a 
refusal^  with  the  Turks  indicates  assent_,  and  that 
a  peculiar  snapping  of  the  tongue,  accompanied 
by  a  nod  of  the  head  and  shutting  of  the  eyes, 
expresses  dissent. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sailors  returned  from  the 
town,  and  getting  into  the  boats  we  pushed  off 
from  shore.  A  Wallachian  and  his  son,  a  young 
Servian  student,  on  his  way  back  from  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  had  been  studying  for  some  years 
at  the  expense  of  his  Government,  and  the  Catho- 
lic priest,  were  my  fellow-passengers.  The  stream 
rushed  on  with  extraordinary  force,  and  the  waves, 
dashing  right  and  left  against  our  light  craft,  de- 
luged us  at  every  moment  with  showers  of  spray, 
as  if  enraged  at  the  opposition  presented  to  them 
by  the  few  wretched  planks  which  contained  us. 
Our  four  sailors,  among  whom  was  a  Moor  with 
a  brilliantly  black  skin,  sat  as  if  glued  to  their 
seats,  and,  with  their  arms  bared  to  the  shoulders, 
pulled  at  their  oars  in  perfect  time.  The  old  Turk 
squatted  on  a  carpet  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and, 
with  the  rudder  in  one  hand  and  the  tchibouk  in 
the  other,  puffed  out  majestically  clouds  of  tobacco- 
smoke.  The  young  priest  however  could  not  take 
matters  so  easily;  his  mind  misgave  him  ere  we 
were  many  yards  from  the  shore,  and  in  the  excess 
of  his  terror  he  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  my  God ! 
how  madly  have  I  rushed  into  danger.  Alas  !  man 
is  but  a  creature  of  sin,  and  never  sufficiently  prizes 
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what  is  good,  till  lie  has  learned  in  danger  to  fear 
the  loss  of  it/^ 

I  tried  to  comfort  the  unhappy  priest,  but  it  was 
of  no  use ;  and  seeing  that  I  only  made  him  the 
more  wretched,  I  left  off. 

At  length,  after  tossing  about  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  rock  upon  which 
Belgrade,  so  rich  in  historical  associations,  is  built. 
The  water  had  at  this  point  reached  such  a  height^ 
that  it  swept  all  along  the  lower  walls  of  the  for- 
tress, and  rushing  into  the  portholes  inundated 
the  inner  works,  and  indeed  in  some  places  had 
nearly  flowed  over  the  top  of  the  walls.  Our  men 
set  up  a  small  mast  in  the  boat,  to  the  top  of 
which  they  fastened  a  rope,  and  having  climbed 
upon  the  wall  of  the  fortress,  they  towed  us  round 
to  the  landing-place.  Here  and  there  we  passed 
groups  of  half-naked  Turkish  soldiers,  busily  wash- 
ing their  long-neglected  linen,  or  squatted  lazily  on 
heaps  of  stones,  smoking  their  pipes.  At  intervals 
miserable-looking  sentry-boxes,  occupied  by  the 
outposts,  appeared  rising  out  of  the  waves. 

The  appearance  of  the  fortress  from  the  outside 
does  not  certainly  give  much  promise  of  its  in- 
ternal condition.  The  walls  are  in  many  places 
undermined,  hollowed  out  and  broken  in  from  the 
force  of  the  stream,  and  everywhere  neglected  and 
in  disorder,  covered  with  weeds  and  stained  with 
damp. 

The  landing-place  for  the  ferry-boats  is  a  few 
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yards  distant  from  the  fortress,  and  we  were  here 
received  by  a  Servian  Haiduk.  He  was  not  dressed 
in  any  way  different  from  the  other  Servians,  and 
only  to  be  recognized  as  a  police-officer  from 
the  stick  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  Having 
handed  to  him  our  passports,  we  stepped  out  upon 
Servian  land. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FIKST  IMPKESSIONS.— ADYENTUEES. 

The  first  impression  which  the  sight  of  Belgrade 
made  upon  me  was  one  which  I  can  never  forget. 
A  broad  and  by  no  means  lofty  rock  rises  out  of 
the  water,  encompassed  by  several  rows  of  dark- 
coloured  bastions  and  grassgrown  ramparts.  Half- 
sunk  battlements  crown  its  heights,  upon  ^hich 
here  and  there  a  Turkish  soldier,  his  arms  gleaming 
in  the  sun,  saunters  lazily  up  and  down  before  his 
sentry-box.  Here  the  glittering  spire  of  the  slen- 
der minaret  seems  to  pierce  the  driving  clouds,  and 
a  little  further  on  the  white  tin-covered  roof  of 
the  Christian  church  flashes  in  the  sun.  On  one 
side  of  this  rock,  upon  which  alternately  the  fierce 
armies  of  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  had  planted 
their  banners,  gardens  and  shrubberies  extend  to 
the  shore  of  the  river,  and  from  amidst  the  green 
foliage,  scattered  houses  and  taper  minarets  peep 
rising  into  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.     On  the  other 
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side  a  new  town,  or  rather  its  commencement, 
stretches  down  the  hill  and  on  the  level  ground, 
showing  the  red-roofed  houses  scattered  about  in 
gardens  and  fallow  fields, — such  is  the  view  of  Bel- 
grade, as  it  appears  to  those  crossing  over  from 
Semlin.  A  history  which  seems  about  to  play  out 
its  last  act,  the  history  of  the  conquering  race  of 
Osman,  and  the  history  which  seems  only  begin- 
ning to  occupy  a  place  in  the  events  of  the  world, 
appear  here  to  meet  and  amalgamate.  You  see  in 
Belgrade  a  town  in  which  the  death  of  old  habits 
comes  in  contact  with  the  birth  of  new,  the  past 
touches  the  future,  and  the  purple  dawn  mingles 
with  the  glow  of  evening.  One  sees  the  dominion 
of  the  Crescent  dying  away,  and  that  of  the  Cross 
springing  into  fresh  vigour.  The  progress  of  to- 
day emerges  from  the  stagnation  of  yesterday,  and 
European  civilization  gradually  usurps  the  place  of 
stern  and  unbending  Islamism;  decay  yields  to  a 
healthy  regeneration,  abject  depression  to  noble 
aspiration,  and  slavery  to  freedom.  It  is  like  the 
spectacle  of  the  fettered  slave  struggling  to  wrench 
the  last  links  of  the  chain  from  the  enfeebled  hand 
of  his  master.  These  at  least  were  my  first  im- 
pressions on  entering  Belgrade. 

The  storm  had  settled  shortly  after  we  landed. 
The  priest  thanked  God  for  his  rescue  from  such 
imminent  danger,  as  such  at  least  it  had  appeared 
to  him,  and  had  quitted  me  in  search  of  his  rela- 
tions ;  I  stood  alone  on  the  shore  with  my  luggage. 
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and  for  tlie  first  time  since  I  began  my  travels 
found  myself  without  a  single  offer  of  help  to  carry 
it  for  me.  Several  Turkish  porters^  it  is  true^  were 
seated  before  a  wine-shop  not  five  paces  off^  puffing 
away  at  their  long  pipes,  but  none  of  them  stirred 
or  offered  their  services,  although  they  plainly  saw 
how  much  I  needed  them.  The  listless  contented- 
ness  and  absence  of  all  rivalry  peculiar  to  the  East, 
seems  to  have  annihilated  individual  exertion,  and 
put  a  stop  to  all  spirit  of  emulation. 

Perceiving  that  I  might  wait  till  doomsday  if  I 
depended  on  offers  of  assistance,  or  be  obliged  to 
become  my  own  porter,  I  cried,  "  Is  there  no  one 
here  who  wishes  to  earn  a  piece  of  money  V^ 

"  Oh  yes,  every  one  does,"  answered  the  porters 
in  one  voice,  but  not  one  of  them  stirred.  "  Which 
of  us  shall  it  be?" 

"  Whichever  you  like,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  all 
the  same  to  me." 

They  puffed  out  some  thick  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  looked  at  each  other  in  perfect  silence.  At 
length  one,  who  appeared  the  senior  of  the  party, 
aoid,  ''  AUil,  have  you  had  a  job  today  ?" 

"No,"  replied  a  slender  Moorish  youth  with  a 
white  turban,  white  jacket,  and  wide  red  trowsers. 

"  Well,  do  you  take  the  gentleman^s  things,"  re- 
joined the  questioner ;  whereupon  the  Moor  started 
up  from  his  seat  and  shouldered  my  luggage. 

"Where  shall  I  take  you  to?"  he  inquired  in 
good-sounding  Servian. 
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"ToaMehana/^ 

"  Do  you  like  one  where  you  will  be  treated  in 
the  Turkish  or  in  the  Servian  fashion  V 

"Take  me,"  I  said,  '^'^to  the  best  Mehana  in 
Belgrade,  where  people  of  my  condition  usually 
lodge." 

"  Enough,"  answered  the  Moor,  "the  Zdania  is 
the  place  for  you,"  and  off  he  set  before  me. 

From  seeing  Allil  stretched  lazily  on  the  ground 
with  his  fellow-porters,  I  should  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected the  energy  which  he  now  put  forth :  on  he 
strided,  at  a  speed  Avith  which  I  could  hardly  keep 
pace,  seemingly  as  unconcerned  at  the  weight  he 
carried  on  his  own  shoulders,  as  at  my  exhausted 
condition,  toiling  under  the  scorching  heat  of  a 
midday  sun.  The  soles  of  my  feet  however  were 
neither  accustomed  to  the  sands  of  the  desert,  nor 
to  the  rough  pavement  of  Belgrade,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  call  to  the  Moor  to  slacken  his  speed. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Komschiah  (neighbour)  ?" 

"  Where  did  you  learn  to  run  at  such  a  pace  ?" 

"  Komschiah,  certainly  not  in  the  wars ;  but, 
w^hat  was  better  for  me,  on  the  road  hither  from 
Stamboul." 

"  How  was  that  ?" 

"  Well,  Komschiah,  I  was  a  slave,  and  two  years 
ago,  when  the  vessel  in  which  I  rowed  reached 
Stamboul,  I  freed  myself  one  night  from  the  bench 
to  which  I  was  fastened,  and  ran  off  all  the  way  to 
Belgrade,  and  now  I  am  free." 
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^^ Have  you  become  a  Christian?''  I  asked. 

"  No^  Komschiali,  I  have  not ;  I  am  a  Mussul- 
man, and  intend  to  remain  one :  the  Mussuhiian 
who  changes  his  religion  and  turns  Christian,  is 
like  a  rose  cast  amongst  husks  for  the  swine ;  but 
a  Christian  converted  to  Mohammedanism  resem- 
bles a  pebble  which  the  Sultan  picks  up  from  the 
ground,  has  set  in  gold,  and  fastens  with  it  his 
turban.     My  wife  however  was  a  Christian.'' 

'^  What,  then,  are  you  married  ?" 

"Yes;  I  married  a  Christian,  a  white  woman, 
white  as  the  pale  snow  which  falls  in  this  country, 
and  we  have  a  little  daughter  as  brown  as  the  most 
beautiful  Jinjirli  (gipsy)  child." 

"  And  how  do  you  support  yourself?" 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  as  a  porter,  and  indeed 
by  any  service  that  comes  in  my  way.  I  shall  be 
all  right,  and  able  to  support  wife  and  child  com- 
fortably, when  I  can  scrape  together  enough  to  buy 
zjamatz"  (small  cart). 

Beguiling  the  way  with  such  conversation,  we 
passed  the  Austrian  Consulate,  and  climbed  up  a 
steep  and  wretched-looking  street,  which  brought 
us  to  the  house  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the  hand- 
some new  church,  and  a  little  further  on  to  the 
Zdania. 

The  Zdania  is  one  of  the  two  inns  in  Belgrade 
which  have  been  fitted  up  with  some  reference  to 
the  comforts  and  requirements  of  European  tra- 
vellers.    Prince  Michael  Obrenovitsch,  to  whom 
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the  house  belongs,  appears  to  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense, either  in  the  spaciousness  of  the  edifice 
or  the  splendour  of  its  decorations.  Indeed  the 
"Zdania" — that  is,  the  mere  building — is  one  of 
the  largest  and  handsomest  houses  in  Belgrade, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  universal  neglect  and  waste 
which  prevails  in  Eastern  countries,  might  compete 
with  the  first  hotels  in  Prague  or  Vienna.  It  is 
true  that  the  custom  of  indiscriminate  hospitality 
is  here  considered  so  sacred,  that  there  is  less 
demand  for  the  accommodation  of  hotels  than  in 
other  countries ;  and  the  best  houses,  from  want  of 
use,  become  neglected  and  shabby-looking.  A  great 
part  of  these  hotels  is  let  out  to  private  individuals 
and  men  in  office,  and  the  remainder  is  kept  in 
poor  order  for  the  few  travellers  who  frequent  them. 
My  appearance  at  the  Zdania  seemed  not  to 
have  the  least  effect  upon  the  domestic  genii  of  the 
place.  The  only  living  creatures  visible  were  two 
gigantic  dogs,  who  began  paying  attentions  so  far 
from  agreeable  to  my  porter,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  throw  down  my  luggage  on  the  ground,  and 
defend  himself.  I  remained  in  the  porte-cochere, 
calling  as  loud  as  I  could  for  some  one  to  show 
me  a  place  where  to  rest  my  weary  head.  I  might 
indeed  have  shouted  till  now,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  howling  of  the  dogs,  whom  Allil  was  belabour- 
ing with  the  stem  of  his  tchibouk ;  but  this  seemed 
to  rouse  the  sleeping  servants :  a  little  fellow,  al- 
most a  dwarf  in  stature,  and  having  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a  house-porter,  rushed  downstairs  cursing 
and  swearing ;  he  was  followed  by  a  dirty-looking 
servant- woman,  and  to  all  appearance  they  seemed 
bent  upon  taking  part  with  the  dogs  against  us. 
The  poor  Moor  would  have  fared  badly  among 
them,  had  I  not  stepped  forward  and  requested 
accommodation,  and  to  be  shown  into  a  room,  at 
the  same  time  taking  the  Moor  under  my  high 
and  mighty  protection. 

The  little  man  received  me  with  more  civility 
than  his  exterior  promised,  and  having  kicked  the 
dogs  one  into  one  corner  and  the  other  into  an- 
other, handed  me  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
dirty  girl,  with  directions  that  she  should  show 
me  at  once  into  a  soba  (room).  She  ran  up  the 
great  staircase  before  me,  and  opened  a  door  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  assuring  me  that  she  gave  me 
the  best  room  in  Belgrade. 

The  room  was  certainly  spacious  enough,  lofty, 
handsomely  painted,  and  provided  with  folding- 
doors  and  polished  inlaid  floors,  but  it  wanted  all 
the  comfort  which  we  now  consider  necessary  to  our 
daily  existence.  Indeed  the  entire  furniture  of  the 
apartment  consisted  of  a  rickety  bed,  which  looked 
as  if  it  would  tumble  to  pieces  at  the  first  attempt 
to  lie  on  it.  I  was  about  to  remonstrate  with  the 
maiden  on  the  scantiness  of  the  accommodation, 
but  she  had  already  disappeared,  and  Allil  alone 
was  visible,  waiting  at  the  door  for  his  money. 

Being  now  left  alone  in  the  empty  room,  I  went 
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to  the  window,  and  was  certainly  astonished  at  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect  seen  from  it.     All  Belgrade 
lay  spread  out  before   my  eyes,  presenting,  with 
its  many-coloured  buildings,  a  most  extraordinary 
view.      The  Zdania  stands  on  the  summit  of  an 
elevated  piece  of  ground,  which  is  covered  with 
houses,  some  of  them  old-fashioned,   and  others 
built  in  the  modern  style  of  art.     The  roofs  of 
moss-covered  shingle  and  red  tile,  the  green  Ve- 
netian blinds  and  narrow  grated  windows  of  the 
Turkish  houses,  with  the  walls  of  stone  and  whole 
stories  of  wood,  form  a   curious   and   variegated 
picture ;  whilst  the  eye  is  relieved  by  the  soft  green 
of  the  nut-trees  and  juniper-bushes,  scattered  about 
on  all  sides.     Narrow,  crooked  streets  wind  be- 
tween the  houses  and  garden-walls.    On  the  eastern 
side  the  dilapidated  works  of  the  old  fortress  come 
prominently  into  view,  and  further  off  appear  here 
and  there  the  red  walls  of  the  Turkish  gardens, 
and  the  slender  towers  of  the  mosques ;  whilst  on 
the  western  and  southern  side  is  situated  that  part 
of  Belgrade  whose  history  dates  no  further  back 
than  the  revolt  of  the  Servians.     The  houses  here, 
for  the  most  part  new  and  well  built,  are  scattered 
about  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  upon 
green    hills    and   in   the   verdant   plains   on   the 
borders  of  the  Save.     The  streets  are  broad  and 
regular,  especially  in   the   neighbourhood  of  the 
gates  and  ramparts,  which  form  the  barrier  be- 
tv/een  the  old  and  new  town.     The  buildings  how- 
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ever  are  so  thinly  scattered^  that  the  town  may  be 
looked  on  more  prospectively  than  as  actually  ex- 
isting ;  it  is  in  its  infancy,  but  destined  probably 
to  be  the  great  capital  of  southern  Slavonia. 

As  it  was  still  early  in  the  evening,  I  determined 
to  take  a  stroll  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  descended 
to  the  street,  and,  leaving  chance  to  guide  my 
steps,  turned  toward  the  most  crowded  thorough- 
fare. Servians  and  Turks,  in  their  bright  and 
rich  costumes,  passed  by ;  the  red  fez  and  the  white 
turban  mingled  their  colours,  and  only  here  and 
there  were  seen  the  white  hat  or  black  cap,  the 
former  denoting  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  the 
latter  of  an  officer  in  the  civil  service. 

The  street  I  entered  was  long  and  steep;  on 
either  side  were  ranged  the  booths  of  the  mer- 
chants and  workshops  of  the  artisans;  and  although 
the  sun  had  already  disappeared  behind  the  hill, 
the  stalls  were  still  open  and  the  workmen  busily 
employed.  Here  stood  the  Servian  irgowatz,  or 
merchant,  behind  his  counter,  marking  and  label- 
hng  his  stuffs  and  wares,  which  had  probably  been 
just  imported  from  the  market  of  Vienna  or  the 
fair  of  Leipzig;  further  on  sat  the  Bosniak  on 
the  raised  floor  of  his  booth,  with  his  feet  tucked 
under  his  body,  offering  saddles  and  harness  for 
sale.  The  Bulgarian  armourer  hammered  lustily 
in  a  neighbouring  stall,  at  a  long  jmschka  (gun)  in- 
laid with  silver.  A  Jewish  money- changer,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  was  counting  out  gold 
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piastres  and  silver  zwanzigers^  and  a  Turkisli  du- 
chantchih  was  shredding  his  last  okka  of  tobacco 
to  the  fineness  of  a  hair. 

Before  I  perceived  it^  I  found  myself  entangled 
in  a  labyrinth  of  cross  streets^  in  which  I  com- 
pletely lost  my  way.  The  evening  was  beginning 
to  close  in,  and  it  was  necessary  to  regain  my 
hotel.  I  fortunately  turned  into  a  narrow  street 
which  led  from  the  Turkisli  part  of  the  town^  to  an 
open  piece  of  ground  on  which  some  sheep  were 
browsing.  This  was  the  Kalmeidan,  a  kind  of 
neutral  territory,  which  separates  the  town  from 
the  fortress:  it  is  certainly  anything  but  prepos- 
sessing in  appearance.  The  broken  ground,  strewn 
with  barren  rocks,  does  not  aftbrd  nourishment  for 
a  tree  or  bush ;  the  grass  grows  thin  and  coarse, 
and  the  bleached  bones  of  starved  horses  and  oxen 
are  scattered  among  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the 
Turkish  monuments.  The  view  from  this  spot 
however  is  magnificent,  comprising  the  streams  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  losing  themselves  in  the 
far  distance. 

The  sun  had  nearly  disappeared  in  the  waters  of 
the  Save.  I  looked  around,  and  observed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Kalmeidan  a  man  who,  from  his 
white  hat  and  light  summer  dress,  appeared  to 
me  a  stranger.  He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
and  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something  on  the 
river  or  on  the  opposite  shore.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  notice  me,  but  came  down  from  the  little 
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eminence  on  which  he  had  been  standing,  and 
took  the  road  to  the  town,  frequently  casting  fur- 
tive glances  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  I  ap- 
proached him :  he  immediately  doubled  his  pace. 
I  saluted  him :  he  thanked  me,  and  turned  away 
from  the  road  on  which  I  was,  then  suddenly  stood 
still,  as  if  anxious,  by  a  greater  show  of  indiffer- 
ence, to  render  his  wish  to  escape  observation  less 
remarkable. 

"  You  are  enjoying  the  magnificent  view,^^  I  said 
to  the  stranger,  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
with  a  large  red  beard  and  intelligent  countenance. 

"  It  is  not  bad/^  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"  You  seem  to  have  the  advantage  of  me  in  a 
knowledge  of  this  neighbourhood,^^  I  continued; 
'^I  only  arrived  two  hours  ago,  and  if  the  ques- 
tion is  not  impertinent,  you  have  already  resided 
in  Belgrade  some  time?" 

"  I  have  been  living  here  since — since — I  do 
not  indeed  know  when.  I  care  nothing  about  the 
neighbourhood,  and  hardly  ever  go  out,"  replied 
the  stranger,  evidently  wishing  to  avoid  me. 

I  thought  I  recognized  the  Polish  accent  in  his 
German,  but  colouring  up  he  said  that  he  was  an 
Hungarian. 

"  Then  we  are  almost  fellow-countrymen,^^  I 
replied ;  "  at  least  the  stream  which  we  see  before 
US  forms  the  boundary  of  our  mutual  home.  I  too 
am  from  Austria." 

The  Hungarian  looked  at  me  with  an  ill -con- 
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cealed  air  of  perplexity^  which  T  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand :  he  then  raised  his  hat^  bade  me 
good-bye^  and  without  another  word  hurriedly 
took  the  road  leading  to  the  town.  As  I  was  a 
perfect  stranger  in  Belgrade^  I  begged  he  would 
let  me  accompany  him. 

"  Gladly/'  he  replied;  but  it  was  plain  that  his 
words  did  not  coincide  with  his  wishes.  Without 
any  further  conversation  we  reached  the  town. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  Zdania  ?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"  Yes^  I  live  there ;  we  are  perhaps  neighbours.^' 
"  I  do  not  live  there,"  was  all  the  answer  I 
received;  and  with  those  words  the  Hungarian 
suddenly  disappeared  down  a  narrow  alley,  and  left 
me  to  find  my  inn  as  I  best  could.  At  last  I 
caught  a  sight  of  the  red  roof  of  the  Zdania,  and 
was  hurrying  to  it  across  the  square,  when  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  pale  features  of  a 
young  man  which  seemed  familiar  to  me.  Many 
a  long  year  had  passed  since  I  had  last  seen  them ; 
I  could  not  even  remember  where.  But  there 
was  the  same  slight  elastic  figure,  opposite  which 
I  had  so  often  sat,  the  same  animated,  intelligent 
featm-es,  whose  meaning  I  had  so  often  fathomed 
ere  the  words  had  uttered  it, — changed  indeed, 
but  evidently  aged  more  from  suffering  than  time. 
He  seemed  to  have  recognized  me  :  we  both  stood 
still,  looked  intently  at  each  other  for  a  moment, 
and  then  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 
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"  Gustave ! "  I  exclaimed  in  joyful  surprise. 

"  Hush  ! "  hurriedly  replied  my  friend  of  former 
days^  "  do  not  utter  that  word ;  the  name  I  once 
bore  must  no  longer  be  heard ;  he  whom  you  now 
see  bears  another.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story 
over  a  bottle  of  wine  in  my  own  room.  I  live  at — 
but  no_,  come  with  me  at  once,  I  will  not  let  you 

go  out  of  my  sight.     You  have  lost  the  of 

other  days,  but  you  will  and  Gustave  the  same 
as  ever.'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


HUNGAEIAN  EXILES. 


The  moon  was  shining  brightly  in  the  heavens, 
as  arm-in-arm  with  my  newly-found  friend  we 
threaded  our  way  through  the  dark  streets  and 
narrow  alleys  of  the  old  town  of  Belgrade.  At 
one  of  the  gates  we  passed,  a  Turkish  soldier  was 
on  guard  (for  their  duties  are  not  confined  to  the 
citadel),  whilst  his  companions  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  for  the  night  on  the  bare  earth  in  front  of 
a  shabby-looking  guard-room. 

"That  is  the  Barosch-kapia  (Barosch-gate) /^ 
said  Gustave,  as  we  proceeded  into  the  open  streets 
of  the  Terasia,  a  part  of  the  new  town. 

These  were  the  first  words  that  had  passed  his 
lips  since  our  recognition,  and  he  did  not  break 
silence  again  until  we  reached  his  home.  A  deep 
seriousness,  foreign  to  his  naturally  joyous  and 
sparkling  nature,  had  taken  possession  of  my 
friend.     His  head  drooped,   his  arm  was  locked 
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comoilsively  in  mine,  his  hand  trembled,  and  his 
steps  were  slow  and  unsteady.  I  saw  that  he  was 
deeply  agitated  and  oppressed  with  thought;  my 
appearance  had  recalled  to  him  years  long  past, 
with  their  mingled  memories  of  joy  and  sorrow, — 
memories  which  must  have  given  a  darker  colour 
to  the  occurrences  that  had  since  happened,  so 
full  of  passion  and  error,  hope  and  despair.  I  too 
remained  silent,  unwilling  to  intrude  upon  his 
thoughts.  There  are  moments  which  occur  per- 
haps once,  perhaps  never,  in  the  life  of  man,  but 
such  moments  when  they  do  come  are  sufficient  to 
purify  a  whole  life,  and  he  who  would  ruthlessly 
intrude  on  them,  disturbs  the  divine  influence  in 
its  holiest  and  most  blessed  exercise. 

The  long,  wide  street  through  which  we  walked 
silently  was  empty  and  dreary-looking;  here  and 
there  a  light  was  seen  in  the  windows  of  the  thinly 
scattered  houses,  or  the  voice  of  some  Servian  maid 
was  heard  singing  her  love-song.  At  length  we 
turned  into  a  side  street,  and  stood  opposite  to  a 
small  house  half  concealed  among  elder-bushes, 
from  two  windows  of  which  light  was  visible. 
Gustave  withdrew  his  arm  from  mine,  went  up  to 
the  house,  and  knocked  three  times  at  the  door. 

"  Is  it  you,  Gustave  ?''  said  a  female  voice. 

"  Yes,  Lina,  open  the  door,'^  he  answered.  We 
entered  a  small  courtyard  planted  with  fragrant 
rose-trees,  and  passed  into  a  large  chamber  lighted 
with  two  wax  candles. 
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"  You  are  now  in  my  house/^  said  Gustave  to 
me,  at  the  same  time  introducing  me  by  name  to 
his  wife,  a  pretty  fair-complexioned  woman. 

"  Ah,  you  are  an  old  friend  of  my  husband,  and 
therefore  dear  to  me,"  said  the  young  woman,  as 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  me, — not  to  kiss,  accord- 
ing to  the  etiquette  of  the  country,  but  for  a  hearty 
shake  of  kindly  w  elcome. 

"  Has  Gabor  been  here  this  afternoon  ?  Have 
his  friends  crossed  over,  or  have  you  had  any  cer- 
tain news  ?"  inquired  Gustave,  his  voice  trembling 
with  agitation. 

"  What  ails  you,  Gustave  ?  you  are  not  well,  or 
you  have  heard  bad  news." 

"^Tis  nothing,"  he  replied;  "since  I  have  so 
unexpectedly  met  my  old  friend  I  do  not  know 
w^ell  what  I  am  doing :  my  head  is  bewildered ;  but 
do  not  be  anxious.  Let  us  have  some  wine;  or 
shall  we  set  tobacco  and  coffee  before  our  friend, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ?  But  I 
cannot  think  what  has  become  of  Gabor ;  has  he 
really  not  been  here  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  early  this  morning," 
she  answered.  "  He  was  then  going  to  the  Kal- 
meidan,  to  see  if  they  had  crossed  over.  Most 
likely  they  are  not  yet  come,  or  he  would  surely 
have  returned." 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Gustave,  "the  storm  has 
detained  them,  or  they  have  perhaps  met  with 
some  accident." 
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'^  Leave  all  care  of  that  to  Gabor/'  replied  tlie 
hostess :  "  when  you  have  a  friend  visiting  you, 
you  must  be  cheerfiil;  sit  down  and  make  your- 
selves as  comfortable  as  you  can.  The  tobacco  and 
coffee  w  ill  be  here  directly." 

Gustave  had  arranged  his  room  (the  only  one  he 
had,  excepting  his  bedroom)  with  tolerable  com- 
fort, considering  the  very  moderate  means  he  pos- 
sessed. His  writing-table,  covered  with  books  arid 
papers,  stood  at  one  window ;  a  mindeluk,  or  sofa, 
covered  with  scarlet  cloth,  was  placed  against  the 
wall,  and  a  table  with  some  chairs  completed  the 
furniture. 

"  This  is  in  the  morning  my  workroom,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  my  dining-room,  and  in  the 
evening  mj  reception-room,"  said  Gustave,  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  mindeluk,  and  inviting  me 
to  do  the  same.  ^'  Poor  exiles  like  us  must  be  con- 
tent with  such  accommodation." 

"  Tell  me,  truly,"  I  said,  turning  to  Gustave  as 
we  sat  together  alone,  "  is  that  word  home  a  mere 
empty  phrase,  a  sentimental  delusion,  or  are  there 
not  times  when  men  of  mind  and  intelligence,  who 
do  not  fear  to  doubt,  have  the  courage  to  call  that 
wrong  which  the  rest  of  the  world  calls  right,  feel 
the  unutterably  melancholy  influence  of  this  word?" 

Gustave  passed  his  hands  through  his  curling 
hair,  and  after  a  few  minutes  answered,  in  a  cho- 
king voice,  ^'  Yes,  my  friend,  there  is  a  power  in 
the  sound, — that  I  can  testify.     Men  may  doubt, 
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may  deny  it_,  but  they  who  do  so  have  never  been 
compelled  to  renounce  their  home :  those  who  can 
at  any  moment  return  to  their  family,  and  revisit 
the  land  of  their  birth,  know  not  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  home.  But  where  free-will  ceases, 
and  the  right  of  return  is  denied,  a  man  learns  to 
know  all  that  a  home  means..  He  who,  from  what- 
ever cause,  is  conscious  that  he  can  never  revisit 
his  country,  is  conscious  of  a  feeling  the  existence 
of  which  the  philosophy  of  the  cosmopolite  denies. 
I  at  least  feel  this ;  and  had  I  not  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren dependent  on  me,  there  are  times  when  I 
should  be  in  utter  despair.^^ 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  left  Hungary  ?'^ 
I  asked,  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation. 

"  I  left  it  when  the  cause  of  Hungary  was  lost, 
at  the  capitulation  of  Vilagos.  At  the  hazard  of 
my  life  I  crossed  over  into  the  Turkish  territory : 
starved  in  Widdin,  was  nearly  frozen  in  Schumla, 
went  thence  to  Constantinople,  and  finally  came 
hither  to  join  my  family.  I  live  here,  as  you  see, 
quiet  and  retired;  I  smoke  my  pipe,  drink  my 
coffee,  pursue  my  studies,  and  have  at  least  the 
happiness  of  knowing  that  my  own  dear  country, 
Hungary,  is  not  far  off." 

"  You  were  then  with  the  army  at  Vilagos  V* 

"  Yes,  I  was  in  Gorgei's  immediate  presence. 
I  however  did  not  capitulate:  I  smelt  the  stew 
while  it  was  still  seething  in  the  cauldron,  and 
turned  my  back  on  Vilagos  before  the  great  Field 
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Marshal  had  lifted  up  the  lid  and  sent  the  foul 
vapour  forth,  to  dim  the  light  of  God's  sun  and 
blacken  the  world's  history  for  future  ages.  No, 
I  had  no  part  in  it.^' 

"  You  think  then  that  Gorgei  was  a  traitor  T^ 

"  No.^' 

"  That  he  was  betrayed  then  V 

"No,  not  even  that :  I  think  he  was  a  fool,  and 
one  of  the  worst  kind,  since  he  was  gifted  with 
talent, — a  fool  who  meant  to  act  a  tragedy,  and 
ended  by  playing  a  farce.  I  do  not  even  think  he 
was  ambitious,  but  rather  that  he  was  jealous;  or, 
if  he  had  any  ambition,  it  was  of  that  vulgar  kind 
which  is  satisfied  with  the  astonishment,  when  it 
cannot  gain  the  applause,  of  the  world." 

The  "  Hausfrau" — the  name  I  liked  best  for 
Gustave's  wife — brought  in  two  tchibouks,  with 
burning  charcoal  on  the  fragrant  yellow  tobacco, 
and  placed  the  coffee-pot  upon  the  table. 

A  knocking  was  now  heard  at  the  door.  A 
gentleman,  dressed  in  a  great-coat  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin,  entered  the  room,  with  two  ladies  in 
black  leaning  on  his  arm.  Gustave  and  his  wife 
rushed  forward  with  a  cry  of  joy  to  meet  them, 
and  kisses  and  embraces  were  rapidly  exchanged 
between  them. 

"Oh,  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you  once  again !" 
exclaimed  Gustave's  wife  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
as  she  led  the  ladies  to  the  sofa  and  made  them 
sit  down.     "But  how  have  you  crossed  over?  and 
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what  has  kept  you  so  long  ?  We  have  been  expect- 
ing you  now  several  days_,  and  were  becoming  quite 
anxious." 

"It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  away  from  Pesth 
as  we  expected,"  replied  the  elder  of  the  two 
ladies:  "Haynau  detained  us  for  his  signature, 
and  we  did  not  arrive  in  Semlin  until  early  this 
morning.  We  wished  to  take  boat  at  once,  but 
you  know  what  a  dreadful  storm  there  was.  The 
Austrian  boatmen  refused  to  venture  across,  and, 
in  spite  of  wind  and  rain,  we  were  obliged  to  trust 
ourselves  to  Turkish  sailors.  In  the  midst  of  the 
stream  one  of  our  two  men  broke  his  oar,  and  the 
other  had  not  strength  alone  to  battle  with  the 
river,  which  carried  us  away  :  our  little  boat  rushed 
swift  as  an  arrow  down  the  stream.  You  may 
imagine  our  despair.  The  frontier  guards  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  made  repeated  attempts  to  arrest 
our  progress,  but  all  in  vain  :  we  continued  our 
headlong  course,  until  about  five  miles  below  Bel- 
grade v,e  were  carried  into  smooth  water,  and  con- 
trived to  reach  the  land ;  with  some  difficulty  we 
procured  a  pair  of  wretched  horses,  and  arrived  at 
Belgrade  an  hour  ago." 

The  gentleman  in  the  great-coat,  who  had  been 
holding  a  whispered,  but,  to  judge  from  his  gesticu- 
lations, very  animated  conversation  with  Gustave, 
now  stepped  forward.  I  at  once  recognized  him 
as  the  person  I  had  met  on  the  Kalmeidan. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  introducing  the  gentlemen 
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to  each  other,  I  see/*  said  Gustave ;  '^  they  are  al- 
ready acquainted,  and  I  have  now  only  to  clear  up 
a  ridiculous  mistake  which  has  occurred/' 

We  were  all  attention. 

''  Only  think,  Lina  !"  continued  Gustave,  "  Ga- 
bor,  the  moment  he  entered  the  room  and  saw  our 
friend  sitting  here,  wanted  to  go  away  again." 

"  But  why  ?"  exclaimed  the  Hausfrau,  laughing. 

"  Why,  these  gentlemen  met  this  morning  upon 
the  Kalmeidan,  and  Gabor  mistook  our  friend  here 
for  an  Imperial  commissioner  or  emissary,  or  in- 
deed, not  to  mince  the  matter,  for  an  agent  of 
police,  come  over  expressly  to  arrest  him." 

"  Well,  that  is  good !"  said  the  Hausfrau,  turn- 
ing to  Gabor ;  "  you  may  act  the  hero  uncommonly 
well,  but  you  will  never  be  one.  To  take  our  poor 
young  tourist  for  a  full-blown  commissioner  of 
police,  and  be  afraid  to  walk  alone  with  him  on  the 
Kalmeidan,  is  what  I  should  never  have  expected 
from  a  Magyar,  a  tragic  hero,  and  an  ex-commis- 
sioner of  the  Hungarian  Government." 

Coffee  was  now  ready,  and  with  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen,  who  had  meanwhile  come  in,  we 
sat  down  to  table.  An  animated  conversation  en- 
sued, and  I  found  myself  plied  with  questions  on 
all  sides  about  acquaintances,  friends,  and  relatives 
of  the  exiles  in  Vienna  or  Pesth. 

"  We  see  newspapers  enough,"  remarked  one  of 
the  party,  "and  we  have  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
those  events  which  the  public  press  records ;  but 
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that  cannot  fill  the  void  in  our  hearts  caused  by 
our  ignorance  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  our  re- 
latives and  friends.  We  obtain  such  information 
only  by  chance  or  in  a  roundabout  way,  for  letters 
are  hardly  ever  allowed  to  reach  us.^' 

Wine  was  now  brought  in,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  late  events  in  Hungary,  the  revolu- 
tion, and  its  leaders. 

It  was  near  midnight,  when  the  sound  of  repeated 
knocking  was  heard.  Gustave  went  at  once  to  the 
window,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  opened  the 
door,  and  introduced  a  Turk.  On  entering  he  cast 
his  eyes  carefully  around  the  room,  took  out  a 
paper  from  a  secret  pocket,  and,  whispering  some- 
thing to  Gustave,  handed  it  to  him. 

"  Is  it  possible  V^  exclaimed  Gustave  in  a  burst 
of  joy.  "Letters  from  home, — from  our  own 
people !  They  have  at  last  discovered  a  way  of 
transmitting  letters  to  us  and  getting  our  answers 
in  return, — an  expensive  one  indeed,  since  they 
must  pass  through  the  hands  of  Ben  Isre  the  Jew ; 
but  never  mind,  if  it  only  succeed." 

Gustave's  wife  seemed  no  less  rejoiced  than  him- 
self: they  broke  the  seals,  kissed  the  letters  again 
and  again,  and  with  sparkling  eyes  ran  over  the 
lines  penned  by  their  dear  distant  relatives.  Gustave 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  every  one  stood 
up :  "  Long  live  our  homes !  (Eljen  a  Magyaror- 
szag !) "  he  cried  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
drained  his  glass  to  the  last  drop. 
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"E.Jen  !  may  tliey  live  long  !"  answered  all  pre- 
sent. Hereupon  the  Turk  approached  the  table, 
and  tapping  Gustave  on  the  shoulder,  whispered  a 
few  words  into  his  ear. 

"Again  !"  said  Gustave,  grown  suddenly  serious, 
and  almost  angry.  "  We  must  separate,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  we  are  watched,  and  spies  set  over  us.^^ 

His  words  seemed  to  act  like  an  electric  shock 
on  the  whole  assembly;  all  further  toasts  were 
dispensed  with,  and  every  one  appeared  anxious  to 
be  off  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  Friend,"  said  Gabor  to  Gustave,  "  fare  you 
well !  my  dear  ones  are  arrived,  and  tomorrow  I 
embark  for  Constantinople." 

The  night  was  calm,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Gustave  I  took  my  way  back  to  the  Zdania.  We 
walked  in  silence  through  the  empty  streets :  Gus- 
tave was  again  sad  and  thoughtful ;  we  were  fol- 
lowed at  a  short  distance  by  a  man  whom  Gustave 
recognized  as  the  agent  of  a  neighbouring  Euro- 
pean state. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Gustave,  "  he  who  would  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  country,  must  first  suffer  ba- 
nishment ;  mine  I  shall  never  see  again."  These 
were  his  last  words.  The  agent  disappeared  down 
one  of  the  side  streets. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BUYEES  AND  SELLEES  IN  BELGEADE. 
USTA  HASSAN. 

The  bright  morning  sun  threw  its  rays  npon  one 
of  the  most  miserable  couches  ever  slept  upon 
by  weary  traveller.  I  arose  at  once,  and  went  to 
the  window :  every  street  and  alley  seemed  full 
of  life  and  bustle;  a  motley  crowd  thronged  the 
streets,  motley  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  in  men 
and  things,  in  colours  and  costumes, — a  perfect  re- 
freshment to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  monotonous 
aspect  of  a  European  crowd.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
pictiure  had  been  suddenly  unrolled,  upon  which 
individuals  and  groups  in  fantastic  costume  kept 
perpetually  moving  about  and  changing  places ;  it 
did  not  require  much  stretch  of  imagination  to 
suppose  oneself  suddenly  set  down  in  the  East,  or 
transported  to  the  scenes  of  one  of  the  tales  of  the 
'  Arabian  Nights.' 

All  the  shops  were  already  open,  and  the  air  was 
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filled  with  the  buzz  of  buying  and  selling,  talking, 
quarrelling,  and  bargaining,  mingled  with  ham- 
mering, crying,  and  swearing.  A  small  caravan 
of  miserable- looking  horses  was  just  passing  up  the 
street,  each  beast  carrying  on  his  back  two  well- 
packed  baskets  covered  with  gaily  coloured  carpets, 
or  a  couple  of  sacks  hung  pannier-wise  on  each 
side.  The  owner  of  the  caravan,  a  rich  Servian, 
in  a  blue  dress  hanging  in  many  folds,  rode  a  little 
in  advance,  mounted  on  a  handsome  horse,  and 
seated  in  a  well-stuflfed  saddle :  the  drivers,  a  set  of 
dirty  but  picturesque-looking  fellows,  followed,  be- 
labouring the  sweating  sides  of  the  beasts  with 
their  sticks,  and  incessantly  crying  out,  "Idi !  Idi  '/* 
Dark-complexioned  peasant-women,  in  bright 
dresses  and  gay  head-gear,  were  standing  in  groups 
barefooted  before  the  handkerchief  and  ribbon 
stalls,  now  handling  a  bale  of  Servian  linen,  or  ex- 
amining gaudy  flowered  silks,  suitable  for  bodices. 
They  seemed  to  ponder  the  matter  well :  first  they 
talked  it  over  Avith  each  other,  then  went  away, 
but  returned  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  demanded 
the  price;  a  second  consultation  ensued,  and 
perhaps  by  midday  the  bargain  with  the  merchant 
would  be  effected.  One  must  not  however  mea- 
sure the  sales  of  the  vendors  by  the  number  of  ap- 
parent purchasers,  for,  generally  speaking,  where 
you  see  five  or  six  women  examining  an  article  and 
hagghrig  about  its  price,  you  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  there  will  be  only  one  bond  fide  purchaser 
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among  tliem.  The  men  act  just  in  the  same  war  : 
I  observed  five  or  six  of  them,  mounted  on  lean 
horses^  standing  round  an  old  pleasant-looking 
Turk,  who  carried  his  whole  stock  of  wares  hung 
about  him  in  picturesque  confusion. 

"  Do  you  not  want  to  purchase,  Servians  ?" 

"  Let  us  know  what  you  have  got,  old  Turk !" 

"Will  you  buy  a  fez,  or  a  belt,  or  a  beautiful 
marama  (handkerchief)?  Here  is  a  brace  of  pistols, 
here  a  noble  handjar  (a  cutlass  about  a  foot  and 
half  long) , — what  will  you  have  ?" 

"  Let  us  look  at  the  fez." 

The  Turk  loosened  it  from  his  girdle,  and  handed 
it  to  one  of  the  horsemen. 

"  It  is  a  splendid  article,  the  last  I  have  left  out 
of  six  hundred  which  I  had  the  day  before  yester- 
day direct  from  Stamboul,  a  genuine  fez  of  Stam- 
boul  j  and  such  a  tassel ! — there  is  not  a  better  in 
all  Turkey.  You  shall  have  it  for  fifteen  piastres, 
and  it  is  dirt-cheap  at  the  money." 

The  horsemen  tried  on  the  fez,  one  after  the 
other,  consulted  together  as  to  its  shape,  strength, 
etc.,  and  finally  handed  it  back  to  the  merchant, 
with  the  remark  that  they  did  not  want  it.  In  a 
similar  manner  they  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
girdle  and  the  handjar;  and  then,  sticking  their 
heels  into  their  horses'  sides,  they  galloped  off. 

I  determined  to  pay  my  first  visit  to  Usta 
Hassair,.  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction,  and  ac- 
cordingly directed  my  steps  towards  the  Turkisi 
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part  of  the  town,  with  which  my  yesterday  even- 
ing's ramble  had  made  me  somewhat  familiar.  On 
reaching  the  Bit  Bazaar  (for  Belgrade  too  has  its 
hazaar) ,  I  went  up  to  a  knot  of  Turks,  and  inquired 
my  way  to  the  Djinjirli-Djamiah  and  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Liiledjiah  Usta  Hassan. 

"  We  can  direct  you  easily  enough  to  the  Djin- 
jirli-Djamiah/^ replied  one  of  the  party;  "but 
Usta  Hassan — does  any  one  know  where  Usta 
Hassan,  the  Liiledjiah,  lives?" 

A  young  man,  rather  meanly  clad,  disengaging 
himself  from  the  group  of  Turks  who  had  crowded 
round  to  gaze  at  and  examine  me,  now  stepped 
forward,  and  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder  said,  "  I 
know  Usta  Hassan  the  Liiledjiah :  follow  me,  and 
I  will  bring  you  to  him." 

We  threaded  our  way  through  the  booths  of 
the  Bit  Bazaar.  I  was  at  once  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  resemblance  of  a  Turkish  bazaar  to 
a  Jewish  fair :  there  is  the  same  haggling  and 
bargaining  between  buyers  and  sellers,  the  same 
mixture  of  the  most  valuable  with  old,  worn-out, 
and  apparently  worthless  wares :  gold  and  silver 
sparkle  in  one  stall,  whilst  the  walls  of  another 
are  hung  round  with  tattered  garments,  dingy 
harness,  and  second-hand  saddles;  here  highly 
polished  arms  are  offered  for  sale,  there  rusty  old 
iron ;  in  this  shop  shoes,  in  the  one  opposite  the 
most  splendid  shawls  attract  the  eye.  The  sales 
are  all  conducted  in  the  open  air,  in  the  full  sight 
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and  hearing  of  the  passers-by.  Indeed  a  Jewish 
clothes-fair  is  but  a  poor  reflection  of  the  Oriental 
system  of  commerce,  and  the  contentment  of  the 
people  here  with  small  gains,  and  their  capability 
of  putting  everything,  no  matter  in  what  condi- 
tion, to  some  use  and  profit,  is  a  faint  picture  of 
Oriental  industry. 

On  leaving  the  Bit  Bazaar,  w^e  went  through 
several  narrow  and  less -frequented  streets  to  the 
Dartjol,  another  part  of  the  Turkish  quarter  of 
Belgrade. 

"Do  you  see  those  walls?'''  remarked  my  guide, 
pointing  to  the  gloomy  ruins  of  a  building  which 
must  originally  have  been  a  handsome  edifice,  but 
was  now  overgrown  with  moss  and  ivy ;  "  that  was 
once  the  palace  of  a  Giaour,  a  great  hero,  Prince 
Jevjenije.  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  took  Belgrade 
from  the  Sultan,  and  built  this  house  for  himself. 
But  the  Sultan  was  braver  still  than  the  Prince ; 
hq  drove  him  back  again,  and  laid  his  palace  in 
ruins;  and  now  the  cobblers  and  ^ meat- friers'  set 
up  their  booths  among  them." 

Passing  the  house  of  Prince  Eugene,  "  the  noble 
knight,"  we  entered  a  narrow  street,  and  halted 
opposite  a  small  workshop. 

"Usta  Hassan,"  shouted  my  guide,  "the  Effendi 
wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

Usta  Hassan,  the  Liiledjiah,  was  seated  cross- 
legged  in  his  workshop,  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked 
up  to  his  shoulders,  and  a  white  tight-fitting  cap 
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drawn  over  his  closely-shorn  head  down  to  his  eye- 
brows ;  he  -w^as  hard  at  work.  A  young  Turkish 
lad,  not  more  than  seven  years  old,  sat  beside  him, 
kneading  red  clay  with  his  white  hands.  Every 
now  and  then  Usta  Hassan  took  up  a  piece  of  the 
clay,  pressed  it  into  a  tin  shape,  then  bored  a  hole 
in  the  compressed  lump,  and,  with  considerable 
care,  turned  a  lule  (bowl  of  a  pipe)  out  of  the  tin 
mould. 

So  Usta  Hassan  the  Liiledjiah  turned  ont  to  be 
a  pipemaker  !  A  man  with  a  long  beard  sat  oppo- 
site to  him,  smoothing  away  with  a  sharp  knife 
any  inequalities  or  rough  places  from  the  pipes 
after  they  were  turned  out  of  the  mould,  and  ex- 
ecuting pretty  devices  upon  them  with  fine  steel 
instruments.  The  pipe-heads  were  then  put  on 
one  side  to  dry ;  and  through  a  narrow  door  in  the 
back  of  the  shop  glov/ed  the  red  charcoal  fire  of 
the  oven  in  which  they  were  afterwards  baked. 
Hassan  was  so  absorbed  in  his  occupation  that  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  heard  the  call  of  my  guide. 

"Usta  Hassan !^^  he  shouted  in  a  louder  voice, 
and  without  any  further  ceremony  entered  the 
shop  and  sat  down  upon  a  sheepskin  which  was 
spread  out  on  the  ground.  Usta  Hassan  looked  up 
from  his  work,  and  observing  me,  nodded,  as  if  I 
had  been  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  Ha !  Komschiah,  so  you  are  come  at  last ;  I 
was  expecting  you  yesterday  and  the  day  before," 
said  Usta  Hassan.  "  Welcome  to  Belgrade  !  Won't 
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you  come  in,  that  I  may  pay  my  respects  to 
you?''  he  added,  but  without  interrupting  his  pipe- 
making. 

I  stepped  into  the  shop  and  seated  myself  on  a 
carpet  four  times  folded,  which  the  young  Turk,  on 
a  sign  from  Hassan,  had  spread  out  for  me. 

"Well,  how  are  you  pleased  with  us?''  asked 
Hassan,  taking  up  a  fresh  piece  of  red  clay ;  "  is  it 
not  better  here  than  over  yonder  in  your  German 
towns?" 

I  assured  Hassan  that  the  gay  and  unusual  co- 
lours and  the  mode  of  life  interested  me  extremely, 
and  that  I  was  never  tired  of  gazing  about  me. 

"  Ah  !"  he  continued,  "  there  is  always  something 
worth  seeing  in  Belgrade.  People  meet  here  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe, — Macedonians,  Greeks, 
Bulgarians,  Bosniaks,  Herzegovinians,  Montene- 
grins, and  even  Swabians." 

"  And  pray  from  what  race  are  you  descended, 
Master  Hassan?"  I  asked  of  mj  friend ;  and  as 
such  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  to  address  him 
any  longer  with  the  title  of  Usta. 

"  I !  I  am  a  native  of  Belgrade,"  he  replied. 

^'You  can  then  remember  the  time  when  Bel- 
grade belonged  to  your  Sultan." 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  I  can  remember  it  well 
as  a  boy,  and  I  never  walk  through  the  streets  and 
look  about  me  without  remembering  it." 

"  Why  so,  pray  ?  " 

"  Because  I  see  the  fine  houses  and  the  noble 
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gardens,  some  inhabited  and  lorded  over  by  the 
Servians,  others  falHng  into  ruin,  in  which  I  might 
still  be  living  had  it  not  pleased  Allah  to  will  it 
otherwise.  I  am  now  only  a  respectable  pipemaker, 
but  my  father  was  one  of  our  richest  Spahias  (land- 
holders) and  in  high  repute  with  the  Pasha;  he 
could  have  given  more  ducats  away  in  presents  than 
many  a  Servian  has  now  to  squander.  But  times 
have  altered  since  then." 

"  It  must  be  painful  to  you,  Master  Hassan,  to 
pass  those  gardens  and  mansions  which  once  be- 
longed to  your  father,  and  feel  that  you  must  earn 
your  daily  bread  by  such  hard  labour." 

"  Painful,  Komschiah  ?  oh  no,  not  at  all.  Had 
it  not  been  the  will  of  Allah,  it  would  not  have  so 
happened.  Everything  has  its  season, — the  moon 
and  sun,  day  and  night.  The  Servians  formerly 
were  not  better  off:  we  w^ere  their  masters,  and 
they  our  servants ;  now  they  are  the  masters,  and 
it  ought  to  be  our  turn  to  serve  them.  But  all  is 
in  the  hands  of  Allah  :  the  Turk  may  become  poor, 
may  lose  power  and  authority,  but  Allah  will  never 
permit  him  to  serve  a  Christian." 

I  could  not  help  expressing  to  Hassan  my  asto- 
nishment at  his  resignation  under  his  change  of 
fortune,  and  remarking  that  it  must  be  rare  among 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

"We  are  all  the  same,"  answered  Hassan, 
shaking  his  head ;  "  I  don't  know  if  you  have  seen 
my  neighbour  Youssuf,  the  cobbler,  with  the  snow- 
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white  beard :  he  possessed  at  one  time  two  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats  and  forty  wives.  Black 
George  (Kara  or  Cerni*Georg,  the  liberator  of 
Servia  from  the  Turkish  yoke)  robbed  him  of  all 
he  had,  and  then,  as  a  great  favour,  granted  him 
his  life.  Youssuf  did  not  spend  his  time  in  useless 
regrets ;  he  looked  at  his  hands  and  saw  that  they 
could  work,  so  he  got  an  awl  and  began  to  mend 
shoes.  He  sings  the  live-long  day,  and  I  am  often 
obliged  to  beg  him  to  leave  off  for  awhile.  He 
mends  my  shoes  regularly,  and  never  forgets  to 
say  '  Evalah !  ^  (1  thank  you)  when  I  pay  him  his 
twenty  paras  for  his  work.'* 

"And  how  do  you  get  on  with  the  Servians?" 
I  asked ;  "  you  must  often  have  quarrels  and  dis- 
agreements with  them." 

"Never,"  replied  Hassan,  making  a  peculiar 
noise  with  his  tongue  as  a  sign  of  denial;  "we 
live  in  perfect  harmony  with  them ;  indeed  I  may 
go  further,  and  say  that  we  have  many  friends 
among  them.  We  visit  them  in  their  houses,  and 
they  us  in  return ;  we  live  with  them  as  good 
neighbours,  and  on  an  equality,  for  they  are  not 
our  masters.  We  owe  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of 
Stamboul,  and  they  pay  him  tribute.  The  Pasha, 
in  the  fortress  above,  governs  and  directs  us,  and  a 
Servian  Prince  rules  them.  Since  we  must  both 
of  us  pay  taxes  and  yield  obedience,  why  should  we 
be  enemies  ?  the  only  difiference  is  that  they  have 
one  master  and  we  another." 
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The  strange  modulations  of  a  deep^  tremulous 
bass  voice  sounded  at  this  moment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, somewhat  resembling  the  tones  of  the 
old  precentors  in  the  Jewish  synagogues. 

''  Do  you  hear  him  ?  that  is  old  Youssuf,^^  re- 
marked Hassan. 

"  He  is  at  his  favourite  song  again,  about  Su- 
leiman and  Fatima/^  said  Hassan's  journeyman; 
'Svill  you  not  ask  him  in,  that  your  guest  may 
hear  him?" 

"Willingly/'  answered  Hassan,  and,  first  whis- 
pering something  into  the  boy's  ear,  he  told  him 
to  go  and  invite  Youssuf  to  come  in. 

The  little  apprentice  jumped  from  the  workshop 
into  the  street,  and  a  few  miimtes  afterwards  the 
sounds  of  the  bass  voice  were  heard  approaching. 
A  venerable-looking  grey-headed  man  now  made 
his  appearance  at  Hassan's  shop,  and  sat  down 
quietly  on  the  counter,  tucking  one  leg  under  him 
and  letting  the  other  dangle  carelessly  down.  He 
wore  bright  red  trowsers,  a  sky-blue  jacket,  and 
had  a  handsome  flower-patterned  shawl  twisted 
round  his  fez.  His  whole  costume  bore  the  marks 
of  former  richness  and  splendour,  but  it  was  now 
so  much  worn  that  even  the  colours  of  the  gar- 
ments were  rather  to  be  guessed  at  than  positively 
defined :  his  carriage  however  and  whole  demea- 
nour were  full  of  dignity  and  pride,  but  at  the  same 
time  tinged  with  a  dash  of  humour. 

"  If  you  have  called  me  to  fill  my  pipe,  neighbour. 
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I  Lave  not  a  word  to  say  against  it,"  began  the 
old  cobbler;  "but  if  you  want  me  to  mend  your 
shoes,  why  you  may  walk  home  barefooted,  for  I 
will  not  work  another  stitch  this  day." 

"Why  so?"  asked  the  journeyman. 

"  Because  I  have  got  money  enough  to  last  till 
morning,"  was  YoussuFs  laconic  reply. 

The  apprentice  now  returned,  carrying  three 
small  cups  of  black  coffee,  which  he  presented  to 
me,  my  guide,  and  old  Youssuf  in  succession.  That 
nothing  should  be  omitted  to  do  honour  to  his 
guest,  Hassan  directed  the  boy  to  provide  me  with 
a  tchibouk,  tobacco,  and  a  piece  of  glowing  char- 
coal. Indeed  the  young  man  who  had  acted  as  my 
guide,  better  instructed  than  I  was  in  the  customs 
of  the  country,  had,  immediately  on  entering,  taken 
the  journeyman's  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  coolly 
demanded  his  tobacco-pouch.  Youssuf,  as  soon  as 
he  came  in,  took  a  handful  of  tobacco  from  Has- 
san's bag  and  filled  his  own  pipe  with  it. 

"  And  pray  who  is  your  friend  ? "  inquired 
Youssuf  of  the  Liiledjiah,  as  soon  as  the  tobacco 
in  his  pipe  was  sufficiently  lighted  to  allow  him  to 
bestow  his  attention  on  matters  of  minor  impor- 
tance. 

"  A  Hetjim-  Bashi  from  Betji "  (a  physician  from 
Vienna),  answered  Hassan. 

"And  what  does  he  want  with  us?"  pui'sued 
Youssuf;  "does  he  travel  about  purchasing  pipe- 
bowls?^^ 
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"He  is  travelling  for  pleasure/'  said  Hassan, 
taking  the  answer  out  of  my  mouth. 

"  And/'  I  added,  "  to  learn  a  little  of  the  world.'' 

"  You  will  not  do  that  in  a  hurry/'  drily  rejoined 
the  cobbler. 

"We  have  been  telling  him  of  you  and  your 
misfortunes,  Youssuf,  and  therefore  he  wanted  to 
make  your  acquaintance." 

"Am  I  then  a  part  of  the  world  he  wants  to 
know,  or  is  there  anything  so  extraordinary  in  my 
fate?" 

"  More  extraordinary  at  least  than  mine,"  chimed 
in  Hassan's  journeyman;  "for  I  never  lost  anything, 
nor  ever  had  anything  to  lose." 

^^  You  are  in  the  right,  my  man,"  said  Youssuf, 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder ;  "  I  may  be  proud 
that  my  life  has  been  a  wonderful  one ;  not  every 
one  in  Belgrade  could  boast  that  he  is  the  son 
of  Abdallah,  the  Pasha  of  Rumili,  and  that  he 
has  been  reduced  to  earn  his  bread  by  mending 
shoes." 

"  It  is  not  of  that  you  may  be  proud,"  I  said, 
"but  of  the  courage  and  resignation  with  which 
you  bear  your  lot." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Youssuf,  "  the  whole  Turk- 
ish quarter  of  Belgrade  is  nothing  a  show-box  of 
wonders." 

"You  sing,  too,"  I  continued;  "I  can  assure 
you  no  one  in  our  country  who  had  suffered  such 
reverses  of  fortune,    would   bear   the    change   so 
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quietly,  mucli  less  lighten  his  misfortunes  by  sing- 
ing. When  we  are  overwhelmed  with  calamity, 
we  either  fret  ourselves  to  death,  or  take  to  evil 
courses." 

"  That  comes  of  your  self-conceit,"  replied  Ab- 
dallah^s  son ;  "  you  think  yourselves  wiser  than  we 
are,  and  look  down  on  us  as  rude  and  uncultivated. 
If  you  were  to  read  the  Koran,  you  would  have 
neither  suicides  nor  worthless  scoundrels,  but,  in 
their  place,  men  who  would  think  it  no  shame 
to  stitch  shoes  and  lighten  their  work  by  singing 
songs." 

"  Komschiah,"  said  Hassan,  joining  in  our  con- 
versation, "  you  must  know  that  Youssuf  is  one  of 
the  best  singers  you  would  meet  on  a  long  day's 
journey.  What  he  sings  he  has  never  learned 
from  any  one;  he  composes  for  himself,  and  the 
others  imitate  him." 

''Will  you  not  give  our  guest  a  song?"  asked 
Hassan's  journeyman  of  the  old  cobbler. 

"  Don't  believe  all  you  are  told,  Hetjim  Bashi," 
said  Youssuf,  turning  toward  me;  "my  voice  is 
now  old  and  trembles,  and  would  give  you  little 
pleasure;  but,  if  you  like,  I  will  bring  my  grand- 
son to  you,  who  sings  like  the  biilbiil  in  the  gardens 
of  Stambonl." 

"Where  is  your  grandson?"  asked  Hassan. 

"  He  is  at  work  in  the  shop." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  him  ?"  inquired  my  guide, 
jumping  up  from  his  seat. 
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''Ay„  Moseli_,  bring  him  here,"  cried  the  whole 
party  with  one  voice^  ^^we  will  leave  off  work  for 
the  day  and  listen  to  Achmed/^ 

"Not  so  much  hurry/^  was  however  YoussuPs 
counsel;  "we  can  wait  till  evening;  idling  is  more 
easily  learned  than  working,  and  Achmed  is  still 
young  and  ought  to  work/^ 

"  Youssuf  is  right/'  said  I ;  "  the  light  of  day  is 
made  for  labour,  and  the  evening  for  song;  we 
will  meet  together  this  evening,  and  listen  to  the 
sweet  tones  of  Achmed,  and  then  perhaps  Youssuf 
too  may  be  persuaded  to  break  silence.'"' 

"Agreed!''  said  Hassan,  "let  us  settle  to  meet 
in  my  garden;  you  know  where  it  is,  Moseh?" 

"  I  know,"  replied  Moseh,  nodding  his  head  in 
token  of  assent;  "I'll  bring  j^ou  there,  Hetjim 
Bashi."  Whereupon  I  got  up  from  my  comfort- 
able carpet,  and  stretched  out  my  hand  to  Hassan 
to  take  leave  of  him. 

"  Not  so  fast!"  said  he,  wiping  the  red  clay  from 
his  hands  on  his  apron ;  "  that  is  not  our  custom : 
you  have  called  to  see  me  in  my  workshop,  and 
cannot  leave  without  taking  with  you  some  token 
in  remembrance  of  your  visit." 

With  these  words  he  opened  a  press,  and  taking 
out  a  highly-ornamented  pipe-bowl,  made  of  red 
clay,  handed  it  to  me. 

"  Nor  must  you  leave  me  empty-handed,"  cried 
Youssuf;  "  and  since  I  cannot  have  the  honour  of 
mending  your  shoes,  I  must  be  content  to  offer 
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you  this  rose :"  so  saying,  he  took  a  rose  from  his 
girdle,  and  presented  it  to  me.  "  It  will  last  till 
evening,  and  remind  you  of  me  at  least  so  long; 
I  will  then  give  you  what  will  outlast  even  the 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TURKISH  STILL-LIFE,  AND  FINANCIAL 
EXPERIENCES. 

The  sun  was  already  above  the  horizon,  and  had 
tinged  the  roofs  of  the  houses  with  a  golden  light, 
when  I  was  roused  from  my  slumbers  by  the  en- 
trance of  Steva,  the  house-porter. 

"Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself ?^^ 
I  drawled  out,  sitting  up  in  my  bed,  hardly  sure 
whether  I  was  asleep  or  awake. 

"The  Momak  has  been  here  three  times,  and 
three  times  I  have  sent  him  away;  here  he  is 
again,^^  replied  Steva,  in  the  most  atrocious  attempt 
at  German  :  "  the  Momak  will  not  go  until  he  has 
seen  you." 

I  ordered  him  to  send  in  the  unfortunate  Mo- 
mak (man-servant),  who  was  waiting  in  the  cor- 
ridor.    I  found  he  was  the  servant  of  Gospodin 

G ,  one  of  the  wealthiest  Servians  in  Belgrade, 

who,  having  heard  of  me  from  a  friend,  had  sent 
me  an  invitation  to  dinner.     My  day  was  con- 
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sequently  disposed  of  before  it  had  begun  :  an  in- 
vitation to  a  Servian  entertainment  necessitates 
the  sacrifice  of  the  best  hours  of  the  day ;  once 
seated  at  table,  you  are  expected  to  remain,  and 
devote  yourself  heart  and  soul  to  the  feast.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  consider  how  I  could  most  ad- 
vantageously occupy  the  few  hours  which  remained 
to  me  before  dinner.  The  first  object  I  had  in 
view  was  to  explore  the  celebrated  fortress,  and,  if 
possible,  pay  a  visit  to  the  Pasha,  the  representative 
of  the  last  remnant  of  Turkish  power  in  Belgrade. 
I  found  my  indefatigable  cicerone,  Moseh,  sitting 
in  the  court-yard  as  I  came  downstairs,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  take  me  to  the  fortress. 

"  Of  course  I  can,"  he  answered ;  "  I  will  show 
you  the  way ;  but  have  you  had  breakfast  ?" 

To  my  answer  in  the  negative  he  replied,  "  Ah, 
Komschiah,  that  is  a  bad  habit;  we  shall  pass  a 
Turkish  kavana  on  our  way, — you  must  stop  there 
and  take  some  refreshment." 

Moseh  was  a  poor  good-natured  fellow,  without 
father,  mother,  or  relative  of  any  kind;  indeed, 
upon  my  once  questioning  him  about  himself,  he 
replied  that  Allah  had  been  his  only  relative,  and 
chance  his  only  instructor.  Ever  since  the  day  he 
had  shown  me  the  way  to  Usta  Hassan's  house, 
he  had  been  my  indefatigable  guide  and  servant ; 
and  as  I  divined  that  his  anxiety  about  breakfast 
Avas  not  altogether  disinterested,  I  gladly  fell  into 
his  views.     We  accordingly  stopped  at  the  best 
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Turkish  kavana  that  Belgrade  can  boast  of,  to  for- 
tify ourselves^  preparatory  to  our  attack  upon  the 
fortress. 

The  honour  of  the  invention  of  coffee-houses  is 
due  to  the  Orientals ;  but^  satisfied  with  the  inven- 
tion, they  left  the  perfecting  of  these  establish- 
ments to  the  more  civilized  nations  who  speedily 
adopted  them.  The  worshipers  of  conservatism 
have  no  more  idea  of  the  uses  and  advantages  of  a 
coffee-house,  for  the  purpose  of  business,  political 
discussion,  or  recreation,  than  those  Arabians  who 
first  formed  the  idea  of  disposing  of  their  coffee 
for  money  in  their  tents.  The  Servians  have  made 
a  step  in  advance,  having  set  up  in  Belgrade  a 
citalistje,  or  reading-room,  in  connexion  with  the 
coffee-house,  where  the  principal  French,  German, 
and  Slaavish  newspapers  are  taken  in ;  indeed,  the 
Servians  exhibit  considerable  zeal  for  reform  and 
progress. 

The  "best  Turkish  coffee-house"  in  Belgrade, 
as  it  was  called,  differed  from  the  numerous  other 
establishments  of  the  kind  merely  in  its  occupying 
the  first  floor  of  a  corner  house,  to  which  we  had 
to  ascend  by  a  rickety  flight  of  stairs,  besmeared 
and  bedaubed  with  a  coating  of  mud,  which  had 
for  years  remained  undisturbed.  The  coffee-room 
was  spacious, — that  is,  very  long  and  wide, — but  so 
low  that  a  man  of  more  than  the  ordinary  height 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  stood  upright  in 
it.    Mindeluks,  or  sofas,  about  eighteen  inches  high 
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from  the  ground,  were  placed  around  the  room 
close  to  the  walls_,  and  covered  with  carpets ;  these 
were  the  only  furniture  visible.  A  few  jars  and 
coffee-pots  stood  on  the  ground  near  the  door, 
and  a  bundle  of  tchibouks  occupied  a  comer  of 
the  room.  The  walls  were  daubed  over  with 
streaks  of  red,  orange,  and  blue :  a  thick  perpen- 
dicular stripe  of  red  paint,  from  which  others  di- 
verged on  either  side  at  right  angles,  represented 
a  tree,  whilst  a  green  line,  surmounted  at  the 
top  by  a  red  or  yellow  ball,  stood  for  a  flower. 
Much  as  the  Turks  like  to  see  the  walls  of  their 
rooms  ornamented  with  painting,  they  have  made 
no  further  progress  in  art  than  I  have  described. 
It  seems  as  if  the  art  of  imitation  had,  with  few 
exceptions,  remained  undeveloped  in  them;  and 
this  is  curious,  as  they  exhibit  considerable  taste 
in  the  forms  and  ornaments  of  jars,  cups,  and  ves- 
sels, as  well  as  pipe-bowls  and  working -tools. 

A  few  elderly  Turks  were  seated  round  the 
room  in  profound  silence,  with  their  long  tchi- 
bouks stretched  out  before  them,  reaching  into 
the  middle  of  the  room ;  they  were  listlessly  gaz- 
ing through  the  large  windows,  which  exposed  to 
their  view  all  the  bustle  and  stir  of  the  Bit  Bazaar 
and  the  Dortjol.  In  this  Avay  they  pass  hour  after 
hour;  indeed  I  may  say,  day  after  day.  There 
are  many  Turks,  especially  men  advanced  in  life, 
retired  tradesmen,  who  make  their  appearance 
in  their  coffee-house  immediately  after  morning 
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prayer;  they  seat  themselves  cross-legged  on  a 
carpet  at  the  window,  and  concentrating  all  their 
thoughts  on  the  busy  and  varied  life  passing  in 
the  streets,  dream  and  smoke  away  the  whole  day. 
The  moment  the  call  is  sounded  from  the  mi- 
naret they  disappear,  and  hurrying  to  the  nearest 
Djamia,  despatch  their  prayers.  Their  remaining 
time  is  spent  in  drinking  coffee,  smoking  their 
tchibouks,  and  passing  the  beads  of  the  tespi* 
through  their  hands.  They  never  converse : 
should  one  of  them  ask  a  question  of  another, 
he  receives  a  monosyllabic  answer,  and  the  silence, 
for  the  instant  broken,  reigns  again  undisturbed, 
save  by  the  dropping  of  the  beads  one  on  the 
other,  the  simmering  of  the  coffee,  or  the  buzzing 
of  the  flies. 

Our  entrance  into  the  Kavana  produced  no  change 
in  the  usual  quiet  of  the  place,  except  perhaps  that 
the  regular  guests,  strewn  (if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) about  the  room,  looked  up  for  an  instant  in 
wonder  at  our  loud  footsteps,  and  then,  without 
a  remark,  resumed  their  occupation  of  vacantly 
staring  into  the  streets. 

We  seated  ourselves  very  composedly;  Moseh 
having  first  abstracted  a  couple  of  tchibouks  from 

*  The  tespi  is  the  Turkish  rosary,  the  hrojanitzu  the  Servian, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  latter  has  a  cross  attached  to 
it.  They  are  made  of  beads  of  glass,  wood,  bone,  ivory,  cocoa- 
nut,  amber,  or  ebony,  according  to  the  wealth  or  luxury  of  those 
who  wear  them.  The  Turk,  in  his  dresimj,far-nienie  life,  is  very 
fond  of  coimting  his  beads. 
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a  corner,  and  filled  thera  from  a  large  tobacco- 
pouch,  probably  the  common  tobacco-bag  of  the 
house.  A  considerable  time  passed  without  any- 
one inquiring  what  we  Avanted  :  there  appeared  to 
be  no  one  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  us, 
or  care  whether  we  were  served  or  not.  I  grew 
tired  of  this  state  of  things,  and  in  good  European 
fashion  gave  a  few  sharp  blows  on  the  floor  with 
my  stick. 

''What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  demanded 
Moseh  in  alarm;  and  I  found  that  this  method, 
so  commonly  adopted  in  England  to  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  servants,  is  considered  here  as  the 
sign  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  rage. 

"  Holloa !  is  there  no  one  here  ?  are  there  no 
servants  here  ?" 

A  young  Turk  with  a  graceful  figure  now  entered, 
and  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  my  ex- 
cited exclamations,  went  to  a  small  stove,  raked  up 
the  fire,  and  ladling  out  with  a  spoon  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  famous  brown  powder  from  a  tin 
box,  in  a  few  minutes  presented  us  with  two  cups 
of  the  strongest  and  most  delicious  Mocha  coffee. 
The  custom,  I  found,  is  for  the  attendant  not  to 
offer  his  services  until  the  coffee  is  ready,  it  being 
taken  for  granted  that  every  one  who  enters  the 
house  will  drink  at  least  one  cup  of  coffee,  and  it 
has  to  be  prepared  afresh  for  each  guest. 

Moseh  was  so  enamoured  with  his  portion,  that 
he  had  recourse  to  a  second  cup.     They  do  not,  as 
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with  US,  clear  the  coffee,  but  pour  it  in  with  the 
grounds,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  thickish 
soup,  and  in  this  state  hardly  requires  the  addition 
of  sugar.  I  had  to  pay  about  sixty  paras  for  our 
breakfast,  equal  to  six  or  eight  kreuzers  {2^d.  to 
3^d.  English) ;  and  quite  forgetting  where  I  was,  I 
pulled  out  a  one-gulden  banknote  from  my  purse, 
and  handed  it  over  to  satisfy  the  claims  against  me. 

"What  is  this?"  inquired  the  coffee-house 
keeper. 

"  Money,"  I  replied. 

"  DonH  try  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  Komschiah," 
was  the  answer ;  "  that  is  a  piece  of  paper,  and  not 
large  enough  to  wrap  an  orange  in." 

"That  is  a  gulden,"  I  said,  "equal  to  three 
zwanzigers,  or  ten  piastres." 

"  Nonsense ! "  replied  the  host,  shaking  his  head, 
"  three  zwanzigers  are  three  pieces  of  white  shining 
silver ;  this  is  nothing  but  a  scrap  of  paper  with  a 
few  marks  on  it,  and  I^d  lay  a  wager  nobody  would 
give  you  three  zwanzigers  for  it  in  your  own  coun- 
try, so  you  can  hardly  expect  it  here." 

Thoroughly  disarmed  by  the  bitter  and  incon- 
trovertible truth  of  these  words,  I  withdrew  my 
banknote  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  re-transferring 
it  to  the  folds  of  my  pocketbook,  (much  as  I  ima- 
gine a  Minister  of  Finance  would  seek  to  hurry  a 
rejected  budget  out  of  sight,)  was  obliged  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  my  beloved  country  in  the  year 
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1811,  and  declare  myself  bankrupt.  I  was  forced 
to  own  that  I  had  not  a  coin  of  the  realm  in  my 
possession ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  my  good  friend 
Moseh,  I  believe  I  must  have  left  my  watch  in 
pledge  for  our  morning's  repast.  This,  by  the  way, 
would  not  have  been  so  great  an  inconvenience  as 
it  sounds,  for  ever  since  arriving  on  Turkish  soil  it 
had  caught  the  infection  of  the  place  and  refused 
to  move.  But,  as  I  said,  Moseh  proved  my  good 
genius,  a  very  Rothschild  in  my  need,  and  satisfied 
the  demands  of  the  landlord. 

My  first  thought  on  leading  the  coffee-house, 
where  I  had  certainly  not  raised  the  financial  repu- 
tation of  my  countrymen  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks, 
was  to  pro\dde  myself,  at  whatever  loss,  with  some 
current  coin ;  for  dirty  bits  of  paper,  torn  and  rent 
in  every  direction  according  to  the  need  of  the 
owner,  do  not  circulate  in  Servia  as  they  do  in  my 
country.  The  only  money  employed  here  is  made 
of  gold,  silver,  or  copper^. 

"You  want  money,"  said  Moseh  to  me;  "I 
will  take  you  to  a  money-changer ;"  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  stood  before  the  stall  of  a  Jew. 

*  At  the  time  these  Sketches  were  written,  there  was  a  de- 
plorable absence  of  coined  money  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  arising  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. I  have  myself  seen  a  banknote,  whose  value  in  Eng- 
land would  be  about  twenty-pence,  torn  into  sixteen  parts,  in 
order  to  give  change,  and  I  believe  the  subdivisions  were  often 
greater.  — Te  ansl. 
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"  I  don^t  talte  Banken^ ;  they  cost  me  more 
trouble  than  they  are  worth  to  turn  into  hard 
cash." 

;^Ioseh  consoled  me  by  saying  that  Abraham 
Menasse  was  celebrated  for  his  incivility  to  stran- 
gers, and  well  known  to  take  a  pleasure  in  put- 
ting people  in  embarrassing  situations.  Isaac  Al- 
mansur  would  be  sure  to  do  all  I  required.  But 
I  did  not  find  Isaac  Almansur  one  jot  better :  he 
told  me  at  once  that  he  had  long  since  declined 
having  anything  to  do  with  "  Banken/^  as  he  had 
only  sufiered  loss  by  them.  If  I  buy  today/'  he 
said,  '^'^at  two-and-twenty,  they  will  be  worth  to- 
morrow no  more  than  one-and-twenty,  and  I  lose 
five  per  cent.,  and  thus  it  is  ever;  so  I  thought  to 
myself,  this  way  of  doing  business  will  not  prosper, 
and  I  gave  it  up." 

'^  Isaac  Almansur  has  made  a  poor  day's  busi- 
ness, and  is  in  a  bad  humour,"  said  Moseh ;  "  we 
will  go  to  Jacob  Sabbathei  Zebi ;  from  him  we  are 
sure  to  get  what  we  want." 

Jacob  Sabbathei  Zebi  was  a  little,  insignificant, 
blear-eyed  Jew,  whom  we  found  squatted  on  his 
counter,  wrapped  in  a  brown  kaftan.  He  wore  a 
black  cap  on  his  head,  and,  as  we  approached,  was 
diligently  occupied  in  stroking  his  beard. 

Moseh,  addressing  him  in  Portuguese  (the  ordi- 
nary language  of  the  Jews  in  Belgrade,  and  indeed 

*  "  Austrian  Notes,"  so  called  in  Servia,  to  distinguish  them 
from  "  Novace,"  the  name  given  to  coined  metal. 
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througliout  Turkey),  told  him  my  business.  Jacob 
Sabbathei  Zebi  did  not  at  first  utter  a  word,  but 
made  a  face  of  dis^st,  as  if  some  one  had  sud- 
denly presented  to  him  a  piece  of  that  flesh  so 
rigidly  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law;  I  gathered 
however  some  courage  from  his  silence. 

'^  What ! "  he  remarked  at  last  in  the  nasal  drawl 
peculiar  to  his  tribe,  "  you  want  to  change  money, 
do  you?  and  pray  how  much  will  you  change,  and 
how  will  you  have  it  ?  Will  you  have  silver,  or  will 
you  have  gold?  What  will  you  have?  If  you 
take  silver,  you  must  lose  by  it ;  if  you  take  gold, 
you  will  lose  still  more :  if  you  take  silver,  you 
must  be  content  with  seventy-five  silver  for  one 
hundred  paper  zwanzigers;  and  if  you  require 
gold  you  must  give  eighteen  zwanzigers  for  a 
ducat.'' 

I  never  had  any  remarkable  talent  for  figures, 
and  I  own  it  cost  me  some  trouble  to  understand, 
or  rather  to  acknowledge,  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
ficing twenty-five  per  cent,  before  I  could  turn  my 
banknotes  into  silver,  and  that  before  I  could  get 
gold  I  must  first  buy  silver,  and  then  re- sell  it  at  a 
considerable  loss.  I  could  not  help  expi'cssing  to 
Mr.  Sabbathei  Zebi  my  disapproval  of  this  style  of 
doing  business. 

"  What,  not  contented ! ''  exclaimed  Sabbathei, 
jumping  off"  his  counter  in  the  greatest  excitement, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  opened  a  drawer  and 
exposed  to  my  admiring  eyes  such  a  collection  of 
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shining  gold  and  silver  coins  as  I  had  not  seen  for 
many  a  long  day. 

Jacob  Sabbathei  Zebi  no  doubt  reckoned  on  the 
enchanting  effect  of  his  money-drawer  upon  me. 
"  Look  at  them  ! "  he  said^  "  look  at  the  gold  and 
silver,  and  then  look  at  your  bit  of  paper  !  mine  is 
money,  yours  is — well,  I  won^t  say  anything  to  of- 
fend you,  but  there  is  the  money ;  take  it  if  you 
will ;  if  you  donH  like  it,  leave  it,  I  donH  want  to 
persuade  you;  I  only  take  your  notes  to  oblige 
you,  and  because  you  are  a  gentleman.^^ 

With  these  words  he  closed  his  money-box,  and 
seated  himself  composedly  upon  the  counter,  as  if 
our  business  Avas  over  and  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  in  the  matter.  I  looked  at 
Moseh  inquiringly  :  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
signified  to  me  that  he  knew  no  other  money- 
changer. "If  you  do  not  take  his  silver,"  he 
continued,  "  you  will  hardly  get  even  copper  else- 
where." 

I  had  no  alternative  left,  so  bowing  to  my  fate, 
sacrificed  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  on  the  altar  of 
necessity. 

*'  There,  take  it !"  said  Sabbathei  Zebi,  as  he 
counted  out  a  quantity  of  dirty  silver  coins,  mostly 
bent  and  full  of  holes,  on  his  counter.  The  ducats 
and  the  new  zwanzigers  he  kept  closely  locked  up, 
and  seemed  to  preserve  merely  as  a  sort  of  decoy  to 
attract  customers. 

Being  now  provided  with  real  hard  cash,  I  pur- 
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sued  my  way  to  the  fortress,  not,  I  confess,  with- 
out experiencing  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  having 
had  the  worst  of  a  bargain;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
commercial  and  financial  matters  were  never  my 
forte,  so  I  put  up  with  my  discomfiture  as  best  I 
could,  only  thankful  that  my  loss  was  no  greater. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  VISIT  TO  FATZLI  PASHA. 

I  MUST  now  coiiduct  the  reader  to  the  citadel,  by 
one  of  the  many  paths  which  connect  it  with  the 
town.  In  order  to  reach  the  interior,  we  had  to 
pass  several  lines  of  ramparts  and  fosses,  protected 
by  gates  and  drawbridges.  Belgrade  must  at  one 
time  have  been  very  strongly  fortified,  and,  if  kept 
in  any  ordinary  state  of  repair,  would  still  be  capa- 
ble of  holding  out  for  a  long  time  against  an  attack, 
aided  even  by  all  the  appliances  of  modem  science; 
the  citadel  is  however  so  neglected,  that  in  a  few 
years  it  will  probably  fall  entirely  to  ruin.  The 
fosses  and  ramparts  are  overgrown  with  grass  se- 
veral feet  high,  the  bridges  and  gates  are  in  the 
worst  condition,  and  the  wall  considerably  sunk. 
Cannons,  it  is  true,  are  planted  in  all  directions; 
but  their  carriages,  rudely  constructed,  arc  choked 
up  with  a  rank  growth  of  thistles  and  bushes ;  here 
and  there  I  even  detected  moss  peeping  from  their 
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mouths,  and  dandelions  springing  from  their  touch- 
holes.  Sentries  mount  guard  at  the  deserted  gates 
and  at  isolated  points  on  the  ramparts,  but  seem 
placed  there  more  for  the  sake  of  dispelling  their 
own  ennui,  than  to  protect  the  works  of  the  for- 
tress. 

The  garrison  consists  principally  of  youths,  whose 
faces  are  much  tanned  and  destitute  of  anything 
like  beard,  except  perhaps  a  meagre  moustache; 
their  heads  are  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  red 
fez,  from  the  crown  of  which  hangs  a  dark  blue 
tassel,  fastened  on  with  a  small  plate  of  copper; 
their  necks  are  either  bare,  or  covered  with  a 
coarse  cravat,  carelessly  looped  round.  A  blue 
cloth  jacket,  with  red  facings  and  collar,  white 
b'nen  trowsers,  and  thick  shoes,  complete  the  uni- 
form. Each  soldier  carries  a  musket,  a  cartouch- 
box,  and  a  short  side-arm  attached  to  a  black 
leather-strap :  this  equipment  is  very  simple,  but 
is  appropriate,  and  even  ornamental  when  kept  in 
proper  order.  But  the  frightful  dirt  which  covers 
the  Turkish  soldier  from  his  neck  down  to  his 
tattered  shoes,  produces  in  the  beholder  a  feeling 
compounded  of  disgust  and  pity,  which  is  by  no 
means  diminished  by  their  lazy,  careless  carriage, 
the  feeble  expression  of  their  countenances,  the  rust 
and  filth  on  their  weapons,  and  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  their  guard-rooms.  Of  the  green  tents, 
which  once  were  pitched  on  the  very  plains  before 
Vienna,  and  struck  terror  into  the  nations  around. 
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one  or  two  are  now  occasionally  seen  pitched  at  long 
intervals  in  the  trenches^  with  a  lean  and  worn-  ont 
charger  cropping  the  rank  grass  beside  them. 

The  interior  of  the  fortification  contains  but  few 
buildings,,  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mosque  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Pasha,  are  entirely 
of  a  military  character ;  the  stronghold  being  in- 
habited only  by  the  garrison  and  the  Pasha,  with 
his  suite.  All  the  buildings,  except  the  mosque 
and  a  new  barrack,  bear  the  marks  of  decay,  and 
are  overgrown  with  weeds  and  grass. 

The  fortress,  as  I  entered  it,  seemed  like  a  city 
of  the  dead;  a  deep  silence  reigned  around,  not  a 
living  creature  was  visible.  I  approached  the  house 
which  Moseh  pointed  out  to  me  as  the. palace  of 
the  Pasha :  it  was  a  large  edifice,  built  of  stone  aiid 
wood,  but  everywhere,  even  to  the  roof,  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  I  felt  however  that >  the  palace  of  a 
Pasha  could  hardly  be  destitute  of  human  beings, 
and  determined  to  continued  my  search. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  which  are  carried  up 
outside,  there  was  an  open  door ;  I  entered,  and  at 
last  discovered  a  living  being,  in  the  form  of  a  man 
wrapped  and  muffled  up  to  the  ears,  and  squatting 
in  a  corner  of  a  bare  and  comfortless  room.  He 
was  fast  asleep,  and,  fancying  that  he  might  be  the 
porter,  or  the  holder  of  some  equally  important 
post,  who  would  be  far  from  pleased  at  my  awaking 
him,  I  stole  away  quietly  and  continued  my  inves- 
tigations in  other  rooms.     I  began  to  think  that 
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Mosehj  instead  of  conducting  me  to  the  residence 
of  the  Pasha^  had  brought  me  to  some  deserted  pa- 
lace of  the  Sultan,  and  that  this  slumbering  figure 
was  the  only  living  being  in  the  place,  left  behind 
by  a  Sultan  perhaps  five  hundred  years  ago_,  when 
he  last  quartered  here,  and  who  had  never  awakened 
from  that  day  to  this.     All  at  once  however  I  was 
startled  by  an  extraordinary  rattling  in  a  neigh- 
bouring room :   discovering  a  dirty  little  door,  I 
opened  it,  and  entered  a  small  dark  chamber,  about 
the  floor  of  which  heaps  of  straw  and  some  coarse 
baskets  were  scattered,  with  two  men  squatting  on 
the  ground,  who  were  amusing  themselves  with  dice. 
'^  What  do  you  want  ?^'  inquired  one  of  the  men, 
a  tall  gaunt  figure,  looking  like  an  Arab. 
"  Is  the  Pasha  at  home  ?  " 
''  He  is  at  home.'^ 
"  How  can  I  get  access  to  him?^' 
^'  You  must  inquire  of  Achmed  Effendi.'^ 
"Where  is  Achmed  Effendi  to  be  found ?^' 
''  Wait  a  moment ;  I  will  help  you  to  find  him.^^ 
Whereupon  the  tall  Arab  got  up,  put  his  feet  into 
his  slippers,  and  stepped  before  me  into  the  pas- 
sage.    We  were  met  by  a  man  of  low  stature, 
dressed  in  a  black  frogged  surtout,  and  wearing 
the  fez ;  he  had  a  slouching  gait,  but  there  was  an 
expression  of  much  acuteness  and  intelligence  in 
his  face. 

"  This  is  Achmed  Effendi,^^  cried  the  Arab,  and 
he  hurried  back  to  his  game. 
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Achmed  Effendi  saluted  me  politely^  and  ad- 
dressed me  with  the  words,  ^^  In  what  way  can  I 
be  of  service  to  you  ?  {Womit  kann  ich  Ihnen  dienst- 
har  seyn  ?)  ^'  thereby  giving  me  to  understand  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  German  language.  I 
asked  if  I  could  not  be  presented  to  his  Excellency 
the  Pasha.  Having  made  himself  acquainted  with 
my  name  and  position,  he  replied,  "I  will  an- 
nounce you  to  him  at  once ;  follow  me.^^ 

On  reaching  the  upper  rooms,  Achmed  Effendi 
begged  my  indulgence  for  a  short  time,  until  he 
should  inform  the  Pasha  of  my  arrival.  The  place 
in  which  he  left  me  was  a  large  gloomy  ante- 
chamber, from  which  a  great  many  doors  of  various 
sizes  opened  into  rooms  and  closets,  its  aspect  being 
rendered  still  more  dreary  by  the  entire  absence 
of  furniture.  My  presence  by  degrees  attracted  a 
number  of  fezzed  and  turbaned  individuals,  some 
of  whom  were  in  a  semi-European  dress,  some 
in  the  Turkish  costume ;  they  either  sat  down  at 
once  on  the  ground,  and  taking  the  tespi  between 
their  fingers,  stupidly  and  silently  gazed  at  me, 
or  remained  standing  at  a  distance  and  making 
their  remarks  to  each  other  in  whispers.  In  one 
of  the  rooms,  which  was  blackened  with  smoke, 
a  dirty  little  fellow,  with  an  extraordinarily  large 
head,  was  sitting  crosslegged  on  the  top  of  a  kind 
of  press,  and  smoking  a  long  pipe,  which  rested 
on  the  floor ;  from  time  to  time  he  stirred  with  a 
spoon  something  in  a  vessel  on  the  fire,  and  cast  sig- 
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nificant  looks  upon  the  others.  This  was  the  coffee- 
maker^  to  all  appearance  busy  in  preparing  an  ex- 
traordinary supply  of  that  delightful  beverage  for 
some  of  his  friends,^  members  of  the  household  of 
the  Pasha.  The  steaming  decoction  of  Mocha  was 
now  ready,  the  cook  was  reaching  forward  the 
small  cups  to  be  filled,  one  after  another  had  crept 
up  to  receive  the  proffered  beverage,  when  sud- 
denly Achmed  Effendi  appeared,  and  the  improvised 
coffee-feast  became  a  matter  of  doubt :  he  had  only 
to  utter  a  word,  and  all  their  hopes  would  vanish. 
The  detected  feasters  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  earthy 
awaiting  their  doom.  Achmed  Effendi  however, 
suspecting  nothing  of  the  coffee  conspiracy,  merely 
begged  me  to  follow  him.  At  the  door  of  the 
"Pasha^s  reception-room  he  took  off  his  shoes,  and 
entered  in  his  stockings.  But  when  I  speak  of  a 
reception-room,  I  must  beg  the  reader  not  to  in- 
dulge in  any  ideas  of  European  elegance :  that  of 
the  Pasha  was  simply  a  large,  cheerful,  wainscoted 
room,  against  the  sides  of  which  were  placed  soft 
mindeluks  covered  with  brocaded  stuff;  there  were 
besides  two  sofas  and  an  old-fashioned  fauteuil^ 
on  the  last  of  which  sat  Eatzli  Pasha,  smoking  a 
nargile.  lie  appeared  to  be  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age;  his  features  wei^  noble,  his 
bearing  distinguished,  and  his  dress  carefully  and 
even  elegantly  arranged.  His  beard  was  cut  close, 
his  fez  was  large  and  handsome,  and  under  the 
crimson  kaftan,  bordered  with  white  fur,  appeared 
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a  European  dress  of  the  most  recent  fashion  and 
finest  materials.  Upon  the  floor,  a  few  paces  from 
him,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room/'  stood  the 
nargile — a  glass  vessel  containing  water,  and  some- 
what resembling  in  form  our  modern  machines  for 
making  effervescing  drinks.  Above  this,  in  a  bowl, 
the  finest  tobacco  was  burning,  the  smoke  of  which 
was  conducted  through  the  water  by  means  of  an 
elastic  tube  about  fifteen  long,  which  was  orna- 
mented with  parti-coloured  tassels,  and  lay  coiled 
upon  the  ground. 

Achmed  Effendi  directed  me  to  a  place  on  the 
sofa  to  the  right,  and  seated  himself  on  the  min- 
deluk  to  the  left,  of  the  Pasha.  As  neither  the 
Pasha  understood  German,  nor  I  Turkish,  Achmed 
Effendi  was  obliged  to  undertake  tl-^e  office  of  dra- 
goman. 

"  His  Excellency  desires  to  know  from  Avhence 
you  comc.^'     I  said,  from  Austria. 

"  His  Excellency  asks  from  what  part  of  Austria, 
and  of  what  nation, — whether  you  are  an  Hunga- 
rian.^^    I  mentioned  the  place  of  my  birth. 

"  Then  you  are  not  an  Hungarian ;  you  did  not 
take  part  in  the  Hungarian  war?^^  I  answered  at 
once  in  the  negative,  wishing  to  anticipate  the  sup- 
position that  I  had  come  to  demand  aid  or  counsel 
from  the  representative  of  the  Porte ;  and  repeated 
what  I  had  ah'eady  said  to  Achmed  Effendi,  that 
I  was  merely  travelling  for  amusement,  and  had  no 
request  to  make,  except  for  permission  to  inspect 
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the  Military  Hospital  and  other  institutions,  hav- 
ing been  informed,  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  river, 
that  in  many  respects  they  were  a  pattern  of  prac- 
tical arrangement. 

Achmed  Effendi  made  known  my  wishes  to  the 
Pasha,  who  nodded  his  head  in  sign  of  acquiescence, 
and  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  hear  that 
any  Turkish  institution  had  met  with  approval  in 
Austria ;  that,  in  the  character  of  Hetjim-Bashi,  I 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  examine  everything,  even 
to  the  minutest  details;  and  that  he  should  feel 
obliged  if  I  would  subsequently  tell  him  what  im- 
pression I  had  received  from  my  inspection.  He 
then  spoke  long,  and  apparently  very  earnestly, 
with  Achmed  Effendi. 

"  Kis  Excellency  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  he 
thinks  the  Turkish  institutions  are  not  properly 
understood  in  Europe.  We  are  reproached  with 
our  want  of  progress  and  dread  of  reform.  In 
comparison  with  other  countries,  we  are  doubt- 
less much  behind;  at  the  same  time  we  acknow- 
ledge it,  and  are  using  every  means  to  retrieve 
what  we  have  neglected.  The  arrangements  of 
other  nations  will  not  always  serve  as  an  example 
for  us,  and  our  performances  should  not  be  mea- 
sured by  their  standard :  our  position  is  different, 
and  more  difficult.  In  other  countries  the  people  re- 
quire reforms,  and  struggle  against  the  conservatism 
of  their  governments ;  with  us  the  case  is  reversed. 
In   other  lands   revolutions   are  effected   by  the 
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people ;  in  Turkey,  by  the  Government.  In  other 
countries  the  obstinacy  of  the  rulers  is  the  barrier 
to  progress ;  with  us  the  obstacles  lie  in  the  super- 
stition, or,  I  may  say,  the  entire  religious  belief, 
of  the  inhabitants;  with  us  religious  faith  is,  and 
has  been  from  time  immemorial,  one  with  poli- 
tical faith, — our  laws  and  form  of  administration 
are  laid  down  in  our  religious  code,  to  which  the 
people  adhere  firmly.  We  shall  never  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  set  about  the  work  of  reform  earnestly,  until 
the  mass  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  intelligent 
portion,  are  persuaded  to  consider  the  Church  as 
an  institution  separable  from  the  State." 

I  ventured  to  observe  that  in  Europe  such  a 
course  would  be  too  tedious ;  whilst  the  tendency 
of  Islamism  is  thus  to  impede  reform,  Christic^ity 
is  essentially  progressive,  impelling  man  toward  the 
highest  development  of  which  he  is  capable,  ever 
opening  up  new  sources  of  enlightenment,  and 
affording  new  impulses  to  intellectual  and  moral 
culture.  This  progressive  spirit  is  so  essential  an 
element,  that  even  the  Christians  in  Turkey  cannot 
divest  themselves  of^it;  free  institutions,  as  they 
exist  in  neighbouring  Christian  states,  cannot  be 
unknown  to  them,  and  must  infallibly  awaken  their 
desire  to  enjoy  similar  blessings. 

"  Most  certainly  ! "  chimed  in  Achmed ;  ''  we  are 
in  a  difficult  predicament.  We  know  perfectly  well 
what  justice  to  the  Rayahs  requires  of  us ;  but  their 
desires  are  so  entirely  opposed  to  those  of  the  Turk- 
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ish  people,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile 
them.  Should  a  portion  of  the  Rayahs  free  them- 
selves by  revolutionary  means,  the  Turks  would 
bear  it  quite  unperturbed,  merely  recognizing  in 
the  event  the  hand  of  fate ;  but  they  would  never 
suffer  their  own  Government  to  place  the  Rayahs 
in  a  position  of  equality  with  themselves.  The  Go- 
vernment has  therefore  only  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives,— either  to  throw  itself  for  support  on  the 
Rayahs,  or  depend  on  the  people  from  which  it  has 
itself  emanated.  Both  the  past  history  and  present 
sympathies  of  the  former  convince  us  that  we 
cannot  depend  upon  them ;  there  is  then  but  one 
course  left  for  us, — to  frame  our  reforms  according 
to  the  capability  of  the  people  to  receive  them, 
and»  to  introduce  them  gradually  and  unostenta- 
tiously, so  as  not  to  arouse  opposition.  The  future 
may  open  to  us  a  more  rapid  system  of  operation, 
when  our  people  shall  have  learned  to  estimate  the 
value  of  progress.^^ 

Our  conversation,  which  was  rendered  doubly  in- 
teresting by  the  difficulties  under  which  we  carried 
it  on,  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  five 
servants  in  blue  laced  coats,  bringing  in  the  tchi- 
bouk,  the  presentation  of  which  to  a  visitor  is  never 
omitted.  One  of  them  placed  the  tube  in  my 
hand,  a  second  deposited  a  tin  plate  for  ashes  under 
the  I'lile  (bowl),  a  third  applied  the  lighted  coal  to 
the  tobacco,  and  the  remaining  two  stood  like  a 
couple  of  posts  at  the  door ;  they  all  crossed  their 
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hands  upon  their  breast  on  presenting  the  portion 
of  the  pipe  over  which  they  had  charge,  and  per- 
formed the  same  act  of  courtesy  on  retiring.  The 
five  servants  then  stood  in  a  row  at  the  door_,  made 
a  salaam,  and  retired  in  military  order.  The  tchi- 
bouk  was  followed  by  coffee.  I  cannot  let  this  op- 
portunity pass  without  remarking  on  the  peculiar 
courtesy  and  gracefulness  displayed  by  both  the 
Turkish  and  Servian  servants  in  receiving  and  ful- 
filling orders,  and  on  the  complete  contrast  between 
the  refinement  of  their  manners  and  the  boorish- 
ness  of  their  exterior.  There  is  an  attentiveness,  a 
gentleness,  even  a  grace,  in  their  movements,  which 
Europeans  would  do  well  to  copy.  The  only  draw- 
back is  the  European  dress,  which  utterly  disfigures 
the  Turk :  the  picturesque  costume  is  necessary  to 
the  graceful  motion. 

Achmed  Effendi,  on  a  sign  from  the  Pasha,  now 
rose,  and  invited  me  to  follow  him.  The  Pasha 
dismissed  me,  seated  and  smoking,  as  he  had  re- 
ceived me ;  a  gracious  inclination  of  the  head  alone 
marked  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  interview.  I 
commenced  my  examination  of  the  fortress  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Turk, — I  think  a  Dervish, — to 
whose  particular  care  Achmed  Effendi  confided  me. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SERVIAN  HOSPITALITY,  AND  SERVIAN  WOMEN. 

A  STROLL  through  a  Lazaretto  is  not  calculated  to 
give  one  an  appetite  for  dinner,  especially  a  Turk- 
ish Lazaretto,  which  I  found  to  be  anything  but 
deserving  the  praise  I  had  heard  bestowed  upon 
it.  I  will  not  edify  my  readers  with  a  description 
of  my  visit  to  the  hospital  wards,  nor  even  of  the 
kitchen,  where  three  brown  Nizams  were  sitting 
round  a  steaming  kettle,  in  a  room  filled  with 
smoke,  busied  with  rolling  up  boiled  rice  in  cab- 
bage-leaves, and  with  their  filthy  hands  kneading 
it  into  dumplings,  which  looked  like  fir-cones.  I 
prefer  conducting  my  readers  at  once  to  the  house 
of  the  Gospodin  G ,  where  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  complete  study  of  the  national 
culinary  art. 

The  house  of  the  Gospodin  was  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  Zdania,  in  a  small  bye  -street.  In 
outward  appearance  it  diftered  entirely  from  the 
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more  modern  edifices,  having  preserved  in  its  archi- 
tecture and  arrangement  the  original  and  peculiar 
character  of  Servian  dwelling-houses.  As  it  forms 
no  part  of  the  luxury  of  even  the  wealthiest  Ser- 
vians to  keep  a  great  idle  fellow  kicking  his  heels 
all  day  long  at  the  door,  and  vibrating  between  the 
extremes  of  servility  and  rudeness  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  visitor,  I  was  compelled  myself  to  per- 
form the  office  of  porter ;  pushing  open  the  great 
creaking  gate,  I  groped  my  way  amid  numerous 
obstacles,  in  the  shape  of  agricultural  implements, 
into  a  spacious  courtyard,  filled  with  pieces  of 
timber,  carts,  tubs,  and  barrels.  The  entrance 
to  the  house  was  closed,  and  not  a  creature  was 
visible.  A  delicious  odour  however  assailed  my 
olfactory  nerves, — an  odour  which,  accordirj'"  to 
credible  authority,  has  raised  many  a  hungry  child 
of  the  Muses  into  a  state  of  rapture, — I  mean  the 
steam  of  the  kitchen. 

What  a  picture  of  bustle  and  excitement !  What 
a  steaming,  blazing,  crackling,  bubbling,  seething, 
and  roasting  !  What  a  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  this 
kitchen  !  A  thousand  hands, — for  the  sake  of  the 
subject  I  must  be  forgiven  the  Homeric  exagge- 
ration,— a  thousand  hands  laboured  might  and 
main  in  preparing  hecatombs  of  fowls  and  herds 
of  lambs  and  oxen,  and  in  turning  innumerable 
spits.  The  products  of  entire  kitchen-gardens 
were  chopped  up  and  sliced,  and  pitched  into  the 
steaming  cauldron ;  whilst  myriads  of  fishes  swam 
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in  seas  of  sauce.  A  kind  of  awe  came  over  me  at 
the  sight  of  these  vast  preparations,  an  elevating 
feeling  coursed  through  my  veins,  and  unconsci- 
ously I  burst  forth  in  the  words  of  the  poet; — 

"  Gesegnet  sey  das  Haus, 
Wo  dies  ist  kleine  Gabe ! " 

My  exclamation  did  not  pass  unobserved:  a 
powerful  female  figure,  reminding  one  of  the  heroic 
age,  as  much  from  her  gigantic  stature  as  from  the 
rigid  simplicity  of  her  costume,  came  out,  and  in- 
quired if  I  were  the  expected  guest.  To  my  answer 
in  the  affirmative  she  did  not  seem  to  give  very 
ready  credence,  hardly  conceiving  perhaps  that 
such  a  mighty  feast  could  be  prepared  for  such  a 
spare  little  man;  nevertheless  she  instructed  one 
of  her  underlings  to  conduct  me  to  the  room  in 
which  the  Gospoda^  was  assembled  to  receive  me ; 
and  in  a  few  seconds  I  exchanged  the  appetizing 
odour  of  the  kitchen  for  the  more  ethereal  scents 
of  Gospodin  G 's  beautiful  garden. 

The  Servian  gardens  are  generally  kept  in  better 
order  than  the  Turkish;  in  bads  and  arbours,  as 
in  everything  else,  the  European  style  is  adopted, 
without  however  entirely  sacrificing  national  pecu- 
liarities. Smilye  i  bosilye  (Everlasting  and  Basil) 
are  never  omitted  in  the  garden  of  a  genuine  Ser- 
vian :  these  tv/o  flowers  are  to  him  what  Violets  and 
Forget-me-nots  are  to  a  German, — the  Alpha  and 

*  Qospoda  means  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  family — 
Serrschaft. 
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Omega  of  his  poetry  of  flowers.  Smilye  and  bosilye 
abound  in  love-ditties  and  hymeneal  songs_,  and  are 
woven  into  nursery  rhymes  and  funeral  dirges; 
smilye  and  bosilye  form  the  ready  medium  when  a 
young  Servian  wishes  to  compliment  his  mistress ; 
nor  do  smilye  and  bosilye  fail  at  feasts  and  games. 

"  Golden  goblets  stand  on  the  table, 
Adorned  with  Basil  and  Everlasting." 

"  There  went  a  youth  to  the  house  of  his  loye, 
And  he  can-ied  Basil  and  Everlasting  in  his  girdle." 

*'  A  maiden  walked  early  in  the  morning  in  the  garden ; 
She  gathered  Basil  and  Everlasting  for  her  garland." 

As  I  entered  the  garden,  the  last  couplet_,  taken 
from  a  Servian  love-song,  was  recalled  to  my  mind, 
not  merely  by  the  presence  of  the  favourite  plants, 
but  by  the  apparition  of  a  lovely  girl,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  who  was  busy  plucking  flowers, — 

"  Selbst  so  schon  wie  Smilje  und  Bosilje." 

I  had  hardly  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  beautiful  form 
and  the  little  red  fez  on  her  coal-black  hair,  when 
she  disappeared  behind  an  elder-bush.  Thinking 
it  would  be  contrary  to  etiquette  to  pursue  the 
maiden  into  the  shady  walk  of  elders  and  jasmine, 
I  directed  my  steps  to  a  quarter  of  the  garden  from 
which  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  several  voices  in 
animated  conversation,  now  and  then  interrupted 
by  peals  of  hearty  laughter.  I  soon  found  that 
I  had  not  mistaken  my  path:  in  a  few  moments 
I  stood  within  a  cool  arbour,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Gospodin  G and  a  small  party  of  Servian 
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gentlemen,  who  seemed  by  no  means  inclined  to 
take  things  too  much  in  earnest. 

Gospodin  G was  an  old  Servian  of  the  ge- 
nuine stamp,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  powerful, 
with  a  ruddy  face,  and  grey,  almost  white,  mous- 
taches. He  at  once  recognized  me  as  the  person 
who  had  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  him ; 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand  he  warmly  bade  me  wel- 
come, and,  kindly  smiling,  handed  me  a  glass  of 
rakia,  and  made  room  for  me  to  sit  beside  him. 

"  It  was  kind  of  you  to  accept  my  unceremonious 
invitation ;  but  when  I  heard  you  were  a  Tschek,  I 
thought  you  would  not  stand  on  punctilio.  That 
is  the  way  with  us  Servians, — we  invite  any  one 
we  like,  prince  or  priest,  though  we  should  never 
have  seen  him  before,  or  do  not  even  know  his 
iiame.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  your  name 
is,  and  yet  you  are  my  most  welcome  guest." 

I  was  about  to  mention  my  name,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Gospodin:  "It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary,'^ he  said ;  "  I  did  not  invite  you  on  account 
of  your  name,  I  invited  yourself;  and  now  finish 
your  glass  of  rakia.  That  is  our  way  in  Servia :  we 
think  it  puts  the  stomach  in  order,  and  that  he  who 
would  eat  a  good  dinner,  should  sit  down  with  a 
cheerful  heart  and  a  well-prepared  stomach.'^ 

I  took  the  glass,  and  emptied  it,  with  the  words 
"  Na  zdravlye !"  (Success  to  the  giver) .  In  pro- 
nouncing these  two  simple  words  I  little  knew  the 
consequences  that  would  ensue. 
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To  reciprocate  politeness  is  with  the  Servians  a 
sacred  law^  and  one  which  they  would  be  especially 
ashamed  to  violate^  in  the  presence  of  a  glass  of 

wine  or  a  bottle  of  rakia ;  Gospodin  G at  any 

rate  was  the  last  person  upon  whom  such  an  impu- 
tation would  be  cast.  He  responded  to  my  saluta- 
tion by  quaffing  a  large  glass  of  the  same  liquor : 
this  was  equivalent  to  "  Zdravlye  nasoga  hosteno- 
ga  gosta ! "  (To  the  health  of  our  much-honoured 
guest).  All  the  gentlemen  present^  not  to  show 
themselves  heretics  to  ancient  Servian  customs^ 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  example.  To  prevent 
even  the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy^  a  priest^  who  was 
present^ — a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  spare  beard, — 
rose,  and  assuming  an  imposing  attitude,  filled  a 
large  glass  with  rakia,  and  drained  it  off  to  my 
health ;  he  then  removed  the  little  silk  cap  which 
the  priests  always  wear,  and  began  :  "  Most  worthy 
host "  The  worthy  host  however,  who  had  pro- 
bably heard  enough  of  the  priest^  s  discourses  in  his 
day,  would  not  allow  him  to  proceed.  He  made 
repeated  efforts  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  at  last 
with  a  deep  sigh  sat  down.  Every  one  now  began 
to  drink  his  neighbour's  health,  and  I  do  not  know 
to  what  state  my  unfortunate  words  would  have 
brought  us,  had  we  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  the  mistress  of  the  house.  "  Gentlemen, 
the  dinner  is  served,'^  said  he  lady.  This  agreeable 
intelligence  put  a  stop  to  the  rakia-drinking. 
^'  Come,  gentlemen,^'  said  our  host,  rising,  "  let 

G 
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US  see  what  sort  of  a  feast  our  majlca  (mother)  has 
prepared,  in  honour  of  our  guest  from  the  land  of 
the  Tscheks." 

We  all  stood  up,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  precede  the  guests,  led  the  way 
to  the  dining-room.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the 
"  Gospa "  took  off  her  shoes,  and  put  on  another 
pair,  which  lay  ready  on  the  lowest  step.  The 
practice  of  changing  the  shoes  is  invariahly  ob- 
served in  all  Servian  houses  of  distinction,  where 
the  original  customs  of  the  country  are  maintained. 
Master  and  mistress,  sons  and  daughters,  guests 
and  servants,  all  deposit  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
house-stairs  the  shoes  which  they  have  worn  in  the 
fields,  the  streets,  or  even  in  the  garden,  and  put 
on  a  cleaner  pair ;  these  again  they  take  off  at  the 
top,  and  put  on  a  third  pair  before  entering  the 
dwelling-rooms;  in  many  houses  indeed  they  do 
not  enter  the  rooms  in  shoes  at  all,  but  take  off  the 
third  pair  at  the  threshold,  walking  into  the  room 
in  their  stockings.  This  custom  is  quite  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  filthy  state  of  the  court- 
yards, in  which  cattle  are  kept,  and  the  mud  in  the 
streets,  produced  by  the  frequent  torrents  of  rain, 
which  here  fall  like  waterspouts. 

The  Gospa,  having  changed  her  shoes  for  the 
third  time,  led  us  into  the  dining-room.  In  the 
middle  stood  a  long  table,  profusely  covered  with 
plates,  dishes,  jugs,  bottles,  and  glasses ;  the  golden- 
coloured  rakia  held  the  place  of  honour  in  one  gi- 
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gantic  flagon,  whilst  others  glowed  with  rich  ruby 
wine ;  nor  was  there  any  lack  of  silver  vessels,  for 
a  Servian  loves  to  make  an  impression  upon  his 
guest.  The  Gospodin  took  the  head  of  the  table, 
the  Gospa  being  on  his  left,  and  myself  on  his 
right ;  next  to  the  Gospa  sat  the  captain,  next  to 
me  the  priest,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  below. 
No  nation  maintains  a  stricter  etiquette  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  guests  at  table  than  the  Servians, 
and  any  breach  of  it  would  be  severely  animad- 
verted on.  Rank,  seniority,  social  position,  and 
even  affection  or  wealth,  are  the  qualifications  which 
determine  the  order  of  precedence. 

The  table  was  loaded  with  delicacies,  which,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  were  worthy  of  the  boasted 
hospitality  of  the  Servians.  The  rakia-drinking 
was  soon  renewed,  nor  was  the  quenching  of  our 
thirst  confined  to  that  beverage  alone.  The  quan- 
tity these  Servians  will  drink  is  amazing :  so  long  as 
their  lips  can  articulate  the  words  ^'Na  zdravlye!'' 
they  will  respond  to  it  by  emptying  a  glass.  Gos- 
podin G was  in  this  respect  no  innovator  :  he 

kept  his  guests  steadily  to  their  work,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  myself,  had  certainly  no  reason 
to  complain  of  their  backwardness.  The  servants 
had  enough  to  do  in  bringing  up  fresh  supplies  of 
wine  from  the  cellar,  so  rapidly  did  we  empty  the 
bottles. 

My  worthy  neighbour,  the  priest,  who  had  been 
cut  short  in  his  prseprandial  discourse,  performed 
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miracles  :  he  sat  and  swilled,  and_,  like  all  men  who 
are  in  earnest,  maintained  perfect  silence,  except 
when  he  had  to  propose  a  health.  He  was  deter- 
mined however  to  relieve  his  breast  of  the  pent-up 
discourse  of  the  morning ;  so  he  rose,  and  proposing 
the  health  of  the  host  instead  of  the  guest,  he  be- 
gan : — "  To  thy  health,  brother  Hausherr!  By  the 
help  of  God  and  to  the  honour  of  his  name,  we 
are  met  once  more  at  thy  hospitable  board,  to 
exalt  thy  reputation  and  diminish  thy  wine.  May 
thy  head  shine  with  the  honom'  of  the  Patriarch 
and  the  splendour  of  Woiwoden !  May  the  Lord 
give  thee  wheat  in  full  measure  and  corn  in  abun- 
dance, but  wine  in  still  greater  proportion;  and 
mayest  thou  pour  it  forth  at  thy  table  to  the  praise 
of  God  and  the  delight  of  thy  friends  !  May  He 
adorn  thy  house,  bless  thy  land,  increase  thy  hearth ! 
May  thy  brothers  love  thee,  and  friends  come  to 
thee  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth,  laden  with 
love  and  praise !  When  thou  leavest  thy  house, 
mayest  thou  always  return  to  it  with  honour  and 
prosperity !  May  God  will,  that  as  we  drink  with 
thee  today,  so  may  we  always  do !  Honoured 
brother,  may  our  gratitude  be  a  pleasure  to  thee, 
and  may  the  Mother  of  God  send  thee  good  for- 
tune !  Mayest  thou  ever  be  in  a  position  to  serve 
thy  friends,  and  not  require  the  same  from  them  in 
return  !  May  the  Lord  impart  to  thee  what  is  good ; 
may  He  and  the  Saints  stand  by  thee;  may  he 
bestow  upon  thee  an  abundance,  that  thou  mayest 
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receive  guests  at  tliy  table  during  the  remainder 
of  thy  life  !  As  many  goblets  as  we  drain  at  thy 
boards  so  many  sons,  daughters-in-law,  and  grand- 
children may  est  thou  have,  to  the  honour  of  thy 
name  !  May  they  be  a  glory  and  an  ornament  to 
thee,  as  the  waves  to  the  sea,  as  the  rainbow  and 
the  glittering  stars  to  the  heavens,  as  the  blossoms 
to  the  trees,  as  the  lightning  to  the  clouds,  the 
seeds  to  the  fields,  and  martial  deeds  to  heroes ! 
And,  to  conclude  with  one  more  good  wish,  may 
the  avengers  upon  thine  enemies  be  as  difficult  to 
count  as  the  drops  in  this  bowl ! "  i 

The  Gospodin  accepted  the  toast,  and  then  pro- 
posed the  health  of  his  foreign  guest,  in  a  speech 
which  differed  from  the  last  only  in  its  profuse 
adornment  with  poetry  and  proverbs ;  I  will  how- 
ever spare  my  readers,  thinking  they  have  had 
quite  enough  in  the  specimen  already  given.  Mean- 
time wine  was  rapidly  disappearing,  and  glasses 
were  being  emptied,  when  I  was  kindly  rescued 
from  the  Saturnalia  by  the  Gospa,  who  proposed  to 
accompany  me  to  one  of  the  Djamias  (mosques), 
in  which  the  Turks  were  then  celebrating  their  pe- 
nitential services. 
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CHAPTEU  IX. 

SEKYIAN  AND  TUEKISH  WOMEN.— A  DJAMIA. 
FRANKISH  JEWS. 

In  the  same  arbour  in  whicli  Gospodin  G — 


had  regaled  his  friends  with  rakia,  I  found  a  fair 
circle  of  Servian  women,  waiting  for  the  "  Milostiva 
Gospa/'  and  employing  the  interval  of  her  absence 
in  discussing  coffee  and  sherbet.  The  women  are 
as  refined,  courteous,  and  even  fastidious,  in  their 
deportment,  as  the  men  are  hardy  and  unpolished. 
In  dress  they  follow  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
in  adopting  French  materials,  while  they  retain 
their  national  form  of  costume;  thus  you  see 
skirts  of  the  finest  merino  or  costly  satin,  sur- 
momited  by  the  Servian  jacket  of  cloth  or  silk, 
trimmed  with  fur ;  a  small  flat  fez,  worn  a  little  on 
one  side,  protects  the  head,  round  which  are  twisted 
the  long  heavy  braids  of  coal-black  hair;  gold 
rings  adorn  the  ears,  over  which  droops  gracefully 
the  long  blue  silk  tassel ;  one  or  two  gold  coins  are 
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twined  with  the  braids  of  hair^  or  passed  through 
the  tassel^  but  the  headgear  is  never  deemed  com- 
plete without  a  rose  or  carnation  stuck  carelessly 
beneath  the  fez ;  a  single  or  double  string  of  gold 
coins  as  a  necklace,  and  a  thin  silk  scarf  as  a  girdle, 
complete  the  simple  and  elegant  costume  of  the 
Servian  women  of  the  better  class.  Their  deport- 
ment and  conversation  are  imbued  with  a  graceful- 
ness^ which  would  astonish  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  form  their  ideas  of  the  Servians  from 
Hungarian  despatches  and  memoirs,  which  depict 
them  as  little  better  than  a  horde  of  robbers. 
Their  social  customs  and  habits  of  politeness  are 
neither  French  nor  German,  yet  at  the  same  time 
refined  and  courteous. 

The  young  girl  whom  I  had  before  dinner  sur- 
prised in  the  garden,  now  came  forward  to  meet 
me,  and  presented  me  with  a  rose  and  a  sprig  of 
basil.  ^'  My  daughter,"  remarked  the  lady  of  the 
house,  "  gives  you  these  flowers,  to  show  that  you 
are  a  welcome  guest  in  her  garden:  that  is  our 
custom.  Women  we  greet  with  flowers  and  kisses, 
but  men  must  for  the  present  content  themselves 
without  the  latter." 

I  put  the  rose  and  basil  in  my  button-hole,  and 
offered  to  the  beautiful  dark- eyed  maiden  the  as- 
sistance of  my  arm,  on  our  road  to  one  of  the 
Djamias,  the  minarets  of  which,  rising  amidst 
groups  of  trees  and  variously-coloured  houses, 
looked  like  so  many  pepper-boxes.     I  beg  to  say 
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I  make  this  simile  in  no  spirit  of  irreverence^  but 
at  this  moment  my  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  material  appliances  of  Ser- 
vian hospitality;  indeed,  to  show  how  completely 
Epicurean  my  thoughts  had  become  (I  must  own 
my  head  was  not  quite  free  from  the  Negotin  wine), 
I  found  myself  complimenting  my  fair  companion 
on  her  lips,  which  I  compared  to  the  most  delicious 
rose  sherbet,  regretting  at  the  same  time  that  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  testing  their  sweetness, — her  eyes 
to  the  polished  ebony  beads  of  the  priest's  rosary, 
who  had  counted  off  by  it  his  glasses  of  rakia  in- 
stead of  his  paternosters, — and  her  taper  fingers  to 
the  most  delicate  biscuits  which  ever  appeared  at 
her  father^ s  table. 

As  we  entered  a  narrow  street  I  observed  some 
extraordinary  muffled-up  figures  about  thirty  paces 
before  us.  I  at  first  hesitated  as  to  what  sort  of 
animals  they  were :  neither  sons  of  Adam  nor 
daughters  of  Eve,  thought  I,  thus  stalk  through 
life;  they  came  nearer  to  one's  idea  of  the  three 
witches  who  greeted  the  Thane  of  Glamis  and  Caw- 
dor on  the  heath,  than  anything  else.  Long  cover- 
ings, hardly  to  be  called  clothes,  enveloped  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  heels,  falling  in  full  but  un- 
graceful folds,  which  seemed  expressly  devised  to 
disfigure  or  conceal  the  human  form.  These  grace- 
less sacks,  made  of  green  or  brown  cloth,  trailed 
along  the  ground,  carrying  with  them  the  straws 
and  thistles  which  they  encoimtered  on  the  road. 
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The  head  was  like  a  round  bundle  of  white  linen^ 
and  the  whole  figures  suggested  the  idea  of  peri- 
patetic mounds  of  earth  surmounted  by  snowballs, 
or  gigantic  rice- dumplings  enveloped  in  cabbage- 
leaves,  such  as  I  had  seen  in  the  kitchen  of  the  La- 
zaretto. I  asked  my  young  Servian  companion  what 
these  curious  objects  were,  waddling  along  the  street. 
"Why,  Gospodin,  don't  you  know?  they  are  Turk- 
ish women  V  replied  the  astonished  Gospodiena. 

"  Turkish  women  ! "  I  exclaimed  in  amazement ; 
"  are  these  then  the  Odalisques  which  our  painters 
represent  to  us  in  such  richness  of  colour  and 
beauty  of  form? — these  the  Bayaderes  and  the 
Houris,  in  whose  embraces  earth  becomes  heaven, 
and  heaven  itself  a  refined  and  purified  earth  ?''  and 
I  inwardly  thanked  God  that  I  was  not  a  Turk. 

"  You  must  not  be  shocked,  Gospodin,"  replied 
my  conductress ;  ^'  their  laws  and  customs  require 
this  of  the  Turkish  women,  whom  you  never  see 
otherwise  in  the  streets  than  wrapped  in  cloaks 
from  top  to  toe,  be  the  heat  ever  so  great.  You 
must  not  however  suppose  that  this  is  their  proper 
attire :  although  they  appear  thus  disfigured  in  the 
streets,  they  are  brilliantly  dressed  at  home,  where 
they  indulge  in  a  passionate  love  of  dress.  They 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  hideousness  of  their  out- 
of-doors  costume,  that  it  may  never  enter  into  any 
man's  head  to  approach  them  too  nearly. 

"If  that  be  their  object,''  I  replied,  "I  must 
give  the  Turkish  ladies  credit  for  complete  success. 
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I  have  however  been  given  to  understand  that  this 
custom  originated  in  the  too  well-founded  jealousy 
of  the  men,  rather  than  in  any  extraordinary  bash- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  themselves.  And 
is  there  then  no  chance  of  beholding  a  Turkish 
lady  ?^^  I  inquired. 

"  Impossible,  Gospodin  ! — at  least  at  her  home. 
We  Servian  ladies  are  however  on  intimate  terms 
with  them  :  we  visit  them,  and  they  us.  Ugly  as 
these  figures  appear  to  you,  there  are  among  them 
many  beautiful  women.  The  moment  they  enter 
their  rooms,  they  throw  off  the  hideous  outer  gar- 
ment, and  you  see  them  handsomely  dressed,  ac- 
cording to  their  fortune  or  rank  in  life.  The  white 
cloth  is  removed  from  the  head,  and  beautiful 
tresses  peep  out  from  a  rich  shawl  bound  round 
the  forehead ;  pendants  hang  from  their  ears,  and 
precious  stones  adorn  their  necks ;  upper  garments 
of  the  heaviest  and  richest  silks  fall  in  beautiful 
folds,  the  remainder  being  of  lace,  crape,  and  the 
finest  linen.  You  should  just  for  once  see  the 
Pashitza  (wife  of  the  Pasha)  when  she  receives 
visits:  you  would  not  believe  it  possible  that  so 
noble  a  figure,  adorned  with  silks  and  satins,  and 
gold  and  pearls,  could  be  transformed  into  such  an 
abominable  bundle  of  clothes.  In  the  streets  they 
appear  awkward  and  uncouth,  but  in  their  own 
apartments  they  recline  in  graceful  attitudes  upon 
the  softest  couches,  and  introduce  a  mirror  into 
every  available  corner  of  the  room,  into  which  they 
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are  never  weary  of  gazing.  Their  leisure -time  they 
employ  at  the  loom  or  in  embroidery  :  in  the  latter 
they  are  very  clever,  and  exhibit  a  great  deal  of 
taste.  The  Turkish  husband  takes  great  pride  in 
the  beautiful  maramas  (handkerchiefs)  which  his 
wives  embroider  for  him.  Look  at  my  marama ; 
it  was  presented  to  me  by  a  Turkish  lady_,  who 
embroidered  it  herself;"  and  the  young  Servian 
handed  it  to  me.  I  was  astonished  at  the  beauty 
of  the  work ;  it  consisted  of  a  piece  of  blue  muslin_, 
covered  with  the  most  delicate  spangles  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  minutely  embroidered  in  patterns 
with  white,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  silk. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  if  these  Turkish  ladies  are  al- 
ways, at  their  own  homes,  invisible  to  strangers  of 
the  other  sex,  there  is  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  endeavour  to  see  something  of  them  when 
we  meet  them  abroad."  In  truth,  my  imagination, 
previously  excited  by  the  wonderful  harem  adven- 
tures which  abound  in  the  narratives  of  our  tour- 
ists, was  still  more  aroused  by  what  my  yomig 
companion  had  just  told  me. 

''\  recommend  you  to  attempt  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  answered  the  Gospodiena ;  "  you  might  easily 
get  into  trouble.  A  case  occurred  lately,  in  which 
an  Austrian  gentleman,  who  insisted  on  looking 
at  the  face  of  a  Turkish  woman  whom  he  met  in 
the  street,  nearly  lost  his  life.  The  woman  shrieked 
out  for  help,  and  had  not  some  Servians  fortu- 
nately Ibeen  present,  I  believe  the  Turks  would  have 
murdered  him." 
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I  had  no  intention  of  following  the  dangerous 
example  of  my  countryman^  and  risking  my  life  for 
a  momentary  peep  at  a  Turkish  beauty;  still  I 
thought  of  accomplishing  by  stratagem  what  I 
dared  not  attempt  publicly.  I  accordingly  quickened 
my  steps,  which,  being  remarked  by  the  fair  Turks, 
caused  them  to  slacken  their  speed  and  to  bury 
themselves  still  deeper  in  their  outward  garments. 
I  soon  overtook  them,  and,  to  put  them  off  their 
guard,  passed  on  without  taking  any  notice  of  them. 
I  turned  down  a  narrow  street,  and  concealing 
myself  behind  some  thick  bushes,  where  I  could 
see  and  not  be  seen,  I  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
ladies.  My  young  Servian  friend  was  obliged  to 
join  in  the  stratagem.  The  women  gradually  drew 
near:  the  heat  was  oppressive,  and  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirred;  not  fearing  a  surprise,  they  had 
loosened  their  garments,  and  drawn  back  the  white 
cloths  from  their  faces.  I  cast  a  rapid  and  piercing 
glance  over  the  little  troop.  Alas  for  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes,  the  mockery  of  curiosity !  Wherever 
I  looked,  I  saw  only  old  and  withered  faces, — shri- 
velled Moors  with  dazzling  white  teeth  and  yellow 
hands,  or  pale  faces,  either  old  and  furrowed,  or, 
if  young,  utterly  faded, — with  not  a  trace  of  the 
bloom  of  youth  on  any  of  them.  Unconsciously 
I  allowed  an  exclamation  of  disappointment  to 
escape  me. 

"  Your  stratagem  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble,'' 
remarked  my  companion  a  little  maliciously,  as  we 
were  about  to  emerge  from  our  ambush. 
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All  at  once  we  were  startled  by  a  crashing  sound 
in  the  bushes.  The  young  girl  sprang  back  in 
terror ;  at  our  feet  lay  a  large  stone^  which_,  had  it 
struck  the  head  at  which  it  was  aimed_,  would  have 
eased  it  for  ever  from  all  trouble ;  a  second  and  a 
tliird  followed :  the  Turkish  women  had  discovered 
us_,  and_,  enraged  that  a  Giaour  should  so  cunningly 
have  gained  a  sight  of  their  charms,  had  torn  up 
from  the  street  the  largest  stones  they  could  find, 
and  in  Turkish  fashion  rewarded  the  stranger  for 
his  delicate  attention.  An  indescribable  howl, 
which  served  as  a  running  accompaniment  to  the 
stoning,  alarmed  me,  lest  I  should  meet  with  the 
fate  from  which  the  Austrian  had  been  happily 
saved.  I  decided  on  getting  out  of  range  of  the 
missiles  as  fast  as  possible,  and  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Milostiva  Gospa,  who  spoke  Turkish 
extremely  well.  Fortunately  she  and  her  party 
arrived  sooner  than  a  Turkish  smith,  whom  I  saw 
coming  up  as  fast  as  he  could,  hammer  in  hand, 
and  attended  by  three  Cyclops,  to  avenge  the  out- 
rage on  his  countrywomen. 

The  lady  of  the  Gospodin  knew  how  to  pour  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters :  a  few  soft  words,  with  a 
present  in  money  to  the  smith,  and  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  Servian  ladies  of  their  embroidered 
maramas  to  the  fair  Turks,  whose  modesty  had 
been  so  greatly  offended,  induced  the  latter  to  de- 
clare their  honour  satisfied,  and,  what  was  more  to 
the  purpose,  to  leave  us  in  peace. 
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"  You  may  think  yourself  very  lucky/^  said  the 
Gospa,  "to  escape  thus  easily.  Another  time,  if 
you  should  wish  to  see  Turkish  women,  you  must 
manage  differently;  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  some 
suppose,  and  by  no  means  requires  one  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  stoned  to  death.  They  are  only  so 
shy  when  they  get  old,  or  when  many  of  them  are 
together,  for  they  are  afraid  of  each  other :  when 
alone,  they  take  the  matter  more  coolly." 

A  few  minutes  after  this  adventure  we  arrived 
at  one  of  the  many  Djamias  of  the  Dortjols.  The 
courtyard  was  laid  out  as  a  garden,  tolerably  well 
arranged  and  prettily  planted;  and  on  the  turf, 
imder  the  shade  of  jasmine-trees,  a  number  of 
Turks,  old  and  young,  were  lying  about,  smoking 
their  tchibouks  and  chatting,  until  the  Muezzin 
should  announce  from  the  minaret  the  hour  of 
prayer. 

"Komschiah!"  cried  a  familiar  voice,  which, 
without  seeing  the  speaker,  I  at  once  recognized. 
A  little  man,  dressed  in  a  crimson  Friday^ s  dress 
richly  laced  with  gold,  sprang  from  a  reclining  po- 
sition on  the  grass,  and  came  forward  with  friendly 
greetings.  This  individual,  who,  from  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  attire,  might  have  passed  for  a  Pasha 
of  Macedonia  or  Bulgaria,  was  no  other  than  my 
friend  Hassan,  the  pipe-maker,  whose  sole  occupa- 
tion during  the  rest  of  the  week  was  to  press  with 
his  dirty  hands  red  clay  into  leaden  moulds. 

^^What  brings  you  to  our  Djamia?"  inquired 
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the  Liilecljiah.  "Are  you  going  to  turn  Turk, — 
and  that  pretty  girl  with  you  ?  I  tell  you  what, 
Komschiah,  you  would  not  make  a  bad  Moslem : 
you  are  learned,  and  might  become  a  Dervish  or  a 
Mufti,  or  perhaps  Hetjim-Bashi  to  the  Nizam  of 
the  Sultan ;  and  your  friend  there  would  make  the 
prettiest  Pashitza  I  ever  saw/^ 

"  Let  him  alone  V  growled  a  deep  bass  voice, 
which  could  belong  to  no  one  but  the  cobbler 
Youssuf ;  "  it  is  easier  to  make  a  new  shoe  out  of 
a  tattered  slipper,  than  a  thorough- going  honest 
Moslem  out  of  one  who  has  not  been  born  in 
Islam.  Not  one  of  the  foreigners  have  sworn 
by  the  Koran  because  they  thought  it  the  best, 
but  because  Turkish  gold  weighs  heavier,  and  is 
more  easily  earned,  than  Swabian  banknotes/^ 

I  disavowed  all  intention  of  becoming  a  convert 
to  Islamism,  and  said  I  had  been  led  hither  by 
curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  see  how  the  children  of 
Osman  and  Seljuk  worship  that  one  God  whose 
only  Prophet  was  Mahomet, — that  Mahomet  who 
fled  from  Medina,  and  whose  light  has  never  since 
been  extinguished,  although  he  has  long  lain  buried 
in  a  coffin  of  brass  at  Mecca. 

"You  are  free  to  do  so,'^  replied  Hassan,  who 
seemed  astonished  at  my  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Koran. 

"  I  will  lead  you  in  myself,^^  rejoined  the  cobbler; 
"  although  you  will  never  be  a  true  Turk,  yet  you 
know  all  that  a  Turk  should  know,  and  are  worthy 
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to  see  how  the  true  servants  of  Allah  worship 
him." 

"A  ray  of  light  may  descend  on  you,"  put  in 
Hassan,  smiling. 

^'  He  is  past  all  hope  of  that,"  said  Youssuf ; 
"the  true  light  falls  only  on  those  who  do  not 
persuade  themselves  that  they  are  wise :  but  a 
hankering  after  knowledge  is  the  great  sin  of  the 
Swabians.  I  should  recommend  you  however  to 
leave  your  women  outside ;  the  temple  of  Allah  was 
not  built  for  women,  who  have  been  created  only 
to  disturb  one's  mind.  Harkye,  Master  Hassan, 
do  you  take  them  behind  the  Djamia  to  our  women, 
whilst  I  conduct  our  guest  into  the  porch  of  the 
mosque." 

Master  Hassan  complied  with  his  instructions. 
I  bade  a  temporary  adieu  to  the  Milostiva  Gospa 
and  my  fair  companion,  and  accompanied  the 
cobbler  into  the  mosque. 

We  entered  a  room,  around  which  some  twenty 
Turks  were  sitting,  smoking  and  silent.  One  of 
them,  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  matted 
beard  and  face  marked  with  smallpox,  appeared  to 
be  the  master  of  the  house, — at  least  it  was  he  who 
received  us.  After  conversing  a  short  time  with 
Youssuf  in  a  whisper,  he  bade  me  welcome,  making 
a  place  for  me  beside  him,  and  presenting  me  with 
a  pipe.  He  wore  a  white  pointed  tui'ban,  and 
was  wrapped  in  a  dark  green  kaftan.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  he  was  the  Superior  of  the  Dervishes. 
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"  Shall  I T'  said  the  young  Turk  who  handed 
me  the  pipe^  appealing  to  the  master  of  the  house 
and  looking  down  at  my  boots. 

He  of  the  pointed  turban  nodded  assent;  and 
before  I  could  answer,  the  feUow  had  caught  hold 
of  my  feet,  and  was  tugging  away  with  might  and 
main  to  disencumber  me  of  my  boots.  This  was 
not  so  easy  as  he  imagined,  and  far  from  agree- 
able to  me :  it  requires  some  practice,  and  no  little 
adroitness,  to  haul  a  pair  of  tight  boots  from  the 
feet  of  a  man  seated  on  a  floor  well  strewn  with 
sand,  and  presenting  no  point  d'appui.  After  some 
labour  however  he  succeeded,  and  I  was  reduced 
to  a  proper  condition  for  entering  a  mosque. 

This  feat  accomplished,  the  Superior  rose  from 
his  seat,  his  example  being  followed  by  all  present : 
our  pipes  were  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
our  shoes  thrust  into  another,  and  we  prepared  to 
enter  the  place  for  worship,  which  was  separated 
only  by  a  small  chamber  from  the  apartment  of 
the  Dervishes. 

In  extent  the  Djamia  was  nothing  more  than 
a  tolerably  large  and  lofty  room;  the  walls  were 
painted  all  round  with  innumerable  green  strokes, 
which  were  evidently  intended  by  the  artist  to  re- 
present trees  and  bushes ;  a  niche  in  the  wall,  fa- 
cing the  entrance,  was  somewhat  more  elaborately 
ornamented,  and  contained  a  burning  lamp.  Some 
Turks  had  already  taken  up  their  position  on  the 
floor,  upon  sheepskins  and  blankets,  forming  a  wide 
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circle ;  and  new  comers  squatted  down  beside  them, 
tucking  their  feet  under  their  bodies.  The  pock- 
marked Turk  took  his  place  under  the  niche,  and 
the  penitential  performances  began. 

Dependence  on  a  higher  Being,  the  recognition 
of  his  illimitable  power,  fear  of  having  broken  his 
laws,  and  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  abase- 
ment, are  doctrines  inseparable  from  all  human 
forms  of  religion.  One  faith  enjoins  fasting,  an- 
other mortification ;  the  worshiper  of  the  fire-spirit 
on  a  barren  island  in  the  wide  ocean,  thinks  he 
is  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  his  God  when  he  tor- 
tures his  body  in  a  bed  of  nettles ;  the  wild  Indian 
imagines  he  propitiates  his  Deity  by  cleaving  his 
hand  from  his  arm.  Of  all  religions,  Mohamme- 
danism is  certainly  not  one  which  inculcates  the 
belief  that  man  renders  a  nobler  and  more  welcome 
homage  to  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  enjoyment  of 
life  in  its  highest  and  purest  pleasures,  than  by  the 
wilful  sacrifice  of  its  happiness.  I  must  say  that 
the  sight  of  these  thirty  or  forty  Turks,  at  their 
penance  on  the  floor  of  the  Djamia,  was  to  me 
most  painful  and  repulsive,  exemplifying  as  it  did 
the  baseness  and  degradation  of  the  worshipers, 
who  thought  to  honour  the  Almighty  by  grovelling 
on  the  earth  before  Him,  rather  than  by  a  reve- 
rential admiration  of  the  beauty  and  power  which 
are  manifest  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest 
of  His  works.  Deep  sadness  came  over  me,  when 
I  thought  of  the  ideas  such  men  must  have  formed 
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of  the  Infinite  Being  whom  they  meant  to  propi- 
tiate by  such  penance. 

The  chief  Dernsh  shook  his  head  from  side  to 
side_,  drawled  out  a  Turkish  prayer,  in  that  nasal 
twang  and  modulation  chiefly  to  be  remarked  in 
the  Jews,  and  then  called  loudly  upon  Allah.  The 
whole  congregation  then  began  to  sing  out  the 
words  "^  El  Allah  !  il  Allah  ! "  with  a  peculiar  into- 
nation, laying  the  stress  always  upon  the  words  el 
and  il.  They  uttered  these  words  about  a  hundred 
times,  slowly  and  in  a  deep  voice,  then  gradually 
increasing  in  rapidity  and  chromatic  gradation, 
until  they  reached  a  point,  both  in  speed  of  utte- 
rance and  shrillness  of  voice,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  surpassed.  They  accompanied  these  ex- 
clamations with  a  rolling,  not  of  the  head  alone, 
but  of  the  whole  body,  growing  more  and  more 
rapid,  until  it  produced  dizziness.  When  the  final 
'^El  Allah!  il  Allah!"  was  shrieked  out,  they  feU 
down  exhausted,  their  voices  sinking  suddenly  from 
the  highest  tones  to  the  lowest  murmur.  Nume- 
rous supplications  of  a  similar  kind  were  uttered 
by  the  Superior,  with  regularly  increasing  rapidity, 
elevation  of  tone,  and  bodily  action,  differing  only 
from  the  first  in  greater  exertion  and  quicker  move- 
ment. At  last,  their  faces  pale  and  haggard,  and 
their  bodies  reeking  with  perspiration,  they  began 
to  strike  the  ground  with  their  foreheads,  and  to 
beat  each  other  frantically  with  their  clenched 
fists ;  then  I  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  hur- 
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ried  from  the  Djamia  into  the  apartment  of  the 
Dervishes ;  I  could  not  bear,  from  mere  curiosity, 
to  witness  such  an  exhibition  of  fanaticism  and 
self-abasement. 

A  continued  shrieking  resounded  through  the 
building,  followed  by  a  suppressed  murmur  or 
whine,  like  the  groans  of  a  slave  under  his  master's 
lash.  This  gradually  yielded  to  a  shrill  wailing 
chant,  as  of  atonement,  and  finally  the  song  alone 
was  heard.  The  penitential  service  was  now  over : 
the  penitents  rose  and  left  the  Djamia;  pale  and 
exhausted,  but  with  countenances  expressive  of  per- 
fect repose,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb 
their  equanimity. 

"Well,  Komschiah,  would  you  not  like  to  be- 
come a  Turk?"  asked  Master  Hassan  with  an  air 
of  profound  self-satisfaction;  and  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that,  in  shrieking  and  swaying 
his  body,  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
Instead  of  answering  him,  I  begged  he  would  take 
me  at  once  to  the  ladies. 

"  I  see,  Komschiah,"  said  the  Turk,  "  you  are 
not  fit  to  be  a  Moslem,  or  you  would  understand 
that  I  cannot  take  you  to  a  place  where  women 
are  assembled,  the  moment  I  have  completed  my 
hour  of  penance.  You,  Moseh,  bring  the  Efiendi's 
ladies  from  the  garden." 

Moseh,  who  had  been  all  this  time  asleep  on 
a  stone  bench  in  front  of  the  Djamia,  jumped  up 
and  went  in  search  of  the  Milostiva  Gospa  and 
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her  friends.  They  were  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the 
garden,  by  a  cupola  erected  over  a  natural  foun- 
tain, which  here  gushed  from  the  ground.  Every 
Turk,  on  leaving  the  Djamia,  went  to  drink  of  the 
water,  which  was  excellent,  and  was  believed  to 
possess  miraculous  qualities.  A  handsome  boy, 
about  thirteen,  served  it  in  a  copper  bowl  to  all 
comers,  who  invariably  repeated  a  verse  from  the 
Koran  before  drinking.  At  a  signal  from  the  head 
Dervish,  some  of  the  water  was  handed  to  us,  and 
we  then  departed. 

After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  I  observed  a 
marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  people 
we  met.  The  women  and  girls  were  dressed  in 
Servian  style,  but  some  wore  silk  handkerchiefs 
round  the  fez,  apparently  to  conceal  their  hair; 
whilst  others  had  their  hair  ornamented  with  gold 
coins,  as  if  to  display  their  wealth.  The  men  wore 
a  long  dark-coloured  kaftan,  different  from  that 
of  the  Turks,  a  striped  under-garment  reaching  to 
the  heels,  and  either  a  dark  cloth  cap,  a  turban, 
or  a  fez. 

'^  We  are  now  in  the  Jalia,"  remarked  my  con- 
ductress,— "  the  part  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the 
Jews.^^ 

A  pretty  brown  face,  with  sparkling  black  eyes 
peeping  from  a  mass  of  ebony  hair,  nodded  to  us 
from  one  of  the  windows.  The  head,  which  plainly 
evidenced  its  descent  from  one  of  the  Patriarchs, 
was  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  its  beauty  was 
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greatly  set  off  by  a  costly  little  red  fez,  ornamented 
with  five  rows  of  double  ducats ;  there  was  also  a 
weighty  necklace  of  gold  coins  round  the  maiden^s 
neck. 

"  She  is  a  Jewish  bride/*  said  my  companion. 

"  The  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Isaac/*  added  the 
Milostiva  Gospa. 

The  young  bride  appeared  at  the  door,  and, 
having  kissed  my  companion,  invited  us  to  enter. 

The  Jews  in  Belgrade,  as  throughout  Turkey, 
separate  themselves  entirely  from  their  fellow  Is- 
raelites in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  consider 
themselves  a  distinct  race.  The  "  German  Jews," 
as  they  term  their  European  brethren,  are  not  suf- 
ficiently strict  in  their  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  to  be  recognized  by  them  as  genuine  descend- 
ants of  Israel ;  they  regard  them  as  semi-apostates, 
and  avoid  forming  any  ties  of  relationship  with 
them.  The  Turkish  or  "Frankish**  Jews,  as  they 
call  themselves,  observe  the  Sabbaths  and  festivals, 
and  the  minutest  of  the  Levitical  ceremonies,  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  resist  reformation  in 
the  most  trivial  matters.  Their  language  is  a  sort 
of  Spanish  jargon,  which,  in  their  commercial 
dealings,  they  write  in  Hebrew  characters.  In 
the  Hebrew  language,  which  they  pronounce  differ- 
ently from  the  German  Jews,  they  are  mostly  well 
versed;  but  they  have  neither  scientific  knowledge, 
nor  any  ambition  to  acquire  learning,  except  such 
as  relates  to  the  Bible  or  the  Talmud.     The  boys 
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are  brouglit  up  to  trade,  and  the  girls  to  household 
work ;  both  are  early  betrothed  and  married. 

The  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Isaac  was  about 
thirteen,  tall  and  slender,  brune,  rather  childish  in 
appearance,  with  eyes  expressive  of  good-humourj 
but  unintellectual.  She  introduced  us  into  the 
'^  great  room,^'  where  the  mistress  of  the  house^ 
seated  on  a  low  ottoman  and  surrounded  by  the 
sisters  of  the  bride,  was  giving  orders  to  her  maids. 
It  was  Friday  afternoon,  and  everything  was  pre- 
pared for  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath: 
fresh  wicks  lay  ready  for  lighting  on  the  branches 
of  the  brass  lamps,  and  tables  and  presses  were 
covered  with  clean  cloths.  The  good  lady  bore 
on  her  head,  breast,  and  wrists,  a  small  fortune  in 
ducats;  the  children  were  in  their  gay  Sabbath 
dresses. 

"We  hear  that  your  eldest  daughter  is  be- 
trothed," said  the  Milostiva  Gospa;  "we  have 
taken  this  opportunity  of  offering  our  hearty  good 
wishes." 

"  What  can  we  do  ? "  replied  the  Jewess :  "  the 
girl  is  past  thirteen;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

"  And  who  is  the  bridegroom  ?  " 

"  Ben  Rastali,  the  Jew." 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  he  is  a  rich  man,"  said  the 
Milostiva  Gospa ;  "  you  will  have  to  give  a  pretty 
good  dowry." 

"  We  shall  do  what  poor  folks  like  us  can,"  said 
the  Jewess:  "we  intend  to  give  our  Rachel  two 
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thousand  ducats,  full  weight,  without  reckoning 
those  she  wears.  More  than  that  we  cannot  spare ; 
we  have  other  children,  you  know,  to  provide  for/' 

The  door  opened,  and  a  young  man  entered, 
bearing  a  flat  silver  dish  filled  with  pastry.  He 
bowed  slightly,  then  went  straight  to  the  bride, 
kissed  her,  and  placed  the  dish  at  her  feet.  The 
girl  took  it  up,  blushing  deeply;  and  the  Jew, 
kissing  her  again,  left  the  room  without  having 
uttered  a  word. 

^^He  has  visited  us,"  said  the  mother  of  the 
bride,  "once  a  week  since  their  betrothal.  He 
always  comes  just  before  the  Sabbath,  kisses  his 
bride,  and  lays  at  her  feet  some  pastry  which  his 
mother  has  made,  that  the  girl  may  think  of  him 
all  the  week.  He  must  repeat  this  from  Friday  to 
Friday  for  a  year,  before  he  can  take  her  home  as 
his  wife.  That  is  the  way,  amongst  us,  in  which 
bridegroom  and  bride  must  conduct  themselves." 

This  method  of  wooing,  however  romantic,  did 
not  seem  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Gospodiena; 
she  took  her  young  Jewish  friend  aside,  and  I  over- 
heard her  advocating,  in  a  lively  manner,  that  sy- 
stem of  love-making  in  which  the  heart  and  lips 
are  allowed  free  intercourse.  The  young  Jewess 
did  not  seem  at  all  disinclined  to  the  arguments  of 
her  friend,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  her  con- 
version might  have  been  accomplished,  had  not  our 
visit  been  terminated  by  the  shrill  call  of  an  old 
Jew,  who  appeared  at  the  window. 
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"  It  is  time  to  light  the  lamps/'  said  the  Jewess ; 
"  our  Shamas  (servant  of  the  synagogue)  has  just 
given  us  notice." 

"We  will  not  disturb  their  religious  observances/' 
said  the  Milostiva  Gospa  to  me ;  "  in  Belgrade  we 
have  three  Sabbaths  every  week :  the  Turks  keep 
theirs  on  Friday,  the  Jews  on  Saturday,  and  the 
Christians  on  Sunday." 

We  took  leave  of  our  Hebrew  acquaintances^, 
and  after  a  short  walk  I  found  myself  again  in  the 

dining-room  of   Gospodin  G .     Nothing  had 

changed  since  I  left  it :  the  Gospodin  sat  smiling 
at  the  table,  the  Priest  showed  no  traces  of  his 
morning's  disappointment,  the  Captain  seemed  still 
to  have  stowage  for  another  bottle,  and  the  other 
two  guests  looked  like  those  heroes  celebrated  in 
song,— 

"  Who  sat  quaffing  red  wine  so  long  and  so  bold, 
Till  the  whites  of  their  eyes  were  yellow  as  gold, 
And  the  tears  o'er  their  flush' d  cheeks  downward  roU'd." 

Thus  ended  my  short  but  pleasant  visit  to  the 
renowned  city  of  Belgrade. 


THE    END. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  following  pages  were  translated,  in  1850,  from 
a  narrative  given  to  me  by  a  young  Hungarian 
soldier,  who  succeeded  in  finding  his  way  to  the 
West  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  general  dispersion 
of  the  Emigrants.  For  many  reasons  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  publish  his  name,  which  indeed  is 
unnecessary,  as  the  incidents  related  are  rather  of 
romantic  than  historical  interest;  they  are  how- 
ever perfectly  authentic.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
little  volume  wiU  be  read  with  pleasure  now,  be- 
cause it  describes  with  animation  and  naivete  the 
circumstances  which  attended  the  emigration  from 
Hungary  into  Turkey  of  that  small  body  of  men, 
who  had  previously  rendered  themselves  and  their 
respective  countries  illustrious  by  so  much  gal- 
lantry, and  who  have  since  been  the  subject  of  so 
many  discussions,  diplomatic  and  other. 

Bayle  St.  John. 

Paeis, 
September,  1853. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  war  of  independence  in  Hungary  had  lasted, 
with  various  success,  until  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, 1849.  All  Europe,  actuated  by  conflicting 
sentiments,  remained  in  suspense,  watching  this 
struggle — universally  admitted  to  be  glorious — of  a 
small  nation,  without  allies  and  without  resources, 
except  those  which  it  found  in  its  own  heroism, 
against  two  mighty  empires.  For  a  time  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  contest  would  be  maintained  until 
the  rigorous  season  began  to  fight  on  our  side ;  and 
that  both  Austrians  and  Russians  would  retire, 
foiled  and  baffled,  to  their  winter-quarters.  The 
brilliant  manoeuvres  of  the  generals  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Hungary,  and  the  magnificent  qualities  of 
the  troops  under  their  command,  seemed  to  justify 
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this  expectation :  but  alas !  the  catastrophe  was 
approaching  with  dramatic  rapidity ;  internal  dis- 
sensions came  in  aid  of  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
the  enemy,  and  already  doubt  and  despair  began 
to  creep  into  all  men^s  minds. 

There  are  two  fatal  days  in  the  history  of  this 
unhappy  country, — the  9th  and  the  13th  of  August, 
1849.  Of  the  first  it  is  possible  to  speak  without 
shame ;  and  the  second,  perhaps,  may  derive  some 
semblance  of  excuse  from  the  first. 

On  the  9th,  towards  mid-day,  the  two  armies, 
Austrian  and  Hungarian,  met  near  Temeswar. 
The  former,  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  was  under 
the  command  of  a  man  more  celebrated  as  an 
executioner  than  as  a  general, — Haynau.  Field- 
Marshal  Lieutenant  Bem,  who  had  arrived  from 
Transylvania  for  the  purpose,  directed  the  oppo- 
sing force.  It  was  a  battle  of  artillery,  interrupted 
by  occasional  charges  of  cavalry.  Our  army — it 
is  useless  to  conceal  the  fact — had  been  partially 
demoralized  for  some  time;  yet  there  was  good 
material  still  left,  and  one  trait  will  paint  the  pic- 
turesque character  of  these  contests.  A  cloud  of 
cavalry  was  about  to  sweep  towards  the  Austrian 
batteries,  when  a  solitary  hussar  rode  out,  as  if 
inspired,  before  the  ranks,  and,  Hfting  up  his 
sword  and  eyes  to  heaven,  cried  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  O  God  !  if  it  be  not  thy  pleasure  to  fight  on  our 
side,  well ;  but  do  not  give  succour  to  the  enemy ; 
remain  sitting  aloft  on  thy  holy  throne,  quiet  and 
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motionless,  and  thou  shalt  see  how  thy  Hunga- 
rians will  do  battle  in  their  own  cause  \" 

At  an  earlier  period  of  the  war  this  strange 
prayer  might  have  so  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  hussars,  as  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day ; 
but,  as  it  was,  it  awakened  only  a  partial  echo. 
The  faith  of  many  had  grown  cold;  hope,  and  the 
enthusiasm  it  begets,  had  begun  to  die  away ;  less 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  spontaneous  impulses 
of  the  men, — more  depended  on  the  scientific  ma- 
noeu\Tes  of  the  general. 

The  system  of  Napoleon,  followed  by  Bem — the 
concentration  of  columns — would  perhaps  have 
proved  successful  on  this  occasion,  as  it  had  so 
often  done  in  Transylvania,  had  the  ground  been 
less  unfavourable  and  ammunition  more  abundant. 
But  when  to  these  deficiencies  were  added  the  de- 
moralization of  the  army,  and  the  vast  superiority 
in  numbers  possessed  by  the  enemy,  little  could 
be  expected  but  a  glorious  defeat.  Bem,  knowing 
the  importance  of  the  day,  left  nothing  undone  on 
his  part,  and  displayed  the  whole  magnificence  of  his 
resources.  With  admirable  coolness,  he  seemed 
to  be  everywhere  at  each  critical  moment,  yet  with- 
out any  appearance  of  hurry.  His  energy  dis- 
played itself  wonderfully ;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  observed  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  he  not 
only  directed  the  necessary  evolutions  and  gave 
the  minutest  orders,  but  frequently  fired  off  the 
cannon  with  his  own  hands.     Generally  speaking. 
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he  sat  amidst  the  iron  shower  that  rattled  by,  calm 
and  tranquil,  upon  his  horse,  which  seemed  to  par- 
take in  some  degree  the  character  of  its  master ; 
and  those  who  were  near  him  say,  that  a  grenade 
falling  three  paces  off  was  not  observed  by  him, 
but  that  the  animal  turned  its  head,  understood 
the  danger,  and  moved  aside  sufficiently  to  place 
itself  and  its  master  in  safety.  From  time  to  time 
the  veteran  general  would  raise  one  of  his  hands 
(the  other  was  in  a  sling)  to  his  right  temple,  to 
wipe  away  the  blood  of  a  wound,  mixed  with  per- 
spiration, that  would  have  obscured  his  vision;  yet 
he  gave  no  other  sign  of  knowing  that  he  was  hurt : 
his  whole  mind  was  bent  on  the  result  of  this 
important  day.  But  it  was  a  hopeless  affair  :  the 
odds  of  all  kinds  were  too  great ;  and,  as  twilight 
thickened,  the  order  for  retreat  was  reluctantly 
given,  and  the  retreat  soon  became  a  rout.  A  wild 
panic  ran  through  the  ranks ;  every  one  seemed  to 
fear  the  fate  of  the  hindmost;  some  threw  away 
their  arms,  and  when  night  fell  that  brilliant  army 
was  dissolved  into  a  rushing  crowd. 

Let  who  will  claim  glory  for  this  victory.  I  know 
that  ifs  and  suppositions  are  considered  in  bad 
taste  on  such  an  occasion;  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  regret  that  Bem  had  not  many  such 
officers  to  execute  his  commands  as  the  English 
General  Guy  on;  and  to  call  to  mind  how,  at  the 
battle  of  Tyrnau,  that  true  soldier  played  his 
part.     He  had  received  orders  from  Gorgei  to  hold 
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a  certain  position  to  his  very  last  man ;  and  with 
real  Biitish  resolution  he  kept  his  ground  for  two 
hours,  when,  according  to  the  laws  of  strategy,  he 
ought  to  have  been  driven  back,  or  overwhelmed 
in  ten  minutes.  True,  his  battalion  melted  away 
to  a  quarter  of  its  strength ;  the  slaughter  was  tre- 
mendous; the  flag  went  down  several  times,  but, 
when  one  hand  unlocked,  another  grasped  it,  mitil 
it  fell  in  the  blood- streaming  streets,  and  the  three 
colours  were  blended  in  one  vast  mass  of  red.  At 
Branisko  Guyon  displayed  the  same  energy :  when 
the  storming  of  the  hill  was  decided,  he  rode  up  to 
some  lagging  officers,  and  cried,  in  bad  German, 
"  Before  the  flag,  gentlemen !  if  so,  the  men  will 
follow ;  if  not — "  and  he  showed  them  the  loaded 
pistols  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  By  his  orders 
the  cannon,  charged  with  grape-shot,  were  placed 
behind  the  infantry,  who  were  told  that  in  case 
of  hesitation  they  would  be  fired  upon.  Men  who 
know  how  to  act  thus  at  the  critical  moment, 
make  the  fortune  of  the  general  whose  plans  they 
execute ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  one  brigade  to 
be  80  commanded"^. 

*  One  of  the  heroes  of  the  Battle  of  Temeswar  was  Colonel 
Ilinski.  With  incredible  braveiy  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
enemy,  and  was  always  found  at  the  head  of  a  charge.  Tliree 
times  he  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  as  often  did  he  go 
and  buy  another  from  the  peasants,  and  return  to  his  post.  It 
was  he  who,  when  the  retreat  took  place,  was  last  in  the  field ;  he 
coll^x-tcd  the  stragglers  and  the  wounded;  he  checked  the  head- 
long flight  of  some ;  he  brought  off  the  cannon  and  the  baggage- 
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A  natural  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  battle 
was  the  immediate  surrender  of  Temeswar,  a  most 
important  centre  of  operations  for  the  Austrians. 
The  investment  of  Arad  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Our  cause  now  began  to  look  gloomy  in- 
deed. From  Szegedin  to  Temeswar  we  had  lost 
about  thirty  cannons  and  some  eight  thousand 
men;  an  equal  number  perhaps  escaped  to  the 
mountains^  throwing  down  their  arms^  and  making 
all  haste  to  disperse  and  escape  from  the  cruel 
hounds  that  pursued  them.  Bem^  with  the  debris 
of  his  army,  fell  back  upon  Lugosz,  not  being  able 
to  effect  a  junction  with    Gorgei.     Indeed   that 

waggons,  the  drivers  of  which  showed  intentions  of  lagging,  and 
drove  them  in  the  direction  of  Lugosz. 

Colonel  Count  Ilinski,  a  Pole  by  birth,  was  already  regarded! 
a  distinguished  officer  in  1831.     After  the  fall  of  his  unhappj 
country  he  emigrated,   first  to  England  and  then  to  France;! 
but  he  was  not  made  for  the  effeminate  amusements  of  civilized] 
Hfe,  and  panting  after  glory  he  started  for  Circassia,  where,  by] 
the  side  of  Shamil  Bey,  he  performed  prodigious  feats  of  valourj 
against  his  natural  enemies  the  Eussians.     Quitting  Shamil  hej 
went  to  Turkey,  where,  on  his  embracing  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, he  entered  into  the  service.     In  1849  he  came  to  Tran- 
sylvania, to  engage  in  the  war  of  independence,  with  the  same] 
political  views  as  the  rest  of  his  coimtrymen,  and  had  several] 
times  the  good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  General  Bem.     His] 
name  will  recur  more  than  once  in  the  following  pages ;  but  in] 
order  completely  to  exemphfy  the  adventurous  existence  which  | 
the  exiled  soldiers  of  Uberty  lead  in  these  days,  I  may  at  once] 
mention  that  Colonel  Ihnski,  under  the  name  of  Iskander  Bey,  j 
is  now  colonel  of  cuirassiers  in  the  Turkish  service  in  Bosnia. 
We  may  be  svire  that  if  any  other  opportunity  of  distinguishing  i 
himself  in  the  good  cause  be  afforded,  he  will  not  be  foundj 
wanting. 
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general,  in  whom  the  spreading  discouragement  and 
faint-heartedness  found   a  fitting   representativey 
was  at  that  moment  meditating  his  famous  deser- 
tion of  the  country^  s  cause,  and  did  not  operate  to 
effect  this  junction.     He  arrived  on  the  9th  before 
Arad ;  but  the  battle  which  he  offered  on  the  10th 
had  no  reference  to  a  combined  system  of  opera- 
tions :  he  merely  sought  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  last   parting  blow  to  his   inveterate  enemies, 
the  Austrians,  stationed  before  New  Arad,  before 
surrendering  to  the  Russians.     The  challenge  not 
being  accepted,  he  retired  on  Kadna  in  order  to 
pass  the  Maros;  but  finding  Lippa,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  occupied,  he  drew  off"  to  Vilagos,  where 
he  closed  a  glorious  career  in  the  most  inglorious 
manner.     If  his  sole  object  was  to  ruin  Kossuth, 
he  miserably  failed ;  he  himself  was  his  first  vic- 
tim ;  for,  as  long  as  the  history  of  Hungary  is  re- 
membered by  its  people,  mothers  will  teach  their 
babes  to  pray  for  Kossuth  Lajos,  and  fathers  will 
repeat  the  venerated  name  to  them;  whilst,  as 
Irany  has  prophesied,  "  Thou  Arthur  Gorgei,  who 
pleaded  thy  countrymen's  aspirations  after  tran- 
quillity as  thy  excuse,  will  be  cursed  by  those 
countrymen  for  the  tranquillity  thou  hast  given 
them.'' 

After  the  surrender  of  Arad,  the  last  army  of 
Hungary,  under  Bem,  retired  toward  Deva.  Kos- 
suth had  already  withdrawn  on  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Temeswar,  with  the  banknote-press,  to  Lugosz ; 
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and  the  author  of  these  pages^  being  temporarily 
incapacitated  for  active  service  by  a  wound  which 
he  had  received  some  days  previous,  arrived  at  the 
same  town,  in  command  of  the  retreating  hospital. 
His  stay  was  short :  in  a  few  hours  he  was  on  the 
road,  with  his  caravan  of  sick  and  wounded,  to 
Karansebes.  Having  thus  given  the  reader  a  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  position  of  affairs,  he  will  at  once 
enter  upon  a  personal  narrative  of  the  events  which 
succeeded. 


CHAPTER  11. 

The  road  I  had  to  follow  from  Lugosz  possessed 
a  character  unknown  in  Hungary,  being  bordered 
on  each  side  by  trees_,  forming  a  fine  avenue. 
During  our  ride  of  four  hours  we  passed  through 
only  two  or  three  small  and  wretched  villages, 
such  as  are  usually  met  with  on  the  military  fron- 
tiers. They  contrast  sadly  with  the  villages  of 
Germany  and  Hungary,  and  impart  a  poor  idea  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  panegyrists  of 
this  part  of  the  Austrian  military  system  will  ex- 
cuse me,  but  they  have  looked  at  only  one  side  of 
the  picture,  and  have  totally  forgotten  the  agricul- 
tural and  moral  results.  We  reached  in  good  time 
a  pretty  iron  bridge  thrown  across  a  small  river, 
and  leading  between  two  handsome  gardens  into 
the  to^vn,  which  is  clean  and  agreeable :  nearly  all 
the  houses  are  new,  but  some  few  are  built  in  a  very 
ancient  style,  derived  I  know  not  whence. 

The  town  of  Karansebes  boasts  a  large  square, 
which  would  not  discredit  a  capital  city,  adorned 
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in  the  centre  with  a  pyramid  covered  with  war- 
trophies  of  black  iron.  Around  this  are  the  Go- 
vernment-houses, the  Hospital,  the  Barracks,  the 
dwelling  of  the  President  of  the  Committee,  and 
others.  The  town  consists  of  three  straight  streets, 
and  is  altogether,  as  I  have  said,  very  agreeable  to 
the  eye;  but  the  appearance  of  its  inhabitants, 
their  morose  and  suUen  expression,  created  a  very 
different  impression.  This  however  was  not  their 
accustomed  aspect ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  were 
the  cause  of  the  ill-humour  of  these  worthy  folks ; 
for  Karansebes  is  one  of  the  chief  places  of  the 
lUyrian-Wallachian  military  frontier,  and  is  in- 
habited by  a  great  number  of  pensioned  officers 
with  their  families,  and  all  sorts  of  individuals  who 
have  served  under  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The 
mass  of  its  excellent  citizens,  moreover,  have  inhe- 
rited the  ideas  of  the  last  century,  born  in  tranquil- 
lity, unkno^vn  to  war,  with  habits  of  life  formed 
long  ago.  These  cast-iron  subjects  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  were  marvellously  put  out  by  our  arrival. 
It  was  no  wonder:  they  had  hitherto  lived  in  a 
perfect  hush  of  quietude ;  day  after  day  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  see,  parading  down  their  noise- 
less streets,  a  few  solemn  old  soldiers — their  noses 
indicating  the  horizon — in  their  respectable  grey- 
blue  coats,  with  red  wrist-  and  collar-bands,  a  three- 
cornered  hat  poised  proudly  on  their  heads,  a  small 
straight  sword  by  their  sides,  and  in  their  hands 
a  dignified  cane,  with  an  imposing  silver  knob  to 
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steady  their  paces,  as  they  marched  pompously 
along,  meditating  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  on  the  duration  of  which  their  pen- 
sions were  contingent.  Now  and  then  perhaps  a 
woman  would  glide  along,  hurrying  her  steps  in 
obedience  to  the  church  bell,  and  fearing  to  arrive 
too  late — her  chaplet  in  hand — to  pray  for  the 
young  king,  because  her  husband  or  father  had 
told  her  they  had  fought  by  the  side  of  his  family, 
and  had  won  a  cross  or  a  yellow  and  black  ribbon 
in  their  service. 

Such  was  life  in  the  streets  of  Karansebes  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Polish  and  Italian  legions, 
which  were  on  their  way  to  Orsowa,  on  the  Da- 
nube, to  be  ready  for  emigration  in  case  of  neces- 
sity^ ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  my  convoy  of  sick 
and  wounded.  I  can  in  some  respects  sympa- 
thize with  their  dismay.  As  the  long  file  of  carts 
entered  the  great  square,  the  noise  was  deafening 
and  painful.  The  wounded  men  cried  out  with 
hunger,  or  shrieked  with  pain ;  the  carriages  of  the 
officers  dashed  here  and  there ;  the  servants  shouted 
and  hustled  each  other  before  the  gates  of  the 
hotels,  from  the  windows  of  which  a  roar  of  voices 
proceeded.     The  good  people  of  Karansebes  mean- 

*  This  step  was  taken  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  Kos- 
suth, who,  in  a  letter  to  General  Bern,  observed  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Hungarians  to  employ  the  Polish  and  Italian  legions 
in  the  way  in  which  they  might  at  the  same  time  best  serve  the 
State,  and  yet  not  be  liable,  in  case  of  defeat,  to  be  transported  to 
Siberia. 
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while  did  their  best  to  increase  the  uproar,  by  re- 
fusing obstinately  to  give  the  slightest  assistance, 
thus  obliging  us  to  make  use  of  threats,  which  were 
not  spared.  Perhaps  their  backwardness  arose  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  we  paid  in  banknotes  of 
Hungary,  which  had  begun  to  be  a  little  discredited. 
However  this  may  be,  they  were  as  dogged  as 
mules,  whilst  we  were  no  less  resolved  to  be  well 
treated.  The  confusion,  the  hurry-scurry  of  the 
people,  and  the  occasional  wrangling,  lasted  until 
late  at  night,  when  at  length  the  town  began  gra- 
dually to  sink  into  repose. 

I  was  so  occupied  with  my  various  duties,  that  I 
had  no  time  to  learn  the  news  of  the  day,  although 
the  very  air  seemed  full  of  news.  However,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  I  heard  that  the  brigade  of 
Colonel  Lazar  had  arrived  in  its  retreat  from  Te- 
meswar  within  five  minutes  of  Karansebes,  and 
had  bivouacked  in  the  open  country.  Having  set 
things  pretty  well  to  rights,  I  went  out  in  that 
direction,  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  corps 
and  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers.  Sometime 
before,  the  importance  of  such  inquiries  would 
not  have  been  manifest;  but  a  vague  uneasiness 
had  fallen  upon  every  one,  indeed  more  than  the 
late  defeat  warranted.  The  result  therefore  was 
most  painful,  and,  though  every  drop  of  my  blood 
ran  warm  for  Hungary,  I  began  to  doubt  of  the 
future.  The  soldiers  had^not  received  their  pay 
for  three  weeks, — the  treasury  was  empty ;  the  food 
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they  could  procure  was  so  bad  that  many  began  to 
falter  from  mere  physical  weakness ;  the  continual 
fatigue  they  underwent — their  marches  by  night 
and  day — contributed  to  dispirit  them.     This  feel- 
ing of  discouragement  was  propagated  likewise  by 
drawing-room  officers,  who  had  entered  the  army 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  wearing  a  sword  and  a 
fine  uniform,   and  who  were  disgusted  with  the 
real  perils  and  privations  of  war.     I  cannot  ex- 
press the  emotion  I  felt  on  hearing  one  of  those 
popinjays  speak  thus  in   German  to  a  common 
soldier :  "  Is  it  not  horrible  to  be  kept  marching 
night  and  day,  and  to  be  starved  when  we  reach 
our  bivouac  ?"    My  blood  boiled,  and  my  temper 
got  the  upper  hand.     I  drew  him  aside,  and  said 
to  him,  "Sir,  I  ask  you,  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  bro- 
ther-officer— for  by  right  I  might  pass  my  sword 
through  your  body — under  what  delusion  was  it 
that  you  entered  the  military  service  ?"  The  answer 
I  received  was  as  follows  :  "  Sir,  I  have  neither  the 
honour  to  know  you  as  belonging  to  our  brigade, 
nor  even  as  an  officer,  nor  am  I  bound  to  give 
you  any  explanation."     The  tone  in  which  this 
speech  was  uttered  introduced  some  sad  presenti- 
ments into  my  mind  :  I  felt  that  he  had  not  spoken 
his  individual  opinion  alone.     The  character  of  the 
man  was  known  to  me.    I  replied,  "  You  are  happy, 
Sir,  that  we  are  unhappy:   under  other  circum- 
stances I  would  have  killed  you  on  the  spot,  that 
the  Hungarian  army  might  have  one  bad  officer 
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the  less,  and  that  you  might  not  wear  laurels 
which  you  do  not  deserve.  You  ai'e  fortunate  too 
in  not  belonging  to  my  brigade;  otherwise,  not 
even  our  misfortunes  should  have  saved  you." 

He  bowed  his  head  beneath  this  rebuke,  but  still 
with  a  self-satisfied  smile;  and  I,  having  learned 
what  I  wished,  and  more  indeed  than  I  cared  to 
know,  returned  sad  and  downcast  to  my  quarters. 
The  Hungarian  army  had  already  passed  the  period 
when  aU,  even  the  meanest,  were  inflamed  with  the 
glorious  poetry  of  patriotism.  Selfishness,  effemi- 
nacy, discouragement,  fear,  and  perhaps  viler  mo- 
tives, began  to  exert  their  sway  with  some.  It  was 
a  picture  of  human  life.  All  are  brave  and  gene- 
rous in  youth ;  the  ranks  of  virtue  thin  off"  with 
time ;  the  finer  natures  alone  remain  to  the  end.  ' 

Grief  and  fatigue  oppressed  me,  and  I  soon  sank 
into  a  troubled  sleep.  The  sun  was  already  high 
when  I  rose.  More  painful  news  still  awaited  me  : 
the  doctor  of  the  staff",  Gustave  Gral,  and  others, 
came  with  the  intelKgence  that  Gorgei — Arthur 
Gorgei — had  voluntarily  laid  down  his  arms  at 
Vilagos.  Belief  was  impossible.  Every  true  Hun- 
garian doubted;  but  a  dreadful  uneasiness  re- 
mained in  our  minds,  which  deepened  and  deepened 
as  officers  arrived  on  every  side,  repeating  and 
confirming  the  disastrous  intelligence.  Blow  upon 
blow !  as  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  it  was  now 
added  that  Kossuth,  who  had  placed  the  dictator- 
ship in  the  hands  of  Gorgei  only  a  few  days  be- 
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fore,  had  that  night,  whilst  I  slept,  passed  through 
Karansebes  as  a  private  individual  on  his  way  to 
Orsowa,  giving  all  up  for  lost,  and  preparing  to 
escape  into  Turkey.  It  was  like  a  fearful  dream. 
No  one  dared  to  credit  those  things :  we  tried  to 
laugh  them  off,  and  to  force  our  minds  back  into 
the  position  in  which  they  were  before  these  state- 
ments came  to  shake  and  startle  them. 

However,  I  for  one  could  give  little  heed  to  the 
routine  occupations  of  the  day,  and  I  had  scarcely 
begim  to  think  of  them  when  fresh  news  came 
pouring  in,  hot  and  fast,  to  revive  my  doubts  and 
rekindle  my  despair.  I  became*  excited  and  irri- 
tated ;  for  it  was  yet  impossible  to  give  up  all  hope 
— so  sudden  were  these  disasters — and  I  tried  to 
treat  every  unfavourable  report  as  a  falsehood,  the 
offspring  of  panic  and  treachery.  As  the  day  ad- 
vanced, fresh  arrivals  of  carts,  bearing  wounded  and 
sick  men,  chiefly  officers,  took  place :  it  was  a  re- 
gular caravan,  and  we  had  ample  leisure  to  observe 
the  unfavourable  side  of  war.  All  the  old  pen- 
sioners— such  at  least  as  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves— began  to  look  cheerful  and  happy, — a  sure 
sign  that  our  fortune  was  on  the  wane.  They  had 
taken  off  their  uniforms  on  our  arrival,  but  were 
already  burning  with  impatience  to  resume  them. 

I  went  to  bed  in  some  tranquillity,  although  it 
was  already  said  that  the  enemy  was  at  Lugosz,  in 
full  march  toward  us.  But  the  sounds  of  retreat, 
or  rather  of  flight,  the  rolling  of  carriages   and 
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carts,  the  trampling  of  horses,  the  hurried  tread  of 
men,  the  shouts  near  at  hand,  the  murmur  and 
buzz  afar  ofiP,  kept  me  awake  until  past  midnight. 
A  hundred  times  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  look  at  the  great  square,  filled  with  flitting 
forms,  aU  moving  in  one  direction ;  but  there  was 
nothing  new  to  learn,  as  it  seemed,  except  that 
we  were  the  victims  of  a  great  misfortune.  My 
cheeks  burned,  my  temples  throbbed.  I  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  resume  my  calmness ;  but  it  was 
in  the  greatest  anguish  of  spirit  that  I  feU  asleep 
a  second  time,  in  the  once  drowsy,  now  rumour- 
filled  and  agitated  town  of  Karansebes. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened 
by  the  doctor  of  the  hospital ;  and  the  first  words 
that  greeted  me  were  these :  "  What !  do  you  like- 
wise remain  here  V  My  sleep  was  heavy ;  I  turned 
round,  yawned,  stretched,  and  at  length  asked 
the  meaning  of  his  question. 

"  It  seems,  in  truth,^'  said  the  doctor,  "  that  you 
are  scarcely  aware  of  what  is  going  on.  The  enemy 
is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant."  "  What  of 
that  ?"  cried  I :  '*^  we  shall  have  another  battle  be- 
fore Karansebes,  that  ^s  all."  ^'  You  are  deceived, 
my  friend :  who  is  there  to  fight  ?  Brigadier  La- 
zar  is  already  ofi":  he  marched  through  the  town 
last  night.  Did  you  hear  nothing  of  this  ?"  "  No- 
thing indeed,  and  I  cannot  even  now  believe  that 
he  has  retreated."  The  worthy  doctor  shrugged 
his  shoulders.     "  My  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "  what 
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would  you  have  ?  Stranger  things  yet  will  be  seen. 
Do  not  lose  time,  if  you  would  escape.  I  remain 
here,  and  surrender  to  the  Austrians.  I  am  a 
medical  man,  have  never  taken  the  sword  in  hand, 
and  have  merely  succoured  the  suffering :  there  can 
be  nothing  therefore  to  fear  for  me.^' 

All  this  appeared  a  dream.  I  could  not  con- 
ceive why  my  servant  had  not  awakened  me,  to  give 
me  this  news,  and  thus  afford  me  time  to  deter- 
mine upon  what  was  best  to  be  done.  It  was  dis- 
agreeable to  be  caught  napping  at  such  a  moment : 
however,  so  it  was,  and  I  had  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  My  man  came  in  whilst  I  still  hesitated,  and 
told  me  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  I  wished  to 
go.  My  uniform  was  on  a  chair  near  me ;  I  jumped 
into  it,  rather  than  dressed,  seized  my  loaded  pis- 
tols and  my  sword,  snatched  up  two  letters, — one 
to  my  family,  the  other  to  a  lady, — and  gave  them 
to  my  servant,  with  these  directions :  "  To  make 
up  for  your  inattention,  do  well  what  I  now  order 
you.  In  the  first  place  put  these  letters  into  the 
post;  then  pack  my  most  valuable  effects  in  my 
small  portmanteau,  and  follow  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.^^  I  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  obey  my 
orders  punctually;  but  I  never  afterwards  heard 
of  him,  and  imagine  that  he  was  prevented  by 
many  probable  circumstances  from  following  my 

instructions. 

I  now  bade  adieu  to  the  worthy  doctor, — hur- 
riedly, it  is  true ;  for  it  was  rash  in  me  to  remain 
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in  my  room  so  long  even  as  I  did.  Rmming  down- 
stairs_,  I  opened  the  door  leading  into  the  street^ 
and  heard  joyous  shouts  and  laughter.  It  was  a 
ticklish  position^  and  I  suppose  I  must  have  looked 
as  pale  as  a  ghost ;  at  any  rate  my  limbs  trembled, 
and  I  could  scarcely  drag  one  foot  after  the  other. 
There  was  a  long  procession  of  three-cornered  hats 
in  the  square.  AU  the  old  soldiers  had  rigged 
themselves  out  in  their  parade  uniforms,  to  receive 
the  Austrians ;  and  it  seemed  that  every  eye  was 
turned  in  mingled  triumph  and  mockery  toward.^ 
me.  Repressing,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  feel- 
ings by  which  I  was  agitated,  I  moved  slowly  along, 
as  if  I  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  town,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  deceiving  those  who  I  felt  did 
not  want  inclination  to  detain  me.  My  object 
was  to  rejoin  the  brigades  of  Lazar  and  To'ro'k, 
which  were  said  to  be  near  Weislowa.  Emerging 
from  the  principal  street,  which,  although  short, 
seemed  very  long  to  one  in  my  position,  I  soon 
got  into  a  bye-lane,  where  I  fell  in  with  eight  or 
ten  Honveds,  well  armed,  but  in  exceedingly  bad 
plight :  they  could  scarcely  walk,  from  fatigue.  I 
ordered  them  to  form  a  line,  and  told  them  that 
the  enemy  had  probably  already  entered  the  town ; 
that  in  our  flight  we  should  be  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  some  advanced  patrol ;  and  asked  them, 
whether  in  that  case  they  would  resist,  or  give 
up  their  arms.  The  answer  was  ^'Elni,  Holni  !^' — 
live  or  die  (gloriously) . 
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Accordingly,  with  my  little  force,  I  got  out  of  tlie 
town,  and  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  keep  the  high- 
road, struck  off  into  the  cornfields  that  bordered 
it,  so  as  to  be  able,  in  case  any  danger  appeared  in 
the  distance,  to  crouch  down  and  hide.  The  coun- 
try was  undulating,  but  tolerably  open, — trees  here 
and  there,  but  no  houses,  when  once  the  town  was 
passed.  We  had  not  however  gone  very  far  when 
one  of  us  heard  a  horse  neigh,  and  caught  sight  of 
a  cart  by  the  roadside.  This  was  a  godsend ;  and  I 
immediately  ordered  half  my  company  to  advance 
at  the  charge-step  towards  it ;  for  celerity  was  ne- 
cessary, there  being  no  doubt  that  if  we  were  dis- 
covered the  prize  would  be  off.  All  the  peasants  in 
these  parts  are  for  the  Austrians,  and  sure  enough 
my  men  had  scarcely  started,  when  the  owner  of 
the  cart,  who  had,  it  seems,  one  eye  on  the  watch 
and  one  to  his  work,  leaped  into  his  seat,  and  be- 
gan to  drive  furiously  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 
There  was  now  a  double  danger:  first,  that  he 
should  escape,  and  thus  deprive  us  of  a  valuable 
means  of  transport :  and  secondly,  that  he  would 
direct  a  party  of  the  enemy  on  our  track.  The 
Honveds  were  quite  knocked  up,  and  there  was  no 
chance  of  their  reaching  him ;  so  I  started  off  dia- 
gonally, and  ran  with  all  my  speed  to  cut  it  off,  the 
soldiers  following  me  as  rapidly  as  they  could.  It 
was  an  exciting  chase.  The  peasant,  understand- 
ing what  we  were  about,  beat  his  horses  with  might 
and  main;  whilst  I,  knowing  the  importance  of 
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the  capture,  sprang  like  a  hare  through  the  com. 
Luckily  the  space  to  be  traversed  was  not  great, 
and  I  reached  the  road  just  as  the  cart  was  about 
to  dash  by.  As  I  ran  I  drew  my  sword,  and  cast 
the  reflection  in  the  horses'  eyes ;  they  reared  and 
backed,  in  spite  of  the  whip :  this  gave  me  time 
to  point  a  pistol  at  the  peasant's  head  and  order 
him  to  stop.  Victory  !  he  pulled  up,  begging  me 
to  have  patience,  and  in  a  trice  I  was  in  the  seat, 
reins  and  whip  in  hand.  My  men  came  up  strag- 
gling through  the  corn,  got  into  the  conveyance 
with  which  the  fortune  of  war  had  provided  us, 
and  we  were  soon  rattling  along  the  dusty  road. 

During  this  manoeuvre,  as  will  be  imagined,  we 
had  little  time  to  look  around  us;  but  now  we 
saw,  in  the  direction  of  Karansebes,  over  the  yel- 
low harvest,  that  waved  like  a  golden  lake  behind, 
the  shining  points  either  of  bayonets  or  sabres, 
moving  towards  us.  I  tried  to  make  out,  as  we 
jolted  over  ruts  and  stones,  who  the  new  comers 
were;  but  not  succeeding,  looked  out  for  some 
bye-road  by  which  to  turn  ofi*.  We  could  see  none 
however,  and  the  only  resource  left  was  to  beat  the 
poor  animals  into  a  gallop.  They  were  full  of  spirit, 
and  although  the  long  cart  was  laden  with  eleven 
men,  we  rattled  away  at  a  pace  that  made  our 
peasant-prisoner  look  anything  but  easy.  A  steep 
slope,  that  slackened  our  movements,  tended  con- 
siderably to  restore  good-humour  to  his  features ; 
and  I  saw  him  glance  stealthily  back  at  the  file: 
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of  shining  weapons  that  still  gleamed  nearer  and 
nearer  in  our  rear  over  the  cornfields. 

On  reaching  the  summit  we  saw  a  long  de- 
scent before  us,  and  very  soon  regained  the  ground 
we  had  lost.  The  horses  stepped  out  with  glorious 
steadiness,,  and  we  trotted  along  in  a  perfect  cloud 
of  dust.  A  short  hard  pull,  and  we  halted:  a 
wounded  hussar,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
stretched  out  his  hands,  and  turned  up  his  stream- 
ing eyes  towards  us.  He  had  mustered  strength 
to  escape  from  the  hospital  at  night,  and  had 
reached  this  spot,  but,  weakened  by  loss  of  blood, 
had  there  sunk  down  on  the  ground  in  despair.  It 
was  impossible  to  pass  carelessly  on,  if  an  army 
had  been  at  our  heels.  Two  men  lifted  him  into 
the  cart,  and  placed  him  as  comfortably  as  possible, 
before  we  resumed  our  headlong  course.  His  face 
was  deadly  pale,  his  uniform  covered  with  dust  and 
blood.  Not  more  than  two  days  before  his  arm 
had  been  amputated,  and  he  had  moreover  received 
three  wounds  from  a  grenade,  which  had  opened, 
I  believe,  from  the  exertion,  and  bled  internally 
without  our  knowing  it.  The  dust,  that  filled  our 
parched  throats,  and  the  violent  movements  of  the 
cart,  must  have  b,een  very  painful  to  him.  At  each 
jolt — the  road  was  strewn  with  stones — his  face 
assumed  an  agonizing  expression.  At  length  he 
begged  me  to  come  near  him ;  and  giving  the  reins 
to  a  soldier,  I  went  and  stooped  over  him,  for  I 
could  scarcely  hear  the  feeble  sounds  that  parted 
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his  lips.  He  contrived  to  take  my  hand ;  I  felt  his 
tremble,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  Officer,  I  am  happy ; 
I  do  not  die  in  the  hands  of  my  enemies/^  His 
eyes  turned,  his  countenance  changed,  the  death- 
agony  was  coming  on,  and  yet  I  dared  not  order  a 
halt.  Once  more  he  looked  up  with  a  bright,  clear 
gaze,  raised  his  hand  towards  heaven,  murmured 
one  word,  "  Hosza  !"  (country  !)  and  finished  his 
earthly  campaign.  I  remained  a  short  time  by  his 
side,  oppressed  indeed  with  the  most  painful  sen- 
timents. The  dangerous  position  in  which  we 
were,  however,  would  not  allow  me  to  indulge  long 
in  melancholy  reflections ;  but  be  sure,  Hungarian 
hussar,  that  if  history  be  silent,  your  countrymen 
will  ever  mourn  a  soldier  so  simple-minded  and  so 
true ! 

About  four  o^ clock  we  were  surprised  to  meet 
the  brigade  of  Toro'k  marching  back  towards  Ka- 
ransebes.  We  pushed  past,  and  fell  in  with  a  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  rear,  accompanied  by  women 
and  children, — among  others  Avith  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  one  of  the  garrison  of  Szegedin,  and  his 
brother,  their  wives  and  families.  The  Honveds, 
being  sufficiently  rested,  now  got  down,  and  made 
room  for  my  friends  in  the  cart. 

On  reaching  a  little  village,  in  which  the  brigade^ 
of  Colonel  Lazar  was  stationed,  we  made  a  halt^ 
welcome  enough,  for  we  were  all  in  want  of  some-j 
thing  to  eat.     I  procured  oats  and  grass  for  the] 
horses,  ham  and  wine  for  their  master ;  but  tookj 
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care  to  carry  into  the  inn  the  harness  and  trappings^ 
in  order  that  my  conveyance  might  not  disappear. 
Whilst  we  were  refreshing  ourselves,  the  troops 
received  orders  to  march,  and  took  the  direction  of 
Karansebes.  My  friend,  Captain  Szabo,  wished  to 
accompany  them;  but  his  wife,  knowing  the  in- 
fluence I  had  over  him,  prayed  me  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  intention,  which  I  did ;  for,  as  I  told  him, 
even  if  there  was  to  be  a  battle,  we  had  no  position 
in  this  brigade,  and  were  not  wanted ;  and  as  the 
Austrians  were  evidently  in  great  force,  we  should 
only  be  compelled  to  retrograde  again.  The  truth 
was,  being  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
days,  I  had  begun  to  have  doubts  of  everything, 
and  especially  had  little  confidence  in  the  martial 
intentions  of  Toro'k  and  Lazar.  These  marches 
and  counter-marches,  not  in  obedience  to  superior 
orders,  were  inexplicable.  It  seemed  most  prudent 
to  await  the  course  of  events,  and  not  to  get  into 
difficulties  without  some  very  obvious  reason. 

I  may  mention  here  that  Captain  Szabo,  think- 
ing I  had  escaped  among  the  first  from  Karanse- 
bes, had  brought  away  my  horse  Forkosz  and  my 
portmanteau  with  him.  This  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance :  I  tied  my  favourite  steed  to  the  cart, 
— a  hint  to  my  Wallachian  that  his  services  would 
still  be  required  for  some  time  to  come. 
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After  having  rested  a  short  time  to  recruit,  we 
determined  to  proceed  further,  in  search  of  a  better 
place  to  put  up  at_,  and  started  a  little  after  five  in 
the  morning.  Our  way  lay  through  what  is  called 
the  Iron  Gate,  the  pass  leading  into  Transylvania. 
It  is  a  natural  fortification  of  great  strength  and 
imposing  aspect.  Lofty  and  picturesque  moun- 
tains overshadow  a  very  difficult,  and  in  some 
places  a  dangerous  road.  With  a  force  of  three 
thousand  men  it  would  he  easy  to  keep  at  hay  an 
army  of  ten  thousand.  The  frontier  post  is  sta- 
tioned at  a  place  where  there  existed  in  ancient 
times  an  iron  gate.  Further  on,  where  the  valley 
widens  a  little,  there  is  a  small  inn,  in  which  weary 
wayfarers  may  obtain  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  piece 
of  black  bread.  The  master  of  this  inn  was  wel 
known  to  all  the  Transylvanian  army  as  one  oj 
the  best  Hungarians  in  the  neighbourhood;  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling,  we  could 
not  pass  without  halting  to  refresh  ourselves. 
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When  we  entered,  a  welcome  in  good  Hunga- 
rian cheered  our  hearts.  We  conversed  awhile, 
and  the  worthy  host  pointed  out  to  us  a  singular 
circumstance.  On  the  back  of  his  door,  well  black- 
ened with  the  smoke  from  the  kitchen,  was  an 
inscription,  consisting,  we  found,  of  three  dates, 
which  mine  host  had  seen  long  before  in  a  dream. 
The  first  was  the  day  on  which  the  glorious  army 
of  Bem  had  passed  the  Iron  Gate ;  the  second,  that 
on  which  the  Hungarian  army  had  passed;  the 
third,  that  on  which  it  would  again  pass.  I  re- 
membered then  having  before  heard  of  those  dates, 
and  some  officers  have  assured  me  that  they  had 
seen  them  long  before  the  period  to  which  any  of 
them  referred.  The  first  and  second  had  turned  out 
to  be  correct;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  as 
our  excellent  Hungarian  host  firmly  believed,  the 
third  will  be  equally  so. 

Night  had  abeady  fallen  upon  the  hills  of  Tran- 
sylvania when  we  left  the  inn  to  continue  our  jour- 
ney. The  road  was  still  difficult  and  steep,  so  that 
we  longed  for  the  time  when  we  could  descend 
from  our  cart,  which  jolted  dreadfully,  and  rest 
our  weary  limbs.  It  was  near  midnight  when 
we  reached  a  village  inn,  where  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  bedrooms,  which  aU  hastened  to  oc- 
cupy. The  next  day  began,  as  usual,  with  disagree- 
able news :  some  officers,  arriving  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Karansebes,  informed  us  that  both  Lazar 
and  Toro'k,  according  to  my  presentiment,  had  laid 
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down  their  arms,  so  that  no  corps  d'armee  now  in- 
terposed between  us  and  the  enemy.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  make  for  the 
brigade  of  Colonel  Frommer,  which  we  knew  to  be 
stationed  at  Hatzeg,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
watered  by  the  Strehl,  a  tributary  of  the  Maros. 

The  journey  was  performed,  as  usual,  in  my  bor- 
rowed cart ;  and  we  arrived  w  ithout  incident  at  a 
place  two  leagues  from  Hatzeg.  Here  we  found 
a  large  company  of  officers,  most  of  them  wounded, 
sick,  or  out  of  actual  service,  with  their  ladies,  and 
halted  to  hear  the  news.  The  talk  was  sad  and 
serious,  referring  principally  to  the  treachery  of 
Gorgei.  Many  still  doubted,  because  the  dissen- 
sions between  him  and  the  President  were  not  ge- 
nerally known :  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  man  who  had  received  such  extraordinary  distinc- 
tions from  Kossuth,  who  owed  everything  to  him, 
would  basely  desert  his  country  in  the  hour  of 
need,  and  ruin  the  cause  for  which  he  had  fought 
with  so  much  glory.  It  is  true  that  we  had  al- 
ready had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Gorgei  from  his  relations  with  his  master 
in  the  art  of  war, — General  Dembinski.  Every  one 
knew  that,  before  the  battle  of  Kapolna,  he  ma- 
noeuvred purposely  so  as  to  arrive  twelve  hours  too 
late  with  his  brigade,  out  of  mere  jealousy,  and 
that  the  same  thing  happened  again  previous  to 
the  attack  of  Mezekovich,  when  we  retired  on  Tis- 
safiret.     On  the  latter  occasion  he  said  to  me  hi 
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self,  "  If  I  liad  been  Dembinski^  and  Artlmr  Gorgei 
liad  so  treated  me,  I  would,  as  generalissimo,  have 
ordered  Arthur  Gorgei  to  be  shot  V^ 

The  news  which  I  brought  of  the  surrender  of 
Lazar  and  Toro'k  seemed  almost  as  incredible  as 
the  aifair  of  Vilagos,  which  however,  as  is  now  well 
known,  already  belonged  to  the  domain  of  history ; 
for  it  was  on  the  13th  of  August  that  Gorgei  laid 
down  his  arms,  and  by  this  act  sent  as  it  were  a 
vibration  of  discouragement  and  despair  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Hungarian  army. 

We  now  heard  that  a  Russian  flag  of  truce  had 
come  in  to  Colonel  Frommer ;  and  Captain  Szabo 
and  I  started  off  to  Hatzeg,  to  ascertain  if  this 
was  true.  Our  position  seemed  almost  desperate : 
on  every  side  the  enemy  was  approaching,  and  our 
scattered  forces  seemed  to  melt  even  before  actual 
contact.  Hatzeg,  which  we  soon  reached,  is  situated 
in  a  rather  picturesque  valley ;  it  has  a  church 
and  two  or  three  hundred  houses.  In  front  of  it 
were  bivouacked  the  Hungarian  infantry  and  ca- 
valry, with  a  park  of  artillery.  Behind  were  some 
lofty  hills,  on  which  we  could  plainly  see  some  bat- 
teries ;  but  whether  they  belonged  to  us,  or  to  the 
Russians,  we  could  not  determine.  All  was  confu- 
sion in  the  streets,  and  we  could  learn  nothing  de- 
finite ;  but,  on  entering  the  principal  room  of  the 
inn,  we  found  a  number  of  officers,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  a  tall,  light-haired  young  man,  a  German 
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in  physiognomy  and  language,  and  evidently  a  Rus- 
sian by  birth.  Among  other  things  he  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, a  bad  reputation  has  been  fabricated  for 
the  Russians  by  the  Austrians.  We  are  accused 
of  pilfering  and  brigandage  in  this  town,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  these  are  mere  calumnies.  The 
inhabitants  of  all  the  places  we  have  entered  testify 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  a  rule  with  us,  that  if  any 
soldier  commits  the  slightest  violence,  he  is  imme- 
diately brought  before  a  council  of  war.  Not  only 
is  this  so,  but  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  say  that 
in  our  army  we  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
gallantry  displayed  by  the  Hungarians,  admitted  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  Austrians.  You  possess  our 
warmest  sympathies,  and  I  trust  that  the  feeling 
may  become  mutual  and  enduring."  It  will  be 
perceived  from  this  speech  that  there  was  a  kind 
of  contest  between  the  Russians  and  Austrians, 
which  should  do  most  toward  concluding  the  war, 
and  that  the  former  were  especially  anxious  to  re- 
ceive the  greatest  number  of  submissions  possible. 
I  was  told  that  another  flag  of  truce  had  come 
in  the  day  before,  announcing  that  the  army  of 
Bem — our  last  hope — no  longer  existed;  and  it 
was  delicately  hinted  that  Colonel  Frommer  ought 
to  be  content  with  the  glory  of  having  held  out 
after  all  the  other  corps  had  either  surrendered  or 
dispersed.  Frommer  sent  back,  requesting  from 
General  Luders  his  word  of  honour  for  the  truth  of 
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this  fact.  The  answer  made  was  that  the  General 
regretted  that  the  positive  assertions  of  one  of  his 
colonels  should  be  contested,  and  that  if  arms  were 
not  laid  down  within  a  certain  limited  time,,  force 
would  be  resorted  to.  Life  and  property  were  gua- 
ranteed in  case  of  submission. 

Ha\'ing  thus  ascertained  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  we  again  mounted  our  cart  to  carry  correct 
information  to  our  comrades.  On  the  road  we  were 
witnesses  of  a  painful  scene :  fifty  hussars,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Ilinski,  and  most  of  them  mad 
drunk,  were  shouting,  quarrelling,  and  even  fight- 
ing together  on  the  road;  swords  flashed  in  the 
air,  and  several  pistol-shots  were  fired.  The  sub- 
ject of  dispute  was,  whether  it  was  proper  to  sur- 
render now,  or  hold  out  to  the  last  moment.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  matters  were  arranged,  and 
the  Colonel  (to  whom  I  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence I  had  received)  could  proceed  with  his  men 
in  good  order  towards  Hatzeg^. 

*  The  Colonel,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  had  been  bearer  of  an 
order  to  Brigadier  Lazar  from  Bern,  to  the  eflfect  that  he  should 
effect  a  junction,  in  order  to  continue  the  war;  but  Lazar  had 
refused  obedience,  and  had  marched  to  Lugosz,  to  give  up  his 
arras.  Some  volunteers  however  joined  the  Colonel,  who  imme- 
diately started  for  Hatzeg.  On  the  road,  as  we  have  seen,  many- 
repented  of  their  resolution.  However,  he  arrived  in  good  order 
at  his  destination,  and  arraying  all  his  httle  body  of  troops  as 
videttes — in  order  to  produce  the  impression  that  it  was  Bem's 
array — sent  forward  two  messengers  to  Hatzeg.  Frommer  had 
however  already  laid  down  his  arms,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  gain  time  for  the  retreat  of  the  small  corps  that  had  ventured 
thus  far.     At  this  juncture  an  officer,  bearing  a  despatch,  which 
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On  returning  to  the  village,  where  I  had  left  the 
company  of  officers,  I  told  them  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  listened  to 
with  breathless  interest  and  deep  anxiety.  When 
my  narrative  was  finished,  a  man,  whom  I  had  not 
noticed  until  then,  dressed  in  a  civil  costume,  with 
a  green  capote,  small,  bilious-complexioned,  thin, 
with  high  cheek-bones  and  sunken  eyes,  altogether 
strange  and  suspicious-looking,  came  to  me,  and 
said,  "  My  dear  comrade,  your  physiognomy,  your 
whole  exterior,  tells  me  that  you  are  a  man  not 
without  decision.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Bem,  in  spite  of  what  you  have  heard,  is  with  an 
army  at  Dewa ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
throw  ourselves  into  the  jaws  of  a  wolf  if  we  can 
get  out  of  his  way.  What  say  you  ?  Will  you  come 
with  me  across  the  mountains,  with  a  Kalanz 
(guide),  who  shall  be  well  paid,  but  with  an  as- 
surance that,  on  the  slightest  sign  of  treachery,  he 
shall  have  his  brains  blown  out  upon  the  spot? 
Perhaps  we  may  reach  Bem,  learn  the  true  state 
of  afiairs,  and  return  in  time  to  prevent  Frommer^s 
laying  down  his  arms.^^ 

I  took  a  little  time  to  consider  this  proposition, 
and  to  make  private  inquiries  of  my  brother  of- 
ficers ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  no  one  knew  this  man 
in  a  green  capote,  or  could  give  me  the  slightest 
clue  to  his  character.     Then  I  thought,  what  can 

will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  arrived  to  complicate  matters ;  and 
the  aiFair  was  managed  with  much  dilEculty. 
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happen  to  me  if  I  go,  or  what  shall  I  gain  by  not 
going  ?  Falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  at 
Dewa  is  the  same  as  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians  here.  It  is  possible  this  stranger  may  be 
a  spy.  What  then  ?  Of  what  advantage  wiU  the  cap- 
ture of  my  person  be  to  bim_,  at  a  time  when  it  is 
the  custom  for  whole  armies  to  surrender  ?  There 
is  a  bare  possibility  of  finding  Bem,  and  at  any  rate 
I  shall  not  have  lost  this  last  opportunity  of  endea- 
vouring to  do  my  duty.^^ 

Making  up  my  mind,  therefore,  I  told  the 
stranger  I  was  ready  to  accompany  him.  A  Ka- 
lanz  was  soon  found,  and  bidding  adieu  to  our 
companions,  we  issued  from  the  village.  But 
scarcely  had  we  proceeded  a  few  yards,  when  a 
cloud  of  dust  was  observed  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  Iron  Gate.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
attentive  to  all  circumstances  in  such  a  position. 
With  my  spyglass  I  soon  ascertained  that  a  mes- 
senger, bearing  a  despatch  and  escorted  by  five 
hussars,  was  approaching;  so  we  pulled  up  until 
they  reached  us,  and  as  usual  asked,  "What 
news?"  The  corporal,  who  bore  the  despatch, 
handed  it  to  me,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  addressed, 
"To  the  Commander  of  the  Corps  occupying  the 
Iron  Gate."  As  I  knew  that  no  such  corps  ex- 
isted, that  the  Iron  Gate  was  not  occupied  at  all, 
I  exercised  my  right,  broke  the  seal,  and  found 
.within  the  following  words,  written  in  good  Ger- 
man : — 
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''  From  the  Commander  of  the  Troops  in  Transyl- 
vania [so  far  lithographed]  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Corps  occupying  the  Iron  Gate  : — 

'^You,  Commander  of  the  troops  detached  to 
occupy  the  Iron  Gate,  are  ordered  to  defend  that 
position  to  your  very  last  man.  Om'  troops  are 
advancing  on  Karansebes. 

''  (Signed)  Bem/' 

"Eussberg." 

I  asked  the  messenger  where  he  had  received 
this  despatch,  and  he  said  at  Weislowa.  All  this 
seemed  very  strange.  It  was  certain  that  Bern 
was  lately  at  Dewa,  and  that  he  could  not  reach 
Bussberg  with  his  cavalry  and  artillery,  except  by 
marching  from  Dewa  to  Lugosz,  and  thence  to 
Karansebes  and  Weislowa.  Why  then  did  he  say 
that  he  was  advancing  on  Karansebes,  since,  on 
any  ordinary  supposition,  he  must  already  have 
passed  through  that  town?  We  were  very  well 
accustomed  to  the  eccentricities  of  Papa  Bem  (as 
he  was  affectionately  called  in  the  Transylvanian 
army),  and  were  therefore  perfectly  prepared  to 
learn  that  he  had  left  his  cannons  behind,  and 
taken  a  flying  march  across  the  mountains ;  but, 
in  that  case,  why  talk  of  attacking  an  army  supe- 
rior in  number,  and  well  provided  with  artillery  ? 
All  this  wore  an  aspect  of  great  mystery ;  and  the 
idea  presented  itself,  that  the  hussars  might  be 
in  the  service  of  Austria,  and  that  the  whole  was  a 
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feint^  planned  to  prevent  the  troops  in  the  valley 
of  Hatzeg  from  surrendering  to  General  Luders*. 
My  enigmatical  companion  in  the  green  capote 
compared  the  writing  of  the  despatch  with  that  of 
Bem,  and  found  it  to  be  exactly  resembling ;  but 
there  was  an  important  variation  in  the  seal.  We 
knew  not  what  to  decide,  and  abandoning  our  ex- 
pedition to  Dewa,  returned  to  consult  with  our 
comrades  in  the  village. 

Everybody  shared  our  doubts  and  suspicions, 
and,  with  the  idea  that  the  Iron  Gate  might  be 
already  occupied  by  the  enemy,  we  determined  to 
move  towards  Hatzeg,  and  share  the  fortunes  of 
Colonel  Frommer ;  for  the  repugnance  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians  was  general.  I  gave 
the  despatch  to  a  captain  of  artillery,  requesting 
him  to  place  it  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  hands  of 
Frommer,  with  the  recommendation  to  delay  laying 
down  his  arms  for  at  least  twelve  hours. 

*  Such  a  supposition  was  eminently  probable,  for  as  soon  as 
the  real  difficulties  of  the  war  were  over,  the  Austrians  began  to 
exhibit  the  greatest  jealousy  of  their  alhes,  and  endeavoured  to 
dispense  with  their  assistance,  and  throw  them  into  the  back- 
ground as  much  as  possible. 
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After  having  reflected  for  some  time,  I  resolved 
to  venture,  with  my  inseparable  companion,  Lieu- 
tenant S ,  of  the  green  capote,  in  the  direction 

of  the  Iron  Gate ;  for  in  case  the  Austrians  had  not 
already  occupied  it,  and  the  despatch  intercepted 
was  genuine,  I  had  a  chance  of  meeting  with  Bern, 
and  telling  him  how  matters  were  going  on  in 
the  valley  of  Hatzeg.  To  be  prepared  against  all 
events,  it  was  determined  to  take  measures  to  en- 
able us  to  enter  the  bivouac  of  the  enemy  as  par- 
liamentaries ;  so  we  procured  the  company  of  a 
trumpeter,  without  which  the  deception  would  be 
impossible.  Accordingly,  about  eight  o^ clock  in 
the  evening,  I  bade  adieu  to  Szabo,  got  into  my 
cart,  and  started. 

It  must  be  confessed  the  position  was  by  no 
means  agreeable.     I  knew  really  nothing  of  theHl 
character  of  my  companion,  and  could  not  dissi- 
pate the  suspicion  which  his  appearance  and  man- 
ner had  created.     It  was  in  sad  silence  therefore 
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that  Tve  proceeded  for  some  time,  until  at  length 
he  said  to  me — 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  see  that  you  are  melancholy, 
and  di\-ine  from  some  of  the  questions  you  have 
put,  and  your  whole  conduct,  that  you  have  not 
that  confidence  in  me  which  is  desirable.  I  am 
well  aware  that  my  person  is  unknown  to  you,  as 
it  was  to  all  the  of&cers  present  at  our  first  meet- 
ing. It  is  my  duty  then  to  declare  that  I  hold  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Transylvanian  army, 
but  not  in  active  service.  My  occupation  is  to 
seek  in  the  mountains  for  a  kind  of  mineral  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  capsules. 
The  papers  I  carry  will  testify  to  this  fact.'' 

Upon  this  he  placed  in  my  hands  a  document 
written  nearly  as  follows,  in  German,  and  in  the 
handwriting  of  Field-Marshal  Lieutenant  Bem. 

"  Mr.  Lieutenant  S , — The  trouble  you  have 

taken  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  I  assigned  to 
you  is  not  only  well  known  but  appreciated  by  me. 
I  engage  you  to  continue  your  exertions  with  the 
same  zeal.  As  a  testimony  of  the  services  rendered 
by  you  to  the  country,  I  can  only  now  ojffer  you 
the  Hungarian  decoration  of  Merit  of  the  third 
class.  (Signed)  Bem.'' 

All  this  was  plausible  enough,  but  I  was  in  a 
suspicious  mood,  and  thought  to  myself,  "What 
spy  enters  a  country  without  valid  documents  ?" 
He  then  told  me  that  he  had  held  the  position  in 
the  Academy  of  Vienna  of  Counsellor  of  Mines, 
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and  that  he  had  thrown  np  his  post  to  fight  for 
the  liberty  of  Hungary.  His  appearance  certainly 
did  not  denote  so  high  a  rank,  nor  did  his  coun- 
tenance express  much  energy  of  character,  and  the 
more  he  explained  the  more  I  doubted :  still  I 
did  not  express  my  thoughts ;  and  believing  me  to 
be  satisfied,  he  put  his  papers  into  his  boots,  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  carry  them,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  found  in  case  of  his  being  made 
prisoner. 

It  was  a  cold  night,  but  in  spite  of  this  and 
the  jogging  of  the  cart  I  fell  asleep.  We  passed 
the  Iron  Gate,  which  was  perfectly  deserted,  and 
approached  Weislowa  towards  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  All  was  tranquil, — not  a  single  soldier 
appeared  in  the  streets.  Our  suspicions  of  a  feint 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrians  had  disappeared, 
but  they  were  renewed,  when  we  did  not  fall  in 
with  the  videttes  of  the  Hungarian  army.  On 
entering  the  streets  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
the  rumbling  of  our  cart-wheels;  silence  reigned 
on  aU  sides.  Here  and  there  a  light  twinkled  in 
the  windows  of  some  houses,  but  not  even  a  dog 
greeted  us  as  we  advanced.  No  one  would  have 
believed  that  hostile  armies  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, so  peaceful  and  tranquil  did  the  little  town 
of  Weislowa  appear. 

On  reaching  the  door  of  the  single  inn,  I  alighted 
and  knocked  loudly.  I  was  wrapped  in  a  white 
cloak,  like  an  Austrian  cavalry  officer,  and  when 
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at  length  the  landlord  showed  himself  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves and  nightcap_,  I  asked  in  a  gruff  voice^  "  Has 
an  army  passed  through  here  tonight?"  Upon 
this  the  man  began  to  tremble^  for  he  evidently 
could  not  make  out  on  which  side  I.  was.  The 
same  question  being  repeated  in  a  still  louder  tone, 
he  mustered  up  courage  to  say,  *'  May  I  ask  what 
army  the  officer  alludes  to  ?"  "  Deuce  take  you  V* 
I  replied,  "  donH  you  know  what  army  it  was  that 
passed  here  ?"  He  at  length  answered,  in  a  hesi- 
tating voice,  "  Field-Marshal  Lieutenant  Bem,  with 
a  considerable  force,  was  here  last  evening  until 
eight  o'clock:  he  procured  provisions,  meat,  and 
bread,  with  carts,  etc.,  and  paid  for  everything. 
He  himself  lodged  with  me,  appeared  in  good  spi- 
rits, and  took  the  road  to  Karansebes,  as  I  have 
said,  at  about  eight  o'clock." 

The  despatch  was  evidently  genuine,  but  we  were 
stni  much  puzzled  to  understand  these  things.  An 
explanation  however  was  imminent,  and  we  did 
not  trouble  our  minds  with  guessing.  We  entered 
the  inn,  and  there  found  an  Hungarian  officer,  who 
confirmed  the  presence  of  Bcm,  but  did  not  know 
his  intentions.  They  told  us,  however,  that  Gene- 
ral Kmety  had  been  taken  prisoner,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  escape,  but  could  not  say  whether  he  had 
been  rescued.  This  news  grieved  me  much,  for  I 
had  formed  part  of  Kmety's  brigade  during  the 
past  winter,  knew  him  to  be  a  good  soldier,  and 
was  much  liked  by  him. 
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Having  taken  some  ham  and  cheese  and  brandy^ 
and  watered  the  horses^  we  again  set  off,  being  told 
that  the  army  was  bivouacked  a  short  distance 
from  the  town ;  but  we  advanced  rapidly  for  more 
than  three  hours  without  falling  in  mth  any  one. 
The  day  was  just  on  the  point  of  breaking,  when 
suddenly  a  "  Halt !  who  goes  there  ?"  in  German, 
startled  us.  We  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
post,  and,  it  seemed  certain,  of  an  Austrian  post. 
The  peasant  who  drove,  not  understanding,  or  not 
choosing  to  understand,  that  he  should  stop,  went 
doggedly  on.  I  feared  that  our  inattention  would 
bring  down  a  discharge  upon  us,  and  seizing  the  man 
by  the  shoulders,  I  dragged  him  back,  and  thus 

managed  to  pull  up  the  horses.     Lieutenant  S 

seized  my  arm  in  great  excitement.  I  thought 
for  a  moment  that  my  suspicions  were  correct. 
The  trumpeter  sounded  a  parley,  but  still  we  could 
not  see  anything.  I  got  down,  and  advancing  to- 
ward the  post,  saw,  first,  a  huge  moustache,  and 
then  the  face  and  form  of  an  Hungarian  hussar. 

"  Why  the  devil  did  you  speak  in  German,  you 
ass  ?"  I  exclaimed  in  a  rage.  The  man  explained 
that  he  was  born  at  Odenburg,  where  only  that  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  but  that  he  was  not  less  a  patriot 
or  more  of  an  ass  for  that.  A  Kttle  lieutenant, 
very  young,  hearing  the  trumpet,  came  bustling  up, 
buckling  on  his  sword,  and  seeing  me  in  an  Hun- 
garian uniform,  and  another  man  dressed  as  a 
civilian,  he  could  not  make  out  what  we  were,  and 
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asked  us  for  "  the  word/'  which  of  course  we  did 
not  know.  We  were  immediately  arrested,  and  put 
uader  the  guard  of  two  Hussars.  I  had  not  even 
time  to  explain  myself  to  the  active  little  lieute- 
nant, but  could  only  ask  for  the  commander  of  the 
post.  We  were  taken  at  once  to  Colonel  Balog,  to 
vvhom  we  related  the  affair  of  the  despatch,  how 
the  Iron  Gate  was  not  occupied,  and  that  From- 
mer  was  negotiating  his  submission.  The  value 
of  this  intelligence  was  admitted,  and  we  were  sent 
to  the  real  commander  of  the  post,  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Wepler.  He  was  on  the  ground,  sleeping, 
and  being  aroused  began  to  curse  fearfully  in 
Hungarian,  and  to  speak  in  German,  saying, 
"  Who  the  devil  wakes  me  ?  What  o'clock  is  it  V 
"Mr.  Lieutenant-Colonel,"  I  replied,  '^'^it  is  four 
o'clock.''  The  communication  was  more  impor- 
tant than  it  seemed,  for  another  quarter  of  an 
hour's  delay  would  have  been  the  destruction  of 
the  post.  It  turned  out  that  within  a  short  dis- 
tance there  was  a  strong  Austrian  corps  of  ob- 
servation. Orders  were  instantly  given  to  caU  in 
the  videttes  as  silently  as  possible,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  the  post  was  broken  up  and  retired 
noiselessly.  The  bivouac  fire  of  the  Austrians 
could  be  seen  in  some  neighbouring  fields,  but  our 
men  had  refrained  from  this  luxury  in  order  not 
to  be  observed. 

Our  route  now  lay  along  a  path  which  a  Kalauz 
pointed  out.    In  about  an  hour  we  passed  a  post  of 
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Polish  Hulans^  and  heard  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
obscurity,  challenges  in  the  Hungarian  language, 
"  Who  goes  there  ?^^  Bivouac  fires  were  scattered 
at  intervals  beneath  spreading  trees,  so  as  to  be 
observed  in  the  distance.  The  trampling  of  pa- 
trols making  their  rounds  was  occasionally  heard 
It  was  a  picturesque  scene  to  behold  at  that  hour, 
when  the  grey  light  of  dawn  began  to  spread  over 
the  skies,  though  darkness  still  lingered  upon  the 
earth.  Near  our  path  we  sometimes  saw  groups 
of  soldiers  gathered  round  a  fire,  their  faces  lighted 
up  and  their  costumes  gilded  by  the  flames.  A 
light  morning  breeze  fluttered  across  the  country, 
rustling  gently  through  the  clumps  of  trees,  and 
breathing  most  refreshingly  upon  our  cheeks.  A 
cursory  glance  over  those  fields  would  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  they  were  waking  to  the  or- 
dinary labours  of  agriculture;  but  the  scattered, 
half-concealed  fires,  the  groups  of  reclining  men 
with  burnished  arms,  their  horses  grazing  near  at 
hand,  the  suppressed  sounds  of  life  behind  every 
hedge,  beneath  every  grove,  in  every  field,  soon  re- 
vealed what  kind  of  harvest  was  ready  for  the  sickle 
there. 

The  sound  of  cock-crowing  announced  the  break 
of  day,  and  we  presently  found  ourselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  village.  We  soon  entered  it, 
and  saw  that,  though  some  few  of  its  inhabitants 
were  stirring,  the  greater  part  were  still  asleep. 
Lights,  paling  before  the  coming  day,  dimly  illu- 
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mined  the  windows  of  the  wooden  houses.  Here 
and  there  a  soldier  came  yawning  forth^  or  leaned 
drowsily  from  a  gallery.  Straw  and  heaps  of  bag- 
gage with  carts  and  horses  filled  the  streets ;  a  hum 
that  gradually  increased  in  intensity  arose  on  all 
sides ;  the  cocks  crowed  authoritatively,  as  the  cold 
glories  of  morning  brightened  in  the  sky. 

We  were  still  in  charge  of  the  Hussars  who  had 
arrested  us  by  order  of  the  little  lieutenant.  On 
the  road,  a  soldier  in  a  light  summer  dress  had  re- 
quested a  lift  in  the  cart  as  far  as  the  village,  and 
told  us  that  it  had  been  determined  to  emigrate 
into  Turkey.     This  was  the  first  time  we  heard  of 

such  a  plan,  and  I  observed  to  S ,  in  German, 

"  What  does  this  fellow  know  about  the  matter  ?" 
"  You  are  mistaken,^^  observed  the  man  mildly,  in 
the  same  language ;  "  I  know  well  what  has  been 
resolved,  and  you  will  find  that  my  information  is 
correct.^^ 

We  were  stopped  by  a  strange  figure,  with  a  dull 
expression  of  countenance  and  a  grisly  beard,  vast 
in  bulk,  but  certainly  not  imposing  in  appearance. 
To  the  question  "What  news?"  I  did  not  an- 
swer, as  I  could  not  conceive  who  this  person 
might  be.  On  his  repeating  the  same  words  I  re- 
plied, "  Sir,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
speak  at  once  to  Field-Marshal  Lieutenant  Bern, 
and  I  do  not  know  you  at  all."  A  squabble  would 
most  probably  have  resulted,  had  not  an  ofiicer 
observed,  "You  are  speaking  to  General  Baron 
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Stein/^  I  expressed  my  regret^  told  him  what 
brought  me,  and  he  immediately  requested  us  to 
follow  him. 

We  entered  a  large  court-yard,  which  at  first 
seemed  filled  knee-deep  with  straw;  but  an  arm 
appearing  here,  a  leg  there,  or  a  head  and  shoul- 
der, announced  that  we  were  in  a  novel  kind  of 
dormitory.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  crossed 
at  all,  and  we  could  not  help  now  and  then  tread- 
ing upon  one  of  the  sleepers — a  fact  we  were  made 
acquainted  with  by  an  occasional  ^^Ah!  ah!"  or 
an  oath.  General  Stein  led  us  to  a  place  where  an 
enormous  nightcap  peeped  above  the  straw.  This 
was  all  that  could  be  seen  of  the  Field-Marshal, 
who  slept  as  soundly  at  that  anxious  moment  as 
he  ever  did  in  prison,  in  exile,  or  in  the  cradle.  Ge- 
neral Stein  stirred  him  up,  and  he  instantly  raised 
that  extraordinary  face  of  his  above  the  ocean  of 
straw,  and  looked  sharply  at  us.  "  Excellence  !" 
said  our  introducer,  in  the  French  language,  "  here 
are  the  officers  come  with  the  news  that  the  Iron 
Gate  is  not  occupied,  and  that  Frommer  is  about 
to  lay  down  his  arms.  What  orders  must  I  give 
them?"     I  added  the  details,  also  in  French,  and 

S (whom  I  now  discovered  with  certainty  to 

be  a  true  man, — may  he  forgive  me  my  suspi- 
cions !)  confirmed  the  intelligence.  Bem  imme- 
diately recognized  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  must  re- 
peat how  satisfied  I  am  with  your  services,  and 
how  muct  I  regret  they  will  no  longer  be  needed.^ 
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Then  speaking  to  me, — "Return/^  he  said,  "to 
Frommer,  and  tell  him  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  use 
his  own  discretion,  and  that  all  the  officers  who 
desire  to  emigrate  mnst  join  my  corps."  "  Excel- 
lence," I  replied,  "it  will  be  very  dangerous  for 
me  to  return  by  the  same  road,  which  is  pro- 
bably already  occupied  by  the  Austrians ;  besides, 
before  I  can  arrive  all  will  be  over.  However,  if 
your  Excellency  absolutely  wishes  it,  I  am  ready 
to  try."  "  My  dear  Sir,"  he  answered,  "  I  leave 
you  to  act  as  you  think  fit ;  but  accept  at  once  my 
thanks  for  what  you  have  already  done."  On  our 
retiring.  General  Stein  told  us  that  the  emigra- 
tion to  Turkey  was  really  decided  on,  and  that  the 
march  was  about  to  commence  at  once.  He  recom- 
mended me  to  think  twice  before  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  accompany  them ;  but  I  was  already  deter- 
mined to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  last  defenders 
of  HuDgarian  independence. 

I  now  inquired  about  the  fate  of  General  Kmety, 
of  whose  capture  we  had  heard  something  at  Weis- 
lowa.  I  learned  that  when  he  saw  the  turn  affairs 
were  taking,  he  had  resolved  to  pass  by  way  of 
Wallachia  into  Turkey,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the 
village  in  which  we  now  were  the  very  day  before, 
and  passing  on,  had  entered  the  mountains.  He  was 
accompanied  by  six  officers ;  but  after  proceeding  a 
little  way  on  the  road  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
some  thirty  Mautzen — as  the  peasants  in  that  part 
of  the  country  are  called — and  forced  to  fight  for 
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his  life.  The  contest  was  a  gallant  one.  Kmety 
defended  himself  like  a  lion,  with  his  sabre  and  an 
eight-barrelled  pistol,  which  he  had  himself  taken  in 
the  battle  of  Mezekovich  from  Colonel  Anersperg ; 
two  fell  by  his  hand,  whilst  he  received  not  a  single 
wound  from  any  of  the  balls  discharged  at  him; 
but  in  spite  of  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  officers, 
they  were  overpowered,  disarmed,  and  bound  elbow 
to  elbow,  in  two  sets,  and  driven  back  towards  the 
village.  They  were  dreadfully  fatigued  by  the  long 
previous  march,  and  received  permission  to  rest 
under  the  shade  of  some  trees.  The  Mautzen  even 
brought  them  the  best  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  refresh  them, — fowls,  bread,  cheese,  milk, 
bacon,  honey,  wine,  and  brandy, — in  fact  treated 
them  to  a  splendid  repast.  I  know  not  why ;  per- 
haps it  was  for  the  sake  of  contrast  to  the  treat- 
ment they  were  meditating. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  reached  the  \illage, 
and  the  prisoners  were  at  once  shut  up  in  a  wooden 
house,  where  a  variety  of  tortures  were  inflicted 
upon  them, — as  scorching  their  bodies  with  red-hot 
irons,  and  beating  their  heads  and  faces  with  the 
butt-end  of  Kmety^s  pistol.  Their  state  of  mind 
may  be  imagined.  No  hope  seemed  possible,  and 
they  waited  with  impatience  for  the  moment  when 
it  should  please  these  savages  to  put  an  end  to  their 
sufferings  by  death.  It  happened  however  that  one 
of  the  officers  spoke  Wallachian,  and  contrived  so 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Mautzen  as  to  be  let 
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loose^  and  allowed  to  stroll  about  free  from  torture 
and  disregarded.  By  degrees  lie  edged  out  of  the 
village,  and,  finding  that  he  was  not  watched,  made 
all  haste  to  Weislowa,  where  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  Bem,  who  had  arrived  by  way  of  the 
mountains  from  Dewa,  leaving  all  his  artillery  and 
ammunition  behind,  and  thus  slipping  through  the 
fingers  of  his  implacable  enemies.  Orders  were 
immediately  given  to  the  Polish  Hulans  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  Kmety,  and  General  Guyon — admir- 
ably fitted  to  carry  out  such  an  order — had  the 
command  of  the  expedition. 

The  distance  was  soon  traversed.  When  the 
party  entered  the  village  they  were  met  by  the 
judge,  who  had  discerned  them  galloping  over  the 
fields.  The  uniform  of  the  Hulans  in  the  Hun- 
garian and  of  those  in  the  Austrian  service  only 
differs  in  the  colour  of  the  little  feathers  in  their 
caps  and  the  streamers  on  their  lances.  These 
Guyon  had  ordered  to  be  removed,  so  that  the 
judge  could  not  tell  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
He  came  up  fawning  and  asked  the  question,  to 
which  Guyon  answered, ''  We  are  for  Austria."  The 
pleasure  of  the  old  scoundrel  was  immense.  He 
vowed  that  he  had  never  been  so  happy  as  at  that 
moment,  when  he  was  in  a  position  to  show  that  he 
was  not  an  unworthy  subject  of  the  king  he  had 
served.  "  In  fact,"  he  said,  "  his  people  had  that 
day  made  a  most  important  capture — seven  pri- 
soners, among  whom  one  evidently  of  high  rank." 
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'^  Where  are  your  prisoners  ?^^  inquired  Guyon. 
The  old  villain,  fearing  that  the  justice  even  of 
Austria  might  revolt  at  the  cruelties  that  had  been 
committed,  declared  that  they  had  been  led  for 
greater  security  into  the  mountains.  Guyon,  who 
saw  through  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion,  or- 
dered a  party  of  Hulans  to  search  the  village.  It 
was  high  time.  These  poor  fellows  were  found  in 
a  shed  close  by  a  mill,  which  was  turning  with  a 
horrible  noise  in  order  to  stifle  their  cries.  They 
were  all  tied  fast,  and  around  them  were  piles  of 
faggots  and  heaps  of  straw, — every  preparation,  in 
fact,  for  burning  them  alive.  The  scene  that  fol- 
lowed may  be  imagined.  Kmety  and  Guyon  em- 
braced when  they  met  in  speechless  emotion,  while 
the  Hulans  proceeded  to  inflict  chastisement  upon 
the  Mautzen,  whom  they  well  beat,  whilst  the 
judge  and  the  others  who  had  planned  this  horrible 
execution  feU  covered  with  wounds. 

General  Bem  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  esta- 
blished his  quarters  there.  He  had  been  compelled 
to  undertake  his  extraordinary  march  by  the  despe- 
rate position  of  affairs.  He  had  left  the  Russians 
on  his  left  and  the  Austrians  on  his  right,  and  had 
thus  reached  safely  with  the  remnants  of  his  army 
this  little  village,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  valley  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains,  in  the  direction  of  Turkish  Wal- 
lachia. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  order  to  emigrate  into  Turkey  we  had  to 
cross  the  mountains  of  Moraul  and  the  volcanic 
Carpathian  ridges ;  we, — that  is  to  say,  Field-Mar- 
shal Lieutenant  Bem,  General  Baron  Stein,  Ge- 
neral Guyon,  General  Kmety,  some  colonels,  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, and  indeed  men  of  all  ranks  in  our 
army,  down  to  the  very  lowest ;  even  the  drum- 
mers of  the  regiments  were  not  missing ;  and  there 
were  soldiers  of  every  class, — artillerymen,  infantry, 
chasseurs,  the  well-known  hussars,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  pioneers.  Every  rank  had  its  martyrs ; 
every  rank  furnished  as  it  were  its  deputation  of 
exiles. 

It  was  at  four  o^ clock  in  the  morning  that  the 
sullen  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  inspiriting  voice  of 
the  trumpet  bid  us  be  up  and  going.  The  signal 
was  obeyed  in  solemn  silence ;  for  now  the  gaUant 
Hungarians  who  had  stood  out  for  country  and 
freedom  to  the  last  moment,  who  had  rushed  heart 
and  soul  into  battle  to  risk  life  for  their  father- 
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land  that  had  borne  them,  and  the  no  less  gallant 
strangers  who  had  fought  for  the  same  cause  and 
gained  a  right  to  the  same  exile,  were  about  to  bid 
adieu,  God  only  knew  for  how  long — perhaps  for 
ever — to  the  hills  and  plains  of  their  beloved  Hun- 
gary. It  was  enough  to  melt  the  heart  even  of  an 
indifferent  spectator,  to  behold  the  remnant  of  this 
glorious  army  begin  its  march ;  the  artillery,  Avith- 
out  their  guns ;  many  of  the  hussars,  without  their 
horses, — lost  perhaps  in  the  last  battle,  and  re- 
gretted as  one  regrets  the  best  and  oldest  friend ; 
and  the  chasseurs,  without  cartridges,  for  most 
of  them  had  sent  their  last  ball  to  the  hearts  of 
their  enemies.  An  atmosphere  of  sadness  weighed 
upon  us.  Even  at  other  times  the  sight  of  the 
wretched  little  village  we  were  leaving,  carelessly 
cast,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  foot  of  the  dreary  forest- 
clad  mountains,  would  have  alone  been  sufficient 
to  excite  melancholy  reflections ;  but  this  long  file 
of  exiles  coming  slowly  forth  from  it  in  the  grey 
of  morning,  gave  almost  a  funereal  aspect  to  the 
scene ;  and  there  was  something  heart-thrilling  in 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  hussars  shouted 
even  as  they  left  their  country, — "  Our  country  for 
ever !"  {Elien  a  Hosza !) 

Deep  grief  sat  upon  the  faces  of  those  who,  not 
two  days  before,  had  commanded  an  army  in  all  its 
pride ;  but  it  was  admirable  on  the  whole  to  wit- 
ness the  resignation  and  the  fortitude  of  General 
Bem,  crippled  even   as  he  was  with  a  thousand 
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wounds.  Kmety,  as  he  went  out  of  the  village^ 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  in  thanksgiving  for 
his  escape  from  that  horrible  death  with  which  he 
had  been  menaced  on  the  previous  day ;  and  in  the 
energetic  face  of  Guyon  could  be  read  the  pleasure 
he  felt  at  having  been  the  instrument  of  this  good 
work. 

The  sun  seemed  to  smile  us  on ;  and  a  breeze, 
coming  from  the  regions  of  morning,  appeared  to 
whisper,  "  Courage — fear  not — hope  still  V'  and 
I  dared  even  to  interpret  the  voice  of  the  waters 
that  murmured  by  the  roadside  into  this  encou- 
ragement :  ^'^As  I  flow  on,  on, — so,  soldiers,  shall 
you  march.  I  shall  flow  until  you  return ;  and  I 
keep  my  brightest  draughts  to  refresh  you  as  you 
retrace  your  footsteps." 

I  cannot  express  all  the  sad  poetry,  all  the 
melancholy  reflections,  that  filled  our  souls  at  the 
hour  of  departure.  Soon  however,  like  true  sol- 
diers hardened  to  adversity,  we  quieted  our  ex- 
cited feelings ;  and,  once  w^ell  in  motion,  advanced 
perhaps  with  forced  gaiety  and  in  the  best  order. 
A  small  body  of  Hussars  formed  the  vanguard. 
Then  came  the  carriage  of  General  Bem :  he  wore 
the  grey-blue  coat  of  an  Hungarian  general,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  but  rent  in  various  places  by 
ball  or  sabre ;  decorations  glittered  on  his  breast ; 
his  head  was  covered  with  that  low-crowned,  broad- 
brimmed,  black  hat,  called  a  Kossuth,  surmounted 
by  a  large  white  plume ;  and  as  usual,  his  feet  were 
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lost  in  an  immense  pair  of  horse-boots.  By  his 
side  sat  General  Kmety,  a  man  about  the  same 
size  as  Bem,  showing  nothing  of  his  face  but  an 
immense  dark  beard  and  two  bright  eyes^  beneath 
a  small  undress  cap.  His  brown  attila  (a  kind 
of  coat)  was  adorned  with  frogs  of  red  and  gold, 
and  his  grey  trowsers  disappeared  in  a  pair  of  huge 
puckered  boots.  He  had  lost  his  sword  in  the 
dangerous  adventure  of  the  previous  day.  The 
two  generals  talked  seriously  together  as  they 
drove  along. 

Next  followed  a  body  of  light  infantry,  and  then 
many  officers*  carriages.  Some  other  generals, 
surrounded  by  the  etat-major,  were  on  horseback, 
— Guy  on  in  his  white  cloak,  his  shako,  with  his 
long  fair  beard  and  short  bushy  hair,  and  Baron 
Stein,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Hungarian 
service.  This  general,  as  I  have  said,  was  of  great 
corpulency ;  he  wore  a  black  hat,  round,  or  rather 
oval,  a  square  jacket,  and  black  satin  pantaloons, 
shining  at  the  knees  from  a  constant  habit  he  had 
of  rubbing  them,  and  ending  in  a  pair  of  small 
boots.  He  commanded  the  second  brigade,  but, 
from  his  droll  appearance,  a  stranger  might  have 
taken  him  for  a  Polish  Jew. 

The  remaining  infantry  came  next,  with  some 
Hussars,  the  baggage-waggons,  camp-followers,  and 
servants ;  and  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  a 
rear-guard  composed  of  two  squadrons  of  Hussars 
and  a  body  of  light  infantry.     Our  total  numbers  i 
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were,  I  believe,  somewhere  about  two  thousand 
men. 

We  had  a  tolerably  good  road  up  the  valley  for 
nearly  two  hours,  when  we  crossed  the  stream  that 
ran  on  our  right  hand,  and  bathed  our  feet  on  the 
threshold  of  this  sacred  expedition,  in  water  which 
nature  seemed  to  pour  for  the  purpose  from  the 
sides  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  a  bivouac  was  ordered.  We  dismounted, 
and  sat  down  on  the  grass  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  had  now  risen  higher  in  the  heavens. 
Our  breakfast  was  frugal, — a  piece  of  bread,  a  little 
bacon,  some  salt,  a  bit  of  cheese  for  the  very  fortu- 
nate, a  large  draught  of  pure  water,  and  a  diminu- 
tive allowance  oipalinkd,  a  kind  of  brandy.  Such 
was  the  fare  of  all,  from  the  general  to  the  private 
soldier.  The  horses  were  not  forgotten,  for  God 
had  given  them  the  running  stream  and  the  gras& 
of  the  fields. 

The  view  from  our  bivouac,  established  on  the 
skirts  of  a  vast  forest,  into  which  we  were  about 
to  plunge,  was  magnificent.  A  narrow  valley,  cut 
in  two  by  the  river,  as  by  a  blade  of  silver,  stretched 
in  the  direction  from  which  we  had  come.  The 
fields  were  dotted  with  olive-trees,  and  the  road 
was  bordered  on  both  sides  with  willows.  On 
either  side  the  hiUs  swelled  upwards,  showing  here 
and  there  on  their  lower  slopes  small  huts  of  wood, 
with  paths  leading  from  them,  bordered  by  palings, 
— now  winding  over  open  glades,  now  disappearing 
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amidst  trees.  Sometimes  tlie  immense  pointed 
goatskin  cap  of  the  Mautzen  might  be  seen  ghding 
stealthily  along  afar  off.  The  background  was  a 
range  of  lofty  blue  hills,  that  almost  seemed  part 
of  the  overhanging  sky.  The  village  we  had  quitted 
was  lost  low  down  in  the  hazy  distance.  All  the 
lines  of  the  landscape  were  vast  and  imposing,  as 
they  needs  must  be  where  earth  seems  to  aspire 
to  mingle  T\dth  heaven;  and  we  could  not  tire  of 
admiring  the  greatness  of  God  in  nature.  I  feel 
however  that  no  language  can  convey  to  my  readers 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  rich  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape which  lay  stretched  around  us;  I  can  only 
record  the  impression  it  produced  upon  all,  height- 
ened perhaps  by  the  feelings  of  regret  and  love  of 
our  fatherland,  which  only  those  who  are  about 
to  suffer  a  long  exile  can  really  appreciate.  Our 
sorrows  were  for  a  time  forgotten;  resignation 
bowed  down  our  heads,  whilst  hope  still  raised 
them ;  it  was  as  if  we  had  had  a  momentary  com- 
munion with  that  great  Power  who  governs  our 
destiny. 

The  trumpet  sounded  once  more,  the  drum  again 
rolled;  a  thousand  echoes  preceded  us  into  the 
forest ;  a  thousand  echoes  went  shouting  back  our 
last  farewell  to  that  lovely  valley  and  the  beautiful 
country  beyond,  the  country  that  hides  beneath 
its  soil  silver  and  gold,  and  boasts  a  larger  variety 
of  opals,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  than 
perhaps  any  other, — a  country  too  that  feeds  in- 
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numerable  flocks  and  herds  in  its  meadows  and 
prairies — that  blooms  with  fruit-trees,  and  groans 
beneath  the  weight  of  rich  harvests — the  treasury 
of  Austria, — our  noble  and  beloved  home.  I  must 
be  excused,  if  here  and  there  I  throw  in  frag- 
ments of  our  reflections ;  they  crowd  upon  me  now 
while  wTiting,  as  they  crowded  upon  me  then.  The 
exile  is  naturally  difiuse  in  speaking  of  the  land  he 
has  lost,  as  the  child  when  he  tells  of  the  virtues 
of  his  departed  parents. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  a  Wallachian 
Popa  (priest)  and  two  Mautzen,  known  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against  General 
Kmety,  were  prisoners  with  us,  and  upon  them 
the  office  of  Kalauz,  or  guides,  was  unceremoni- 
ously forced.  They  were  placed,  with  their  hands 
bound,  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  ten  soldiers, 
who  loaded  their  guns  before  their  eyes,  and  thus 
were  distinctly  made  to  understand  that,  in  case 
they  showed  the  least  symptoms  of  treachery,  a 
summary  method  of  punishment  would  be  adopted. 
The  Popa  undertook,  much  against  the  grain,  to 
guide  the  first  brigade.  General  Bem^s ;  and  we  had 
the  unwilhng  services  of  the  two  peasants. 

Leaving  our  bivouac  we  began  to  enter  the  forest, 
talking  and  laughing,  and  admiring  the  beauties  of 
nature,  despite  the  difficulty  of  the  road,  if  road  it 
could  be  called.  The  ground  at  one  moment  was 
covered  with  small  pebbles,  and  then  obstructed  by 
vast  blocks  of  stone ;  while  in  some  places  it  was 
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little  more  than  a  path  amid  rocks  and  precipices, 
and  at  others  a  track  leading  through  marshes  or 
plains  of  sand_,  into  both  of  which  indifferently  we 
sank  up  to  our  knees.  However  on  we  marched, 
with  an  occasional  stoppage,  until  the  evening, 
when  darkness  began  to  gather  around  us;  the 
birds,  twittering  merrily,  came  to  settle  on  the 
accustomed  boughs,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  repose,  whilst  we,  unhappy  men ! 
exiled  and  homeless,  fatigued  with  the  labours  of 
the  day,  sought  hesitatingly  where  we  should  lay 
our  heads  in  that  forest  to  which  our  despair  had 
conducted  us. 
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\s  ^\-ill  be  imagined,  rest  of  any  kind  was  accepted 
with  delight,  and  each  man  dined  on  a  piece  of 
bread,  portioned  out  more  sparingly  than  at  break- 
fast, as  we  knew  that  many  days'  march  lay  be- 
Fore  us,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions  was  at 
least  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  which  we  could 
iiot  reasonably  look  with  certainty.  Immense  fires 
^vere  lighted  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  paces,  and 
soon  vast  wreaths  of  dull  smoke  began  to  mingle 
with  the  trees  and  to  hang  black  and  grim  over  our 
little  army.  A  painter  might  have  made  his  fortune 
by  this  single  subject.  Here  was  the  Hussar  play- 
ing with  his  horse, — there  the  infantry-man  bur- 
nishing his  musket ;  close  at  hand  an  officer  cook- 
ing a  piece  of  meat,  obtained  by  some  fortunate 
chance  and  salted  with  powder,  at  one  of  the  fires : 
never  had  I  seen  a  greater  variety  of  costume  and 
attitude.  Some  of  the  Hussars  (merry,  I  know 
not  why)  danced,  jingling  their  spurs;  others  sat, 
pensive  and  sad,  brooding  over  unknown  sorrows. 
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The  night  advanced^  and  the  buzz  of  voices  be- 
came hushed  by  degrees,  until  sleep  benumbed  us 
into  tranquillity.  All  were  equally  happy  as  long 
as  the  stars  glimmered  overhead,  until  the  bird 
which  had  sought  its  nest  at  eve,  fluttered  back  to 
chirp  its  morning  prayer,  and  the  fresh  breeze  of 
the  dawning  day  began  to  blow.  I  remember  the 
feeling  that  came  over  me  as  I  awoke.  My  first 
impression — ^but  for  my  soiled  uniform  and  the 
war-horse  by  my  side — would  have  been  that  I 
was  born  again  into  the  world, — so  desolate  and 
lonely  did  I  feel — far  away  from  my  home,  my 
parents,  and  another  being  not  less  dear.  I  did  not 
enumerate  to  myself  my  reasons  for  grief,  but  felt 
vaguely  the  presence  of  that  enemy.  The  moment 
of  discouragement,  it  is  true,  was  not  long.  I  had 
many  reasons  to  be  thankful ;  there  was  no  fear 
that  I  should  die  of  hunger:  I  had  still  in  my 
portmanteau  a  respectable  piece  of  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  brandy  untouched;  I  had  salt,  whilst 
others  had  not ;  so  I  said  to  myself,  "  Why  com- 
plain? are  you  not  rich?"  It  was  indeed  easy 
to  be  rich,  not  only  in  this  respect,  but  in  every 
other,  in  comparison  with  my  companions,  most 
of  whom  had  nothing  to  protect  them  from  the 
night  air, — not  even  a  cloak.  Not  one  of  us,  I 
suppose,  had  a  change  of  linen. 

As  usual  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  even  now 
the  excellent  discipline  of  our  army  manifested 
itself.     All,  from  the  officer  to  the  private  sol- 
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dier^  were  up^  and  at  their  horses'  side^  ere  the  last 
echoes  had  died  away;  and  when  the  sound  was 
repeated,  and  the  word  of  command  was  given,  the 
Hussars  as  one  man  were  in  the  saddle.  My  own 
good  horse,  Forkosz,  I  now  noticed,  had  lost  some- 
thing of  his  gaiety :  it  seemed  that  instinct  told 
this  noble  animal  he  had  seen  his  last  battle,  that 
he  had  for  the  last  time  heard  the  sublime  roar 
of  artillery  and  smelt  the  sulphurous  storm  of  war. 
He  began  the  march ;  but  there  was  no  liveliness 
in  his  motions — one  hoof  seemed  unwillingly  to 
drag  after  the  other.     His  sadness  made  me  sad. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  made,  as  on  the  previous 
day,  a  halt,  and  a  frugal  breakfast.  Here,  I  re- 
member, we  found  that  tobacco  and  cigars  began  to 
fail :  I  gave  for  six  cigars  the  sum  of  fifteen  florins 
in  Hungarian  paper,  for  smoking  was  the  only 
luxury  within  our  reach.  By  this  time  the  bri- 
gade of  General  Bern  was  much  advanced  ahead 
of  General  Stein's,  to  which  I  belonged,  and  we 
felt  rather  anxious  to  overtake  it.  The  road  be- 
came worse  and  worse.  The  most  fearful  ravines 
took  the  place  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys,  and 
every  man  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  his 
horse ;  the  practicable  way  was  indeed  so  narrow, 
that  only  two  persons  could  proceed  abreast,  and 
not  without  danger.  We  were  following  the  track 
of  the  contraband  traders  between  Hungary  and 
Wallachia.  Illicit  commerce  always  takes  the 
most  difl&cult  paths. 
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At  about  two  o'clock  we  came  to  a  place  where 
two  tracks  forked  off,  and,  by  the  advice  of  our 
Kalauz,  turned  to  the  right ;  but  we  marched  until 
late  in  the  evening,  without  seeiag  anything  of  the 
brigade  of  General  Bem.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  we  had  with  us  as  guides  a  priest  and  two 
Mautzen,  and  that  the  former  went  with  Bem,  the 
latter  with  us ;  humanity  forbade  us  to  keep  them 
bound  day  and  night,  and  during  the  day  we  left 
their  arms  free.  The  result  was,  that  one  of  the 
peasants  edged  gradually  away  towards  the  brink 
of  a  deep  ravine,  observed,  but  unfollowed  by  the 
soldiers,  who  did  not  dream  of  his  attempting  to 
escape  in  that  direction.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
took  a  tremendous  leap,  and  aHghted  far  down  on 
a  point  of  rock.  A  dropping  fire  instantly  began 
at  his  heels ;  but  he  was  like  a  gazelle, — away  he 
went,  springing  from  point  to  point,  so  that,  instead 
of  continuing  to  fire,  the  men  paused  to  admire 
the  wonderful  swiftness  and  agility  of  this  moun- 
taineer. He  escaped  unhurt;  and  we,  growing 
wise  by  experience,  took  care  that  the  second  Ka- 
lauz  should  not  follow  the  example  of  his  light- 
footed  comrade. 

We  marched  until  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  us 
to  proceed,  and  halted  in  a  caldroA-shaped  valley, 
where  we  found  some  water,  heard  the  lowing 
of  oxen,  and  fell  in  at  last  with  a  shepherd's  hut, 
— an  agreeable  discovery ;  for  here  we  were  enabled 
to  buy,  for  good  coined  money,  not  banknotes,  a 
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little  cheese  and  a  few  loaves  of  bread.  As  night 
advanced,  such  was  the  elevation  which  we  had 
attained,  the  cold  became  intense,  and  suddenly  a 
terrible  storm  of  rain  came  on.  We  were  all  much 
more  fatigued  than  on  the  previous  day,  for  the 
march  had  been  a  stiff  one.  However,  before  lying 
down  we  managed  to  make  some  huge  fires,  and 
several  trees  accidentally  taking  fire  soon  formed 
a  glorious  illumination,  that  extended  by  degrees 
around  us  in  a  circle.  The  light  and  heat  seemed 
to  have  an  exhilarating  effect  upon  the  soldiers, 
who,  forgetting  for  a  time  their  fatigue,  began  to 
dance  and  sing  and  shout,  and  fill  the  valley  with 
curses  on  the  Austrians  and  Russians  who  had 
driven  them  from  their  country.  The  rain  poured 
all  the  while  in  torrents. 

At  length  thoughts  of  rest — so  necessary  to 
prepare  us  for  the  fatigues  of  the  morrow — re- 
turned ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  cutting  wind  that  howled 
through  the  gullies  of  the  mountains,  and  buried 
the  camp  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  quick  with  sparks, 
all  was  at  length  wrapped  in  sleep.  I  will  never  be- 
lieve that  the  Emperor,  whose  name  (Ferdinand) 
I  bear,  ever  slept  so  tranquilly  as  I  did,  with  that 
fearful  tempest  howling  around.  For  tranquillity 
of  heart,  the  consciousness  of  duty  done,  and  the 
happy  fatigue  unknown  to  monarchs — these  are  the 
best  opiates.  On  that  night  I  had  a  dream, — a 
dream  of  home  and  happiness.  I  thought  that  I 
was  in  my  brother's  bed,  meditating  glorious  deeds 
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for  my  country.  A  gush  of  intense  pleasure  inun- 
dated my  heart  as  I  awoke ;  I  laughed  with  pleasure, 
and  then  looked  round.  The  contrast  of  my  actual 
bed  with  the  one  that  I  had  fancied,  was  strange 
enough  :  one  was  cold,  the  other  warm ;  one  wet, 
the  other  dry;  one  green,  the  other  white;  one 
hard,  the  other  soft ;  one  rich,  the  other  poor.  But 
the  sleep  was  the  same  in  both.  If  men  would 
pay  more  attention  to  the  blessings  they  receive 
than  the  afflictions  they  undergo,  they  might  be 
happy  in  almost  any  position. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  fatigues 
of  the  previous  day,  and  the  brief  rest  allowed  us, 
rendered  every  one  a  little  sad;  but  as  we  were 
told  that  one  day  and  a  night  w^ould  bring  us  to 
the  regular  road,  we  took  courage  and  began  our 
march  after  all  in  tolerable  spirits.  We  were  still 
painfully  ascending  the  same  mountain  of  Moraul, 
and  had  arrived  at  a  point  where  our  breath  began 
to  fail  and  our  feet  to  tremble.  From  time  to 
time  we  were  compelled  to  stop  and  rest,  partly 
from  the  weakness  brought  on  by  want  of  proper 
food.  The  greater  number  of  the  Hussars  had 
nothing  in  their  bags  but  dry  bread,  which  they 
had  carried  about  with  them  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
so  that,  however  inured  to  privation  they  might 
be,  it  was  impossible  their  strength  should  not 
begin  to  give  way.  Our  tongues  burned  with  thirst, 
and  no  water  was  to  be  found  but  a  little  here 
and  there,  mixed  with  earth,  in  the  hollows  of  the 
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rocks, — deposited  by  tlie  rain  of  the  previous  day. 
To  make  matters  worse,  shoes  and  boots  began 
to  fail :  every  one  was  sadly  in  want  of  a  cobbler, 
and  some  were  compelled  to  walk  with  naked  feet 
over  the  damp,  slippery  ground,  loose  stones,  and 
sharp  rocks,  leaving  unmistakeable  evidences  of 
the  cuts  and  injuries  they  had  received.  It  was 
impossible  to  moimt  the  horses ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  from  the  up-and-down  nature  of  the  road 
the  saddle  would  not  keep  on  the  right  place; 
and  secondly,  because  for  most  of  us  these  animals 
were  our  only  remaining  riches,  and  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  deteriorate  their  value  by  fa- 
tiguing them. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  ascended 
the  bare  steep  summits  of  the  ridge,  our  column 
presented  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  now  wind- 
ing to  the  right,  now  to  the  left, — bending  round 
upon  itself,  like  a  huge  snake  of  many  colours — 
two  hours  in  length.  The  tree-clad  slopes  and 
valleys,  up  which  we  had  ascended,  spread  away  in 
a  vast  sea  of  verdure  behind  us,  beneath  a  cold, 
leaden  sky,  filled  with  masses  of  clouds  that  came 
over  the  mountains,  rolling  in  a  most  disorderly 
manner  towards  the  opposite  horizon.  Naked  hills 
formed  the  last  steps  of  the  ascent.  It  was  a 
gloomy,  savage  scene, — damp  and  unpromising. 
We  marched  slowly  in  our  drenched  garments, 
and  looked  long  in  vain  for  the  sun ;  but  at  length 
first  a  transient  gleam,  then  a  full  gush  of  golden 
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light  burst  upon  us ;  and  presently  the  whole  co- 
lumn glistened  bright  and  gaudy  in  its  entire  ex- 
tent^ as  it  reached  the  crest,  and  began  to  enter 
the  forest  on  the  southern  slope.  The  more  favour- 
able nature  of  the  ground  now  became  at  once  ma- 
nifest. The  advanced  guard  began  to  drop  rapidly 
out  of  sight ;  and  presently  the  whole  column,  with 
a  short  rapid  step,  was  dashing  down  the  hill,  be- 
neath the  natural  arcade  of  boughs,  through  the 
brushwood,  over  the  watercourses,  until  we  fell  in 
with  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  and  in  two  hours 
reached  the  foot. 

A  delicious  surprise  awaited  us  after  this  dreary 
march.  The  head  of  the  column,  arrested  by  the 
entangled  wood  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  like  water 
when  it  has  reached  a  plain,  advanced  slowly  and 
painfully,  widening  however  every  moment,  each 
man  striking  out  a  new  path,  and  pressing  eagerly 
forward  to  find  a  proper  halting-ground.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  leaves  and  boughs,  above,  be- 
neath, and  around  us ;  and  nothing  could  be  heard 
but  the  trampling  of  men  and  horses,  the  crushing 
of  broken  wood,  the  clashing  of  arms,  the  shouts, 
the  cries  of  those  behind  to  their  comrades  in  ad- 
vance ;  it  was  as  if  we  were  swimming  through  an 
ocean  of  verdure,  cleaving  it  with  our  arms  to  make 
a  passage  for  ourselves  and  horses,  only  to  find  new 
obstacles  ahead.  Suddenly  there  rose  a  cry  of  joy, 
which,  beginning  at  one  point,  rapidly  spread  on 
every  side.     ^^Ah!  ah!  ah!"  burst  from  the  lips 
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of  the  Hussars^  in  involuntary  admiration.  It  was 
in  truth  a  lovely  scene.  A  bright^  sparkling  stream 
of  water  went  eddying  past  our  feet,  as  if  still  trem- 
bling after  a  giddy  fall  from  some  vast  rocks  to 
our  left.  When  the  first  emotion  was  past,  every 
one  was  hushed  into  respectful  silence.  The  water 
glided,  clear  and  shining  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  over 
a  sharp  ledge,  and  came  tumbling  down  in  sheets  of 
crystal,  in  columns  of  oilver,  in  threads,  in  showers, 
in  ringlets,  in  a  vapour  of  pearl,  of  gold,  and  of 
light.  Here  and  there  a  moss-covered  slippery- 
looking  fragment  of  rock  showed  its  green  visage 
as  beneath  a  veil  of  fluttering  lace,  or  thrust  itself 
forth  through  a  wreath  of  glittering  froth  and  foam. 
The  many  voices  of  the  cataract, — the  hum,  the 
murmur,  the  buzz  of  the  falling  water  rose  victo- 
rious in  the  air,  as  the  steps  of  the  army  hesitated 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream, — in  which  the  pensile 
flowers,  the  luxuriant  bushes,  and  the  tall,  bend- 
ing trees,  mingled  with  the  shifting  forms  of  sol- 
diers and  horses,  were  brightly  reflected.  To  our 
right  the  dancing  eddies  disappeared  beneath  an 
archway  of  boyghs. 

A  halt  naturally  took  place  on  the  banks  of  this 
beautiful  stream.  The  horses  were  turned  loose 
to  graze;  and  the  men  amused  themselves  with 
looking  for  wild  strawberries.  I  had  not  tasted 
this  fruit  for  years,  during  the  battles,  and  joined 
heartily  in  the  search.  My  eagerness  produced  a 
strange  delusion :  I  thought  that  I  was  in  my  own 
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garden,  picking  strawberries  for  my  sister  Emilie, 
— it  was  her  favourite  fruit, — and,  instead  of  eating 
what  I  gathered,  I  threw  them  into  my  dirty  cap, 
not  daring  even  to  taste  a  single  one,  for  I  feared 
there  would  not  be  enough  for  my  sister.  But  the 
dream  soon  passed,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  heart 
of  a  Wallachian  forest,  far  from  all  I  held  most 
dear.  So  I  took  these  strawberries,  washed  them 
in  fresh  water,  and  mingled  them  with  wild  flowers, 
not  putting  one  to  my  lips ;  and  I  swear,  my  sister 
Emilie,  that  when  I  meet  thee  again  I  will  place 
in  thy  hands  this  memorial — withered  it  is  true, 
and  defaced — of  that  holy  instant,  when  I  felt  thy 
breath  upon  my  cheek  as  I  scented  that  magical 
nosegay. 
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Once  more  on  the  marchj  we  crossed  tlie  narrow 
valley,  to  continue  our  melancholy  journey.  Home 
was  in  the  rear,  exile  in  front :  no  wonder  that  we 
looked  back  on  the  vast  mountain  which  rose  like 
a  wall  between  us  and  our  native  country !  It 
was  clothed  in  eternal  green ;  the  tree-tops  seemed 
to  mingle  with  the  sky ;  here  and  there  the  torrent 
we  had  followed,  showed  like  a  white  rent  in  the 
verdant  slope.  In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  could 
still  be  seen  a  cloud  of  smoke  hovering  over  the 
last  bivouac,  where  we  had  made  such  a  glorious 
bonfire.  I  often  turned  round  to  look  over  my 
shoulder :  it  was  a  long,  lingering  gaze ;  but  my 
new  motto  was  "  Resignation,^^  and  I  endeavoured 
to  think  of  other  things,  especially  when  I  saw  that 
all  around  me,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  even 
the  women,  seemed  calm  and  almost  cheerful. 

The  mountain  we  had  now  to  traverse  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  that  we  had  left.  It  was  bare 
from  base  to  summit, — no  trees,  no  grass,  nothing 
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but  rocks  and  rolling  stones.  The  weather  was 
cold,  a  sharp  cutting  wind  whistled  around_,  our 
face|  became  blue,  and  yet  the  sun  laughed  gladly 
from  the  sky.  We  pressed  on,  and  at  length  saw 
what  may  be  called  the  official  entry  into  Wal- 
lachia, — a  guard-house,  established  to  check  the 
contraband  trade,  and  two  large  stones,  mark  the 
frontier.  Most  of  the  emigrants  felt  their  hearts 
lightened  on  beholding  this  spot,  for  pursuit  was 
no  longer  to  be  feared,  and  it  would  now  be  unne- 
cessary to  hurry  our  pace ;  for  my  part  I  felt  sad, 
in  spite  of  my  good  resolutions.  A  more  general 
subject  of  uneasiness  was  the  non-appearance  of  Ge- 
neral Bem,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  the  rascally 
Popa  had  led  the  Field-Marshal  astray.  Baron 
Stein  had  sent  back  an  officer  and  two  Hussars 
from  the  last  bivouac,  but  they  had  not  yet  re- 
turned. We  were  very  uneasy  about  the  fate  of 
the  old  Papa ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
and  we  resolved  to  wait  patiently. 

As  we  crossed  the  frontier,  the  scene  which  had 
taken  place  on  our  quitting  the  last  village  of  the 
Mautzen  was  renewed  with  even  greater  intensity. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  how  the  soldiers,  true 
children  of  nature,  without  thought,  but  overflow- 
ing with  sensibility, — the  very  men  who  a  minute 
before  had  shouted  with  joy  at  beholding  the  boun- 
dary stones, — now  drooped  into  pensiveness,  the 
tears  trembling  in  their  eyes,  and  languidly  threw 
back  their  hands  in  voiceless  farewell  to  the  coun- 
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try  they  were  leaving.  Every  heart  was  too  full 
for  words,  and  all  felt  ashamed  to  replace  them 
by  sobs :  it  was  a  silent,  voiceless  parting,  short, 
but  sad,  in  which  grief  took  its  thousand  shapes 
on  the  faces  of  a  thousand  men.  Had  I  not  known 
them  too  well,  I  could  almost  have  believed  that 
those  men  who  had  bathed  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  my  brethren,  and  rejoiced  in  the  annihilation  of 
our  liberties,  nay  almost  of  our  nationality,  that 
even  they  would  have  felt  heart-sick  at  the  sight. 

From  the  rocky  post  we*  occupied,  we  descried 
afar  off,  in  the  wooded  valley  below,  the  forms  of 
some  persons  moving,  and  speedily  guessed  that 
they  were  contrabandists.  General  Stein  imme- 
diately detached  two  men  with  the  Kalauz,  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  them,  to  show  us  the 
road  to  the  frontier,  our  contract  with  the  peasant 
having  ended,  although  he  had  in  fact  promised  to 
conduct  us  to  the  frontier,  and  we  had  then  un- 
dertaken to  release  him.  As  he  had  kept  his  word, 
we  kept  ours,  and  gave  him  moreover  a  hundred 
florins  in  Hungarian  banknotes,  a  horse  to  take 
him  back  to  his  village,  and  a  brace  of  pistols,  with 
powder  and  ball,  to  defend  himself  in  case  of  need; 
so  he  departed,  invoking  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
us,  perhaps  stimulated  by  our  gifts,  perhaps  merely 
carrying  out  the  habitual  dissimulation  of  his  race. 
We  made  a  bargain  with  the  contrabandists,  who 
undertook,  for  a  reward,  to  guide  us  as  far  as  we 
required  their  services. 
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At  this  halting-ground  General  Stein  ordered 
the  men  to  form  a  square,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wepler,  by  his  instruction,  pronounced  the  follow- 
ing address: — 

"  Brothers  in  arms,  and  brave  soldiers !  we  are 
entering  a  foreign  country,  exiled  from  our  own, 
and  we  have  no  longer  a  right  to  act  according 
to  our  former  rules.  Until  now  we  have  been 
guided  only  by  the  feelings  of  humanity,  by  our 
knowledge  of  what  was  due  to  ourselves  and  others. 
This  position  has  at  present  completely  changed : 
we  are  about  to  throw  ourselves  upon  the  hos- 
pitality of  strangers;  and  I  beg  you  therefore  to 
attend  to  my  commands,  not  to  touch  anything 
which  does  not  rightfully  belong  to  you,  which  you 
have  not  bought  for  money  or  received  as  a  gift. 
In  case  of  any  infraction  of  these  commands,  it  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you  that  the  greatest  severity  will 
be  exercised.  The  pilferer,  the  robber,  will  be 
punished  with  powder  and  lead;  all  insults  to  tin 
people  of  the  country  will  be  effectually  suppressed. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment will  treat  us  otherwise  than  they  treated 
our  forefathers  who  emigrated  under  Rakoczi ;  but 
until  we  receive  our  rations,  General  Baron  Stein 
requests  me  to  say  that  he  will  himself  disburse  for 
your  necessities  as  long  as  he  possesses  any  money; 
and  I  beg  you  to  remember  that,  by  the  fortune 
of  war,  we  have  all  become  equal,  and  that  each 
is  bound  to  do  his  utmost  to  relieve  and  minister 
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to  his  brothers  in  misfortune.  You  therefore  who 
have  money  will  doubtless  share  with  those  who 
have  not.  Gentlemen  officers^  I  make  you^  as  well 
as  every  sergeant  and  every  corporal,  responsible 
for  the  men  under  you.  Long  live  our  country ! 
Long  live  the  Hungarian  Emigration !" 

The  cry  was  repeated  by  all  present,  and,  with 
uplifted  hands,  they  swore,  by  the  single  tricoloured 
flag  that  still  fluttered  above  our  ranks,  to  observe 
these  instructions  faithfully.  This  done,  the  march 
recommenced  in  as  good  order  as  before. 

Baron  Stein,  it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  ho- 
nour, directed  us  with  wonderful  ability  and  high- 
mindedness.  He  constantly  corrected  the  informa- 
tion of  our  guides,  by  observation  on  his  large  map 
of  Hungary,  and  we  often  owed  great  additional 
comforts,  even  facilities,  to  his  sagacity  and  kind- 
ness. At  this  place,  although  he  had  only  thirty 
florins  in  coin  (banknotes  were  not  current),  he 
purchased  from  our  new  guide  a  small  barrel  of 
brandy,  which  was  divided  equally  among  the  sol- 
diers ;  he  also  procured  a  large  loaf,  and,  although 
very  hungry  himself,  he  shared  it  with  all  the 
officers  and  many  common  soldiers,  reserving  for 
himself  exactly  the  same  as  the  rest.  This  con- 
duct made  an  excellent  impression  upon  the  sol- 
diers, and  gave  us  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of 
many  more  celebrated  generals. 

Our  new  guide  assured  us  we  should  that  night 
reach  a  village ;  and  true  enough  about  four  o'clock 
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we  came  to  one  of  the  Russian  frontier-posts. 
Doubtless  in  accordance  with  orders  received,  but 
evidently  not  with  unwillingness,  they  received  us 
with  the  greatest  complaisance,  and  told  us  that  we 
had  only  to  cross  one  small  mountain  to  reach  a 
village,  where  we  had  been  expected  for  two  days, 
and  where  we  should  find  prepared  for  us  meat 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  season.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  us  to  receive  a  few  pipefuls  of  tobacco 
from  these  soldiers ;  and  no  displeasure  to  find  that 
the  Russians,  when  left  to  themselves,  are  not  so 
bad  after  all.  Our  adieus  to  them  were  fraternal ; 
we  shook  hands  warmly,  and  many  of  the  sol- 
diers embraced  the  enemies  against  whom  they 
had  so  recently  fought  in  the  field.  There  was  no 
deceit  on  either  side :  the  true  Hungarian  is  ter- 
rible only  to  his  foes ;  when  kindly  treated,  he  is 
meek  and  docile  as  a  child. 

The  road  we  had  to  traverse  was  not  so  short 
as  our  wishes  or  expectations  would  have  made  it, 
but  it  was  far  better  than  what  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to.  The  hill  was  neither  steep  nor  rug- 
ged; on  either  side  were  fields,  with  small  huts 
scattered  here  and  there ;  lambs  frisked  about,  and 
peasant-girls  in  their  oriental  costume,  and  pea- 
sants dressed  in  the  Greek  style,  paused  from  their 
labours  to  gaze  at  us  as  we  defiled  along.  The 
road — an  apology  for  one — was  welcome  enough, 
after  a  march  of  three  days,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, without  good  food,  without  tobacco  (one  of 
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the  greatest  privations  to  a  soldier),  wetted  by  the 
rain,  sleeping  always  on  damp  ground,  and  com- 
pelled not  only  to  trudge  on  foot,  but  take  care  of 
the  horses  likewise.  There  was  only  one  passage 
that  presented  any  difficulty,  and  this  was  certainly 
as  horrible  for  us  as  for  our  poor  animals.  It  was 
a  lofty  rock,  as  high  as  a  house,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  turn, — steep  and  slippery,  without  even 
steps.  We  had  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  prevent 
the  horses  breaking  their  legs ;  it  was  found  best, 
indeed,  not  to  pull  the  bridle  at  all,  but  to  let  them 
pick  a  way  for  themselves.  I  am  not  easily  fright- 
ened, but  when  I  began  to  lead  my  brave  Forkosz, 
who  had  borne  me  so  bravely  through  so  many 
battles,  I  began  to  tremble.  No,  it  was  not  fear 
for  myself,  but  my  love  for  that  only  friend  left  to 
me,  and  perhaps  some  sordid  feelings  likewise,  for 
thoughts  of  his  value  involimtarily  presented  them- 
selves,— he  was  all  I  possessed.  We  performed  the 
passage  one  by  one, — a  tedious  affair :  as  each  man 
reached  the  summit  he  was  forced  to  wait  awhile, 
until  his  precursor  had  accomplished  the  perilous 
descent.  One  brute  of  a  fellow,  by  his  violence 
and  carelessness,  broke  the  knees  of  his  horse, — 
kind  thanks  for  past  services !  but  some  men  seem 
hardened  by  misfortune  into  cruelty. 

The  only  remaining  difficulty  that  presented  it- 
self was  the  crossing  a  rather  deep  stream.  I 
loosened  the  girths  of  my  horse  before  riding  into  it, 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  swimming ;  but,  omitting 
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to  draw  up  his  head  tight  enough  on  entering  the 
water^  he  stumbled,  and  made  me  take  an  unex- 
pected and  unwelcome  plunge.  Gentle  reader ! 
you  would  have  laughed  to  see  the  plight  to  which 
an  officer,  who  had  erewhile  fluttered  like  a  but- 
terfly through  gilded  saloons,  saying  soft  things  to 
the  ladies,  and  now  an  unfortunate  exile,  was  re- 
duced. I  splashed  like  a  dog  in  the  water,  snatch- 
ing at  my  Hungarian  cap,  and  then  scrambling 
towards  Forkosz,  whose  saddle  had  swagged  under 
his  belly.  He  was  a  noble  animal,  though  not  of 
a  pure  race,  fearless,  fifteen  hands  high,  with  ears 
always  pricked  forward,  small  head,  long  neck,  and 
fine  but  strong  legs.  ^'  Aijmek  /"  (stop  !)  He  re- 
mained motionless,  waiting  for  me,  pricking  up 
his  ears  still  more,  and,  whilst  the  air  rang  with 
the  laughter  of  my  companions,  I  made  hand  over 
head  towards  him,  succeeded  in  righting  the  saddle, 
jumped  on  to  it,  and  reached  the  opposite  shore. 
To  a  slight  pressure  of  the  knees  he  responded,  by 
running  like  a  Bessarabian,  at  a  pace  that  I  should 
not  have  been  ashamed  to  show  off  before  your  best 
English  racers. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

At  length,  thank  God  !  we  entered  a  village,  a  real 
village ;  but,  reader,  do  not  imagine  one  of  your 
ci\ilized  villages,  with  thatched  roofs  and  neat  gar- 
dens :  we  were  in  Wallachia.  All  the  houses  are 
built  wherever  the  owners  choose,  and  without  the 
least  regard  to  symmetry  or  arrangement;  they 
are  mostly  of  wood,  and,  at  this  time,  were  in  a 
perfect  state  of  dilapidation,  with  a  broad  balcony 
at  the  first  and  only  storey.  Beneath  are  shops, 
^vith  shutters  of  one  piece  opening  upwards,  and 
serving  by  day  to  cast  a  shade  over  both  seller  and 
customers.  One  of  the  principal  articles  exposed 
for  sale  was  sweetmeats,  for  here  begin  the  sweet- 
toothed  population  of  the  East, — the  eaters  of  con- 
serves and  honey-cakes,  as  well  as  the  drinkers  of 
sherbet.  Tailors  also  seemed  to  be  in  great  re- 
quest in  the  principal  street.  Pavement,  I  was 
going  to  say,  there  was  none ;  but  I  abhor  super- 
fluous assertions,  and  it  would  be  as  great  a  novelty 
to  my  reader  to  say  there  is  no  snow  on  the  coast 
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of  Guinea,  no  fire  in  the  sea,  no  sun  at  midnight, 
as  to  hint  that  there  is  no  pavement  in  Wallachia. 
But  hay  and  maize  abound,  as  our  horses  found  to 
their  advantage :  we  and  they  could  do  without 
civiliz9,tion,  but  not  without  food ;  and  being  little 
inclined  to  walk,  and  very  much  inclined  to  eat,  we 
soon  forgot  the  want  of  a  comfortable  footway  in 
the  presence  of  very  acceptable  ham,  eggs,  bread, 
and  beans. 

General  Bem  had  reached  this  village  two  hours 
before  us  by  a  different  route,  but  he  had  imme- 
diately left  for  Bago  di  Rama,  in  our  eyes  a  village 
somewhat  larger  than  that  just  described,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wallachs,  a  famous  city.  It  was 
amusing  to  behold  the  important  air  with  which 
they  pronounced  this  sonorous  name:  the  Turk 
does  not  accentuate  Stamboul  with  more  solenmity 
and  emphasis. 

We  soon  procured  some  excellent  cheese,  maize, 
and  bread,  besides  no  small  quantity  of  brandy. 
Captain  Hazai  and  I  were  invited  to  the  table  of 
General  Stein, — an  honour  attributable,  I  think, 
to  my  having,  some  seven  days  previous,  when 
bacon  was  a  rarity  and  a  luxury  more  thought  of 
than  enjoyed,  offered  a  piece  of  some  which  I  had 
with  me  to  the  General,  when  he  was  suffering  from 
intense  hunger.  The  return  dinner  was  sump- 
tuous. I  remember  the  bill  of  fare ;  first,  a  small 
drop  of  brandy,  then  some  good  bread,  and  two 
kinds  of  cheese  !     All  four, — the  adjutant  of  our 
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portly  LucuUus  dined  with  us  too, — all  ate  like  true 
emigrants  j  and  one  of  the  most  jocular  talked  even 
of  indigestion  !  At  dinner  General  Stein  told  me 
that  his  boots  had  begun  to  wear  out.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  had  in  my  portmanteau  a  new  pair, 
of  strong  leather,  which  I  offered  him;  but  he 
refused  to  receive  them,  except  on  payment  of  good 
money.  This  was  a  very  important  transaction  in 
our  then  state,  and  a  rare  one  too :  few  indeed 
were  well  furnished  with  shoe-leather,  but  fewer 
still  were  in  a  condition  to  replace  their  losses. 
We  talked  much  of  our  wretched  condition,  and 
among  other  things  he  said  to  me,  "  Is  it  not  as  I 
told  you  before  our  march  began  ?  An  emigration 
such  as  ours  is  by  no  means  agreeable."  He  had 
recommended  me  not  to  emigrate.  I  answered, 
"General,  I  suppose  that  neither  you  nor  I  are 
emigrants  for  our  pleasure." 

General  Stein  had  resolved  to  push  on  that  night 
in  advance  of  his  brigade,  in  order  to  join  Field- 
Marshal  Bem,  leaving  orders  for  the  Emigration  to 
follow  the  next  day  under  Wepler  and  Kotona.  He 
asked  if  we  would  accompany  him,  and  we  gladly 
consented.  Our  horses,  as  well  as  ourselves,  had 
had  their  fiU,  so  we  mounted  in  good  spirits,  and 
started  by  night  with  a  guide.  Bago  di  Rama  lay 
in  the  next  valley,  and  we  had  to  cross  a  pretty 
lofty  hill ;  the  moon  lighted  our  way,  the  stars  shone 
brightly  in  her  train.  It  was  a  magnificent  ride, 
but  cold.     My  clothes  were  not  yet  dry,  and  my 
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whole  frame  shivered ;  the  General,  who  had  two 
cloaks,  with  his  usual  kindness  offered  me  one, — it 
proved  of  service.  The  rain  began  again  to  fall, 
when  we  first  got  sight  of  the  twinkling  lights  of 
Bago  di  Rama.  The  prospect  of  a  night  spent 
beneath  a  roof,  not  in  bivouac,  was  so  delightful 
however,  that  we  rode  merrily  along,  and  at  length 
reached  what  I  will  politely  call  the  town,  and  re- 
paired at  once  to  the  house  where  our  head-quarters 
were  established.  Stein  went  in  immediately  to 
see  Bem,  and  I  with  the  other  officers  took  our 
saddles  and  cloaks,  and  extemporized  what  may 
be  called  a  bed  in  the  corridor.  For  the  first  time 
for  many  days  I  undressed,  and,  despite  the  hard- 
ness of  my  couch  and  the  activity  of  the  vermin 
of  Bago  di  Rama,  slept  soundly. 

Vermin  !  the  plague  of  Eastern-  travelling, — 
sometimes  of  Western  also.  The  species  are  va- 
rious, but  that  which  bears  most  affection  to  the 
human  body  is  perhaps  the  most  disgusting  and 
annoying.  It  will  be  doing  a  service  to  humanity, 
if  I  describe  one  of  the  few  methods  known  of 
getting  rid  of  this  microscopic,  but  terrible  enemy. 
The  obvious  manoeuvre,  namely  of  condemning 
your  wardrobe  to  the  fire  and  shaving  as  clean  as 
a  razor-strop,  is  rather  too  expensive,  especially  if 
you  happen  to  have  only  one  suit  of  clothes.  It 
is  better  therefore  to  adopt  the  following  plan  : — in 
the  first  place  undress,  then  bury  your  garments  in 
the  earth,  leaving  one  corner  of  your  shirt  project- 
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ing,  or  rather  a  piece  of  rag,  as  a  conductor ;  then 
light  a  fire  above;  the  heat  draws  out  the  pesti- 
ferous beasts,  and  they  stupidly  crawl  forth  to  be 
consumed.  The  fox  gets  rid  of  fleas  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner ;  but  as  he  cannot  undress,  he 
goes  into  the  water,  tail  foremost,  holding  a  piece 
of  wool  between  his  teeth;  by  degrees  the  colo- 
nists of  his  fur  ascend,  fall  into  the  trap,  and  go 
floating  down  the  stream.  I  trust  none  of  my 
readers  may  ever  have  occasion  to  profit  by  these 
hints;  but  they  must  never  travel  in  the  East, 
especially  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hungarian  emi- 
grants. 

The  house  in  which  I  passed  the  night  was  the 
most  comfortable  in  all  Bago  di  Rama,  belong- 
ing to  a  respectable  Boyard;  and  right  glad  I  was 
that  we  had  the  protection  of  its  pointed  roof,  for 
the  rain  continued  to  fall  without  intermission 
during  the  whole  night.  Next  morning  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Generals  perform  their 
toilet,  for  their  room  opened  on  to  the  corridor 
in  which  I  slept.  They  came  forth,  one  after  an- 
other, to  brush,  arrange,  and  wash  themselves.  It 
was  droll  to  see  the  varied  shades  of  the  water  in 
which,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  they  rinsed  them- 
selves; they  seemed  literally  to  have  carried  ofi*  some- 
thing, in  the  shape  of  dust  and  dirt,  from  every 
one  of  the  Carpathian  ranges.  Kmety  had  the 
complaisance  to  leave  me  his  soap  and  brushes, 
and  I  set  to,  to  give  myself  a  good  scouring :  great 
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need  was  there  of  this,  for,  upon  my  faith,  I 
verily  believe  the  deepest  dye  of  all  came  off  my 
skin.  Those  who  have  never  emigrated  in  this 
wise  do  not  understand  the  full  luxury  of  a  morn- 
ing^ s  wash. 

Meanwhile  the  other  brigade  arrived,  and,  the 
Generals  subscribing  money,  as  large  a  supply  as 
possible  of  vegetables,  meat,  and  salt  was  bought. 
General  Bem,  at  this  place,  delivered  to  all  the  of- 
ficers who  desired  it  a  paper,  by  which  they  were 
freed  from  the  obligation  of  military  service,  in  the 
following  form : — 

'^N.  N.,  our  Lieutenant  of  Artillery,  Corps 
of  Kmety,  receives  his  discharge,  at  his  own  re- 
quest.    Deva,  16th  August,  1849. 

"  (Signed)  Bem." 

I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  Mr.  Long- 
worth,  Adjutant  of  General  Guyon,  got  into  a 
dispute  with  a  lad,  the  son  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  give  him  a 
box  on  the  ear.  Such  an  insult  to  the  son  of  a 
Boyard  !  it  was  pronounced  unpardonable, — espe- 
cially coming  from  a  mere  emigrant.  The  father 
declared  he  would  at  once  apply  for  reparation  to 
the  Turkish  Government,  and  the  most  disagree- 
able consequences  might  have  ensued.  General 
Guyon  however  guessed  the  most  efficient  remedy 
to  apply  to  the  tingling  ear  of  the  boy  and  the 
wounded  honour  of  the  father :  two  or  three  ducats 
appeased  both  the  fleshly  and  the  moral  smart. 
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We  were  joined  at  Bago  di  Rama  by  Colonel 
Ilinski  and  a  small  body  of  Hussars.  As  will  be 
remembered^  this  officer  bad  pushed  on  to  Hatzeg, 
in  order  to  see  if  he  could  induce  Frommer  not 
to  lay  down  his  arms;  arriving  too  late  however, 
nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  retreat  over  the 
mountains  as  we  had  done.  The  sufferings  of  the 
party  were  great,  but  they  succeeded  at  length, 
after  one  of  the  most  romantic  marches  possible. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  send  forward  two  mes- 
sengers to  Severin  Tourno,  to  learn  what  the 
Turkish  Government  intended  to  do  for  us,  and 
in  what  character  we  were  to  be  received ;  for  the 
Emigration  had  been  determined  on  and  carried 
out  so  suddenly,  that  no  preliminary  steps  were 
taken.  The  two  men  chosen  were  sufficiently  inte- 
resting in  themselves  to  merit  some  particular  no- 
tice.    One  was  a  Pole,  named  S ,  the  Adjutant 

of  Bem;  the  same  man  who  once,  in  riding  out 
to  reconnoitre  with  that  General,  asked  the  reason 
of  a  certain  dispersion  of  troops  that  had  been 
ordered,  as  he  wished  to  be  let  into  the  Field- 
MarshaFs  plans.  Bem  replied  by  asking,  ^^Mr. 
Adjutant,  are  you  capable  of  keeping  a  secret  ?^^ 

S protested  that  he  was  "discretion  itself.^^ 

"  I  believe  you,^'  said  Bem ;  "  and  I  beg  you  will 
believe  the  same  of  me."  The  man  was  audacious 
and  impertinent  in  character,  as  his  appearance 
indeed  indicated;  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  in- 
gratiating himself  with  Bem,  was  obsequious  and 
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fawning,  and  succeeded — to  the  wonder  and  grief 
of  the  whole  army,  both  Polish  and  Hungarian 
— in  becoming  quite  a  favourite.  The  influence 
thus  acquired  was  almost  always  used  to  the  de- 
triment of  others,  even  of  his  own  countrymen. 
To  fulfil  the  mission  confided  to  him,  he  decked 
himself  out  in  full  uniform,  with  thfe  silver  laurel 
garland  in  the  midst  of  a  red  riband  on  his  breast, 
— a  decoration  he  did  not  deserve,  for  it  was  well 
known  in  the  Transylvanian  army  that  he  kept  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  when  a  battle  im- 
pended. 

The  other  messenger  was  Yusuf  Bey,  of  whom 
it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  no  man  knew 
whence  he  came  or  whither  he  was  going.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  he  presented  himself  to  General 
Perczel  during  the  war,  and  exhibited  papers  show- 
ing him  to  be  a  colonel  in  the  Turkish  army,  with 
a  variety  of  decorations ;  he  demanded  service,  and 
wished  to  receive  the  same  rank  as  that  which  he 
had  before  filled.  Perczel,  who  was  much  occu- 
pied at  the  time,  could  not  pause  to  examine  the 
truth  of  his  story,  and  said,  "  Let  us  put  off"  thi^ 
matter  till  tomorrow.^'  One  of  PerczeFs  adjutant^ 
took  Yusuf  to  his  room,  where  it  happened  that 
Major  Dzwonkowski  was  in  bed  sleeping ;  waking 
him  up,  he  said,  "Major,  I  have  the  honour  to 
present  to  you  a  colonel  who  has  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Turkey,  and  wishes  to  take  rank  in  our 
army."     Dzwonkowski,  still  half  asleep,  answered. 
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rubbing  bis  eyes  and  looking  very  bard  at  Yusuf, 
"Yes^  Sir,  I  remember  to  have  seen  you  in  the 
coffee-bouse  of  tbe  Polisb  Jews  at  Pestb,  and  tbat 
tbere  was  much  talk  of  you/'     Yusuf  Bey  be- 
came very  red  at  this  observation,  and,  after  mut- 
tering some  words,  contrived  to  slip  away.    Major 
Dzwonkowski  then  hastened  to  General  Perczel, 
and  told  him  to  take  care  how  he  received  that 
man  into  the  service,  as  there  was  great  proba- 
bibty  of  his  being  a  Russian  spy;  upon  which  the 
General   said,   "Have   the   goodness   to   examine 
the  fellow^  s  documents,  and  if  there  be  the  least 
ground  of  suspicion,  let  him  be  shot."     Misfor- 
tunes however  came  on,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
make  the  examination;  indeed  the  papers   would 
probably  have  proved  nothing,  for,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  all  spies  are  well  provided  in  this  re- 
spect.    It  would  perhaps  have  been  prudent,  con- 
sidering the  rumours  abroad,  to  have  been  cau- 
tious in  trusting  him  with  any  important  mission, 
but  he  was  too  useful  to  allow  of  much  nicety : 
he  was  a  regular  Tower  of  Babel, — could  speak 
Turkish,  WaUachian,  a  little  Hungarian,  German, 
French,  and  English :  he  seemed  to  have  been  in 
every  country,  and  to  know  something  of  every- 
thing :   he   was   tall,  swarthy,  pock-marked,  had 
curly  Moorish  hair,  and  wore  the  fez.     Verily  the 
Pole  had  found  a  worthy  companion ;  they  started 
together  in  a  curiously-shaped  cart  from  Bago  di 
Rama. 
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Meanwhile  there  was  a  kind  of  fair  in  the  town  ; 
officers  and  men  were  selling  their  horses,  their 
arms,  and  their  uniforms,,  for  money  was  abso- 
lutely requisite.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  Wal- 
lachian  savages  parading  about  with  an  Hunga- 
rian embroidered  coat  over  a  pair  of  their  national 
trowsers;  and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  them 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  not  aware  of  the 
taste  they  displayed  for  our  revolutionary  costume. 
Some  of  the  wise  blamed  those  who  thus  hastily 
turned  their  property  into  money;  we  shall  see 
with  what  reason. 

We  started  from  Bago  di  Rama  two  hours  after 

S and  Yusuf  Bey.    We  now  travelled  on  a  real 

road,  and  our  half-starved  unshod  horses  found  the 
benefit  of  it,  as  did  indeed  also  the  men.  Many  of 
the  officers,  having  sold  their  beasts,  were  compelled 
to  trudge  on  foot,  some  without  shoes ;  we  marched 
however  in  good  order  and  in  tolerable  spirits, 
passing  here  and  there  through  villages,  where  we 
obtained  bread  and  other  provisions. 

I  have  hitherto  forgotten  to  mention  two  groups 
which  accompanied  us,  sufficiently  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  more  so  to  one  who  knows  the  sub- 
sequent fate  of  the  persons  who  composed  them. 
Among  the  number  of  women  who  emigrated  with , 
their  husbands  or  friends,  there  were  two  remark- 
able for  beauty  and  amiability. 

One  of  the  women,  although  born  in  Vienna,  wasj 
of  the  true  Oriental  type :  her  complexion,  perhaps 
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partly  from  exposure  during  the  war,  had  become 
very  dark,  and  her  hair  was  equalled  in  intense 
blackness  only  by  her  eyes ;  teeth  of  pearly  white- 
ness showed  between  her  slightly  parted  lips  ;  her 
form  was  remarkable  for  suppleness,  and  she  had 
the  smallest  feet  and  hands  I  ever  saw;  a  small 
Hungarian  hat,  h  la  Kossuth,  covered  her  splendid 
head,  and  she  wore  a  simple  grey  dress,  with  a 
white  collar  turned  down  over  a  riband.  In  spite 
of  the  plainness  of  her  soiled  and  dusty  costume, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  her,  as 
she  trotted  along  on  her  little  horse,  playing  with 
the  bridle,  and  sometimes  urging  his  pace  with  a 
stick.  By  her  side  rode  a  young  man  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  legion  of  Vienna  students,  with  a 
small  Hungarian  peasant^s  cap :  his  appearance 
and  language  evinced  that  he  was  a  foreigner, 
that  is,  neither  German  nor  Hungarian.  Two 
horses  with  packsaddles  followed  them,  led  by  a 
Polish  soldier.  It  was  evident  that  this  couple  did 
not  live  very  harmoniously  together.  The  young 
lady  almost  always  appeared  melancholy,  suffering 
from  the  rough  treatment  and  language  of  her 
lord,  who  would  often  ride  ahead  and  leave  her 
alone  with  her  sad  thoughts.  As  they  generally 
kept  apart  from  the  rest,  these  circumstances  were 
observed  by  none  perhaps  except  myself,  until  a 
friend  of  mine  joined  the  party,  and  succeeded  by 
his  company  in  restoring  some  cheerfulness  to  the 
poor  lady. 
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The  other  group  was  composed  of  a  woman  who, 
although  she  spoke  Hungarian  extremely  well,  yet 
had  a  true  German  face,  with  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes :  her  form  was  elegant  enough,  but  her  dress 
was  ill-suited  to  such  a  march,  and  torn  and  dirty. 
She  was  accompanied  by  an  officer,  I  think  a  cap- 
tain, whose  moustache  stamped  him  a  true  Hun- 
garian. They  performed  the  journey  on  foot,  and, 
though  evidently  much  fatigued,  were  always  in 
good  humour  and  good  harmony  one  with  the 
other.  Both  the  groups  told  romantic  stories, 
which  however  none  present  could  either  dispute 
or  confirm. 

About  an  hour  after  midday  our  messengers 
returned,  bringing  the  best  possible  news;  and 
the  unfortunate  common  soldiers,  whom  it  was 
perhaps  unadvisable  to  persuade  to  emigrate,  were 
once  more  lured  on  with  vain  hopes.  We  were  to 
be  received,  it  was  said,  with  open  arms;  it  had 
even  been  determined  to  incorporate  us  at  once 
into  a  foreign  legion,  and  I  know  not  what  beside. 
These  reports,  which  few  had  leisure  to  suspect,] 
revived  our  drooping  spirits. 

We  now  traversed  a  level  country,  covered  witl 
fields  of  ripe  maize,  and  here  and  there  dotted 
with  trees ;  not  a  house  appeared.  The  sun  was 
burning:  we  felt  that  we  were  approaching  the 
south.  Our  march  continued  until  about  four  in 
the  afternoon,  when  we  halted  to  rest.  Here  one 
of  Guyon^s  aides-de-camp,  a  young  man  born  in 
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the  same  town  as  myself,  had  the  goodness  to  give 
me  a  little  ham  and  some  white  bread,  from  the 
breakfast  of  the  General,  so  that  I  dined  excellently. 
The  impression  doubtless  by  this  time  will  be,  that 
I  am  an  enormous  glutton,  for  I  am  always  talk- 
ing of  eating ;  but  it  is  merely  because  I  speak  of 
the  subject  most  important  at  the  time :  when, 
reader,  you  have  roughed  it  for  eight  or  nine  days 
on  bread  and  cheese  in  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
you  will  understand  the  magical  effect  of  a  slice 
of  ham,  and  what  tender  reminiscences  it  leaves 
behind. 

Our  bivouac  was  at  a  kind  of  telegraph-station 
to  Wallachia.  The  telegraph  consisted  of  a  tall 
pole  set  upright  in  the  ground,  and  encircled  to 
the  very  summit  with  wisps  of  straw  covered  with 
pitch ;  a  man  lives  in  a  small  hut  at  the  foot,  ready 
to  set  fire  to  it  in  case  of  alarm.  Bad  news  can 
hardly  travel  faster  than  by  this  means. 

After  marching  some  time  longer,  we  suddenly 
beheld  in  the  distance,  from  a  rising  ground,  a 
long  winding  thread  of  silver  traversing  the  plain. 
Every  Hungarian  heart  beat  quicker,  every  Hun- 
garian eye  filled  with  tears;  it  was  the  Danube, 
each  drop  of  which  rolled  through  our  country. 
Oh !  thought  I,  if  my  parents  knew  how  near  I 
was  to  its  banks,  how  surely  would  they  bend 
over  its  rapid  stream,  and  cast  adieus,  perchance 
shed  tears  into  it,  that  they  might  be  borne  to 
me,  to  cheer  me  in  my  exile  !     The  anguish  of  the 
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unfortunate  is  soothed  by  the  thoughts  of  the  break- 
ing hearts  they  leave  behind  them. 

As  the  sun  was  settings  we  could  see_,  near  a  low 
hill,  the  steeples  of  some  churches,  announcing  our 
approach  to  the  first  civilized  town  that  lay  in  our  | 
path.  We  were  at  length  near  the  Danube,  which j 
rolled  its  great  form  on  our  right,  now  dividing 
to  embrace  a  little  island,  now  uniting  in  a  splen- 
did current.  The  Servian  plains,  covered  with  trees, 
were  visible  on  the  opposite  banks ;  near  at  hand 
was  the  line  of  telegraph-poles ;  fishing-barks  moved 
here  and  there.  Little  else  of  the  scene  comes  to 
my  memory,  for  all  my  thoughts  had,  as  it  were, 
plunged  into  the  Danube,  seeking  a  channel  up- 
wards through  its  mighty  stream. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Arrangements  not  having  been  made  for  our  en- 
tering the  town  of  Severin  Tourno  that  evening,  we 
bivouacked  outside  at  about  eight  o'clock.  Next 
morning  we  went  forward  in  the  greatest  order, 
and  marched  in  to  the  sound  of  Hungarian  music, 
played  by  the  remnant  of  our  band.  The  word  of 
halt  was  given  in  the  great  place  before  the  house  of 
the  Pasha,  where  the  Generals  were  lodged.  Here 
we  saw  the  cannons  which  had  been  brought  by 
our  brethren  in  arms  jfrom  Mehadia.  None  per- 
haps but  ourselves  can  understand  the  sentiments 
that  agitated  us ;  one  and  all,  I  think  I  may  say, 
felt  our  hearts  sink  at  beholding  these  cannons, 
three  weeks  before  so  glorious,  casting  fire  and 
ball  against  the  enemy,  now  silent  and  lonely,  de- 
serted by  all  who  had  loved  them  and  served  them. 
I  would  not  wish  to  have  occasion  for  such  feelings 
again. 

When  we  had  been  drawn  up  some  minutes, 
orders  were  given  to  dismount.     A  perfect  swarm 
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of  Jews  immediately  descended  amidst  us,  and  a 
great  market  soon  began,  in  which  the  emigrants, 
as  usual,  paid  the  penalty  of  their  misfortunes.  I  re- 
member that  a  Major  of  the  Polish  Legion  sold  to 
the  Pasha  of  Severin  Toumo  a  magnificent  horse, 
of  English  blood,  for  a  hundred  ducats :  the  bar- 
gain was  struck  after  a  long  discussion  in  French, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  officer  knew  he  was 
letting  his  horse  go  dirt-cheap ;  but  circumstances 
were  imperious, — he  was  in  want  of  money,  and 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  terms  offered.  The 
Turks  on  this  occasion  showed  that  they  knew  no- 
thing of  the  good  qualities  of  a  horse.  I  could  not 
help  laughing  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Pasha 
set  about  examining  his  purchase  :  first  he  lifted 
up  the  tail  and  made  a  long  inspection ;  then  he 
seized  the  mane,  drew  it  forward  between  the  ears, 
and  pulled  until  he  heard  a  cracking  noise ;  after 
this  he  felt  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  for  some 
sign  known  only  to  Turkish  horse-fanciers.  This 
done,  he  was  satisfied;  the  hundred  ducats  were 
paid,  and  the  poor  animal  had  a  new  master.  At 
the  next  town  however  the  Pasha  connoisseur 
sent  back  the  horse  in  a  most  pitiable  state,  and 
insisted  on  reimbursement:  the  brute  of  a  Turk 
had  bled  him  too  freely,  and  then  pronounced  him 
worthless,  as  he  had  indeed  become.  For  the  sake 
of  peace  the  owner  judged  it  prudent  to  refund. 

Soon  afterwards  it  was  intimated  to  us  that  a 
very  painful  ceremony  was  to  be  gone  through. 
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namely  the  surrender  of  all  arms  and  ammunition 
that  had  not  already  been  sold_, — swords,  carbines, 
muskets,  bayonets,  cartridges,  etc., — as  we  were  now 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  one  especially  that  did 
not  entirely  depend  on  Turkey.  The  operation  was 
rapidly  performed,  amidst  the  oaths  and  lamenta- 
tions of  the  Hussars,  who  would  not  willingly  give 
up  their  old  friends.  Some  perhaps  regretted  that 
they  had  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  selling  what  they  were  now  forced  to  part 
with.  The  oflScers  were  permitted  to  keep  their 
side-arms. 

At  four  o'clock  we  received  orders  to  unite,  and 
were  marched  to  a  large  open  space  outside  the 
town,  near  the  encampment  of  the  Turkish  troops, 
whose  green  tents,  pitched  in  long  regular  lines, 
produced  a  very  picturesque  effect.  A  square  be- 
ing formed,  the  following  address,  copies  of  which 
were  delivered  to  each  Commander,  was  read; 
whilst  the  Pasha,  on  his  horse,  and  covered  with 
decorations,  looked  on  with  a  grave  face,  and  pre- 
tended to  luider stand. 

"  Soldiers !  we  are  in  a  foreign  country,  living 
on  the  bounty  of  an  Emperor  who  neither  knows 
us  nor  is  under  any  obligations  to  us.  Let  us 
show  that  we  are  worthy  of  the  hospitality  afforded; 
let  us  not  fall  short  of  the  character  we  have  hi- 
therto gained ;  let  us  show  ourselves  deserving  the 
best  possible  treatment,  and  thus  exalt  our  own 
reputation  and  that  of  our  country.     Remember 
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that  no  man  was  compelled  to  nndertake  this  ex- 
pedition, and  that  even  now  those  who  desire  to 
return  may  have  the  advantage  of  a  Turkish  escort 
to  the  frontier.  If  there  he  any  who  regret  that 
they  have  emigrated,  let  them  separate  at  once 
from  the  rest,  and  take  up  their  station  there  [in- 
dicating a  place  aparf] .  We  trust  that  a  circum- 
stance which  has  already  once  occurred  will  not 
be  repeated,  for  in  that  case  we  shall  do  our  best 
to  seize  the  offenders,  and  deliver  them  up  to  the 
Turkish  law/' 

The  circumstance  alluded  to  was  the  desertion 
of  a  half-company  of  Szeklers :  they  were  over- 
taken, and  brought  back  by  a  Turkish  patrol.  To 
remove  all  excuse  for  the  repetition  of  such  irre- 
gularities, the  men  were  now  told  that  they  might 
return  to  their  country  if  they  pleased.  Only  two 
separated  themselves  and  went  aside,  but  both,  on 
the  persuasion  of  Colonel  Kotona,  rejoined  the 
ranks,  after  which  a  unanimous  adhesion  was 
shouted.  Kotona,  the  head  of  the  Commissariat, 
then  counted  the  men  and  horses,  and  gave  in 
a  report  to  the  Pasha,  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
the  supply  of  provisions  necessary.  To  each  bat- 
talion a  place  of  bivouac  was  assigned,  and  little 
huts  were  erected  for  the  officers.  After  our  de- 
file, the  men  sat  down,  and  the  Turks  squatted 
in  sight  of  us  to  eat  from  their  huge  dishes,  in 
circles  of  some  nine  or  ten;  they  then  marched 
ofi",  to  some  Oriental  music,  to  pray,  and  we  heard 
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the  Allahu  rising  on  the  evening  breeze.  So  occu- 
pied had  we  been  with  our  own  affairs,  that  we 
had  glided  almost  imperceptibly  into  contact  with 
the  East,  and  these  solemn  cries  first  roused  ns 
to  a  keen  sense  of  our  altered  position.  Rain  be- 
g^n  now  to  fall  anew,  and  in  good  earnest ;  it  was 
as  if  a  sluice  had  been  turned  into  our  huts,  which 
we  very  soon  quitted,  finding  it  more  agreeable  to 
walk  about  in  the  pelting  storm,  than  to  squat 
down  in  a  puddle.  After  this  the  moon  rose  bright 
and  clear,  illuminating  the  bivouac  and  the  Turk- 
ish posts  that  surrounded  it,  and  the  thousand  little 
pools  of  silver  left  by  the  storm.  It  was  a  ro- 
mantic scene,  the  effect  of  which  was  heightened 
by  the  frequent  cries  of  the  Turkish  sentinels  hail- 
ing each  other  in  lengthy  sentences,  cast  lazily  on 
the  night  air  by  their  drowsy  voices. 

Early  next  day,  the  first  division  of  the  Emi- 
grants,— among  others,  the  Polish  legion,  of  which 
I  was  the  Commissariat  officer, — started  under  an 
escort  of  Turks.  This  was  my  first  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  curious  people. 
My  preconceived  ideas  of  them  I  found  to  be 
quite  incorrect :  instead  of  being  bigoted  and  mo- 
rose, I  found  them  to  be  full  of  good^humour, — 
quite  merry,  jovial  fellows,  excellent  companions 
on  a  march.  They  wear  a  Stamboul  fez  (if  the 
junction  of  these  two  words  be  permitted),  that  is 
to  say,  a  red  tarboosh,  low  and  with  a  stiff  lining ; 
a  huge  blue  tassel  rising  from  the  centre  of  a  small 
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flat  piece  of  copper  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
costume  is  completed  by  a  seedy  blue  jacket,  white 
trowsers,  or  blue  with  a  red  stripe,  and  mighty 
bad  shoes,  the  heels  of  which  were  trodden  down 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Stockings  are  a  rarity ; 
where  they  occur,  they  are  covered  with  square 
or  figured  patterns;  the  feet  however  are  always 
well  washed,  so  that  there  is  nothing  disagreeable 
in  this  partial  nudity.  Their  general  appearance  is 
that  of  a  downright  slovenly  set, — an  effect  which 
is  partly  attributable  to  their  straps  being  worn  in- 
side instead  of  outside  their  shoes.  They  wear 
both  a  waist-belt  and  cross-belts  of  black  shining 
leather,  which  are  exposed  to  view  only  on  parade 
days  j  on  other  occasions  the  belts  have  a  linen  co- 
vering, washed  when  dirty.  The  corporals  however 
display  their  finery  every  day,  and  may  thus  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  men.  All  are  furnished  with 
a  white  cloak,  with  two  rows  of  plain  yellow  but- 
tons, and  a  hood  of  a  separate  piece,  the  corners 
of  which  are  crossed  over  the  breast,  passed  under 
the  arms,  and  tied  behind  the  back,  like  a  child's 
muffler.  The  officers  wear  a  coat  with  gold- 
embroidered  wristbands,  and  handsome  curved 
swords,  but  they  are  all  slipshod  like  the  men.  A 
brilliant  nishan,  or  decoration,  in  the  shape  of  a 
golden  star  and  crescent  glittering  with  diamonds, 
adorns  their  breast. 

This  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the  society 
in  which  we  started  from  Severin  Tourno.     As  I 
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have  said,  they  were  jolly  companions,  and  short- 
ened our  road  by  their  sports.  The  common  sol- 
diers were  perpetually  making  incursions  into  the 
maize-fields,  and  returned  with  their  hoods — which 
seem  to  have  been  purposely  intended  for  foraging- 
bags — quite  full.  The  whip-bearer  fell  unmerci- 
ftdly  upon  the  offenders,  as  a  schoolmaster  belabours 
his  boys  when  they  trespass  under  his  nose;  but 
whilst  one  suffered  castigation,  half-a-dozen  others 
were  repeating  the  delinquency  in  an  aggravated 
form.  There  is  something  eminently  infantine  in 
the  character  of  all  Eastern  peoples. 

I  remember  a  curious  conversation  I  held,  in  bad 
Turkish,  with  a  common  soldier,  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  position  of  Yusbashi  and  Miralai.  I 
asked  him,  '^Yusbashi  eyi  (good)?'^ — "  Tul-yokh 
(throwing  up  his  head — a  negative  gesture  in  Tur- 
key), no ;  Miralai  (the  tips  of  the  five  fingers  joined 
together — sign  of  excellence)  tchokh  eyi !  the  Mi- 
ralai smokes  good  pipes,  sits  on  his  heels  for  five 
hours  a  day  if  he  pleases,  and  has  juzel  adem 
(splendid  women)/'  This  was  my  soldier's  beau 
ideal  of  happiness,  as  he  explained  with  fifty  other 
gestures,  which  the  clown  of  a  pantomime  would 
gladly  have  studied. 

On  the  whole,  these  Turkish  escort-men  seemed 
to  have  excellent  hearts.  We  had  received  rations 
of  biscuit  and  other  things  the  day  before,  but, 
not  having  means  of  conveyance,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  start  unprovided.     They  shared  with  us 
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willingly  whatever  they  had.  I  was  invited  by  an 
officer  to  dine  with  him  on  biscuit  and  cheese^  and 
a  slice  of  melon;  he  did  not,  or  would  not,  un- 
derstand how  I  could  drink  brandy,  and  showed 
signs  of  vexation  that  I  indulged  in  that  abomi- 
nable beverage.  In  return  for  his  politeness  I 
allowed  him  to  mount  my  horse,  and  he  took 
his  pay  out  in  style.  Off  he  went,  at  a  fero- 
cious gallop,  working  away  with  heels,  bridle, 
and  whip,  all  at  once.  I  feared  he  would  never 
come  back;  when  he  did,  the  horse's  mouth  was 
gaping  like  a  door.  He  was  in  high  glee,  said 
"Att !"  joining  the  tops  of  his  five  fingers  in  sign 
of  admiration,  but  showed  no  disposition  to  dis- 
mount, although  I  had  had  an  hour  to  digest  his 
dinner.  Luckily  I  knew  too  little  of  Turkish  to 
tell  him  my  full  mind,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  do 
the  thing  imperfectly,  so  I  merely  made  him 
understand  that  he  must  get  off  the  horse,  which 
he  did  with  rather  an  ill  grace.  Poor  Forkosz 
shook  himself  like  a  dog  after  scrambling  out  of 
a  pond,  and  seemed  greatly  pleased  to  return  to 
his  master's  guidance. 

We  here  and  there  passed  some  hills,  and  lost 
sight  of  the  Danube.  In  the  evening  we  reached 
a  village  all  in  confusion ;  I  could  not  obtain  any 
forage,  and  with  much  trouble  procured  half  ra- 
tions of  bread  and  meat  for  the  legion.  The  best- 
intentioned  of  the  Turks  are  piggishly  stupid,  and 
are  totally  destitute  of  foresight  and  arrangement ; 
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I  wonder  how  their  armies  are  provisioned  at  all. 
Yusuf  Bey,  from  his  knowledge  of  both  languages, 
came  out  as  a  great  character  on  this  occasion, 
and  was  very  usefril  in  arranging  matters  for  us. 

The  march  next  day  was  very  much  the  same  in 
character,  only  that  the  ground  was  much  better, 
passing  through  pleasant  fields  and  meadows.  On 
the  third  day  we  arrived,  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  Kalafat,  on  the  Danube,  opposite  Widdin, 
which  is  sufficiently  picturesque  in  appearance  to 
one  who  has  never  seen  a  Turkish  town :  the  mi- 
narets and  cupolas  rise  thick  above  the  sharp  line 
of  the  walls,  the  nakedness  of  which  is  relieved 
by  groups  of  trees,  elegantly  disposed  by  accident. 
In  the  plain,  on  one  side  of  it,  we  saw  the  green 
tents  of  an  encampment,  and  we  knew  that  those 
of  our  countrymen  who  had  preceded  us  were 
there, — an  agreeable  fact,  as  it  had  been  intimated 
to  us  that,  on  our  arrival,  a  vast  number  of  kind 
things  would  be  done,  among  others  the  conver- 
sion of  our  banknotes  into  good  silver,  quite  a  mi- 
racle in  our  eyes. 

We  bivouacked  near  the  river,  and  many  took 
the  opportunity  to  sell  various  articles  of  value. 
Meantime  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  cafe, — a  true  Wal- 
lachian  cafe,  terribly  dirty,  quite  a  pig-sty.  Here 
one  is  supplied  with  gliko  (a  kind  of  sweetmeat), 
with  melons,  and  with  black  coffee,  in  the  Turkish 
style.  The  remains  of  a  billiard-table,  pieces  of 
cues,  and  a  ball  and  a  half,  increased  the  mise- 
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rable  aspect  of  the  place :  it  seemed  to  be  used  as 
a  bedstead. 

Paras  and  groosb  are  the  money  here :  ten  paras 
make  one  gnersh,  and  four  groosh  a  Turkish  guersh, 
three  and  a  half  of  which  are  equal  to  an  Austrian 
zwanzig, — five  to  a  shilling.  Ten  paras  was  the 
standard  price  at  the  cafe  for  a  supply  of  gliko, 
coffee,  or  melon.  I  here  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  Wallachian,  who  behaved  very  complai- 
santly.  He  treated  me  to  some  Turkish  tobacco, 
and  coffee  and  olives,  and  invited  me  to  dinner 
and  supper.  All  my  linen, — all !  two  shirts  I  mean, 
— was  very  dirty ;  he  gave  me  a  new  shirt.  Noble 
fellow !  this  showed  me  that  his  heart  was  in  the 
right  place:  benefits  derive  their  value  from  the 
moment  at  which  they  are  bestowed.  Among  other 
agreeable  things  he  told  me  that  the  public  report 
was  that  the  Turkish  government  entertained  senti- 
ments of  great  goodwill  towards  us,  and  meditated 
the  most  generous  treatment.  Thus  everything 
concurred  to  excite  our  hopes. 

Among  the  officers  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soners with  Kmety,  as  I  have  related  in  a  former 
chapter,  was  a  young  man  belonging  to  the  second 
battalion  of  Bistritz,  named  Saybold.  He  had  al- 
ready suffered  for  a  long  time  from  fever,  and  was 
now  in  a  most  deplorable  position.  During  the 
whole  of  the  march  the  attacks  were  frequent,  and 
he  was  often  unable  to  keep  his  horse ;  I  had  once 
been  obliged  to  remain  behind,  nearly  all  night, 
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with  him  under  a  tree  in  the  mountains,  and  at 
Kalafat  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  of  service  to 
him.  My  apprenticeship  to  the  petty  sufferings 
of  exile  began  under  these  auspices.  During  the 
battles  I  had  had  many  opportunities  of  acquiring 
proficiency  as  a  cook ;  but  I  did  not  know,  when  I 
brought  my  knowledge  to  bear  for  my  sick  friend, 
how  often  it  would  be  called  into  action.  I  set  to 
work,  and  made  him  a  mess  of  rice  and  milk,  and 
a  posset  of  wine  and  eggs.  Like  me,  he  was  with- 
out money,  so  he  sold  his  watch,  his  ring,  and  a 
telescope :  I  dare  not  mention  the  sum  for  which 
he  parted  with  these  objects;  the  price  set  upon 
them  by  the  rascally  Jews  of  Kalafat  would  never 
be  believed. 

At  five  o^  clock  it  was  announced  to  us  that  all 
our  horses  were  to  be  taken  from  us,  and  given  up 
to  the  Austrian  Government,  which  had  claimed 
them  as  its  property.  It  was  afterwards  explained 
however  that  only  those  which  were  stamped  with 
the  Government  mark  were  included  in  this  mea- 
sure, so  that  the  officers  who  had  bought  horses 
with  their  own  money  were  enabled  to  retain  them, 
and  besides  obtained  for  small  sums,  ten  florins  or 
so,  the  unmarked  horses  of  the  common  Hussars. 
Many  had  turned  their  animals  into  money  at 
Severin  Toumo,  and  now  applauded  themselves  for 
their  foresight.  General  Guyon,  as  acting  com- 
mander, in  order  to  ol)tain  some  relaxation  of  se- 
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verity  in  carrying  out  the  measure,  made  a  present 
to  tlie  Pasha  of  Kalafat — one  for  each  of  his  eyes 

— of  two  horses,  one  of  which  belonged  to  S , 

the  adjutant  of  Bem,  already  spoken  of.  A  great 
discussion  subsequently  arose  on  this  subject,  but, 

as  S was  no  favourite  with  any  one,  it  ended 

in  his  being  paid  the  value  of  his  steed  in  Hun- 
garian  banknotes,  for  which  indeed  he  had  bought 
it  in  better  times.  A  good  many  horses,  among 
others  those  of  Guyon,  and,  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
those  of  Bern,  Kmety,  and  Wepler,  were  sent 
across  to  Widdin  in  boats.  Poor  Forkosz,  being 
marked,  was  confiscated. 

We  crossed  the  Danube  in  safety,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  spot  which  had  been  appointed  for 
our  encampment.  Here  we  found  the  tents  of  a 
detachment  that  had  preceded  us,  and  at  length 
contrived  to  instal  ourselves, 

I  might  dilate  a  good  deal  on  the  miserable 
months  we  passed  under  the  walls  of  Widdin,  but 
find  it  necessary  to  bring  my  narrative  to  a  close. 
The  fortunes  of  the  Emigration,  during  its  resi- 
dence in  Turkey,  and  the  part  it  has  since  played 
in  contemporary  history,  are  well  known.  The  de- 
tails however  which  I  have  given  have  not  hitherto 
been  laid  before  the  public,  Tj^ho  therefore  can  have 
had  but  an  indistinct  idea  of  the  sufferings  which 
we  underwent  previously  to  our  arrival  in  the  land 
of  refuge.    What  we  suffered  afterwards  it  might 
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perhaps  seem  ungrateful  to  dwell  upon,  because 
after  all  we  did  most  probably  owe  the  preservation 
of  our  lives  to  Turkey,  supported  as  that  well- 
meaning  but  weak  and  declining  empire  was  by 
European  diplomacy. 


THE    END. 
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